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Transfer Ledger 


[ For Ledger and Writing Paper Uses] 


Many printers have found Transfer Ledger to be a 
surprisingly good paper for Letterheads, Envelopes, 
Stationery Forms and general utility purposes, as 
well as for Ledger use. 


It is a clean, strong, closely woven paper of pleasing 
finish and bright color. The writing and erasing 


qualities are excellent. 


White and Buff carried in stock in a useful assort- 
ment of sizes and weights. Envelopes in stock in 
24-lb. White, in four sizes, 634, 712” Twofold, 8%” 
Twofold, and No. 10 Snug Flap. 


After examining this paper you will be astonished 
at the low price 


Send Now for Samples and Prices 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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‘Better Service on 


ATLANTIC BOND 


The Tub-Sized Sulphite Bond with 


the Genuine Watermark 


Atlantic Bond already represents maximum quality and value in 
the sulphite bond field. Unless and until paper manufacturing 
methods are changed by some new and fundamental invention 
or discovery, it seems unlikely that a better sulphite sheet will be 
produced. Atlantic Bond Service, however, is being constantly 
improved by the appointment of new distributors, and by the 
larger stocks which all distributors are compelled to carry to take 
care of the constantly growing demand. 

Whenever you need a tub-sized sulphite bond that is almost 
as easy to print as a book paper, and that has a genuine water- 
mark instead of a disfiguring surface mark, say “Atlantic Bond” 
to the nearest of the following distributors: 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


FORT WAYNE— 





PORTLAND, ME.— 
C.H. Robinson Co. 





ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 






- ATLANTA-—Sloan Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Co. 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Co. 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
BRIDGEPORT— 

Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
BUTTE—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 

Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI— 

The Culbertson Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Co. 
DALLAS—Olmsted- Kirk Co. 
DETROIT— 

Paper House of Michigan 
DULUTH—Minneapolis Paper Co. 





John Wilding Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew 
LOS ANGELES— 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Co. 
MADISON, WIS.—Madison PaperCo. 
MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 

Minneapolis Paper Co. 

NEW HAVEN-—Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
NEW YORK—Harper Paper Co. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

Sutphin Paper Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Co. 

Molten Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH— 

General Paper & Cordage Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE.— 

Blake, Mc Fall Co. 
PROVIDENCE-Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA.— 

Southern Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Co. 
ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Co. 

ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO— 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEATTLE—Ame rican Paper Co. 
SPOKANE-—Spokane Paper & 

Stationery Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Sta. Co. 
WINNIPEG—Barkwell Paper Co. 











EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 116 Broad Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 


ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPE R-J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Requires No Heating 


NUREX TABBING COMPOUND 


NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX — The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. Beware 
of Imitations! —NUREX — Always ready for use— Must not be heated— Applied cold 
— Always dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat — Does not become brittle — Never gets 
sticky in hot or damp weather — Never cracks under the cutter. 

COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 


NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CoO. Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 








(Patented 
June st, 1920. 
Other Patents 
Pending) 

















Attractive 
The INLAND PRINTER 
STORES TO RENT si Harry Hitman, Editor | November, 1924 


for Machinery Display 





Published Monthly by 





For Manufacturers of Printing Machinery or Sales Repre- : 
sentatives, excellent display and executive headquarters in THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 

the heart of the Printing District of Chicago. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Attractive ten-story fireproof building, N.E. corner Clark New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 

and Harrison Streets, with unsurpassed transportation and 

shipping facilities. TERMS— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 


Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 


WILLIS & FRANKENSTEIN 


110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Telephone, Central 5755 Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879. 
’ 






































“EVERY DAY OF USE 
. Proves the Dependability of 

It Makes Ink Print Anderson High Speed Folders” 

Smooth and Clean 


UR TICCO Non-Oftset 
Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 








Be Sure to Get Our Monthly Blotter! It is after a long period of high speed folding service that you really 
appreciate the superior qualities of the Anderson. 
The low up-keep cost —the elimination of spoilage—the accuracy 
TRIANGLE IN K AND COLOR CO. Inc, of the folds— the ease of setting and the variety of forms that can 
MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO be handled on this machine is amazing. The folding speed is the 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes same on all sheet sizes up to 25x38”. 
Let us know that you are interested so we can explain more fully 
Main Office: Service Office: 
26-30 F S 13 So. 3rd S 
aoa a” C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 














3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AURORA—BY GUIDO RENI 


FROM ROSPIGLIOSI PALACE, ROME 


The Life of Man is Governed 
by Pictures 


A SeERMONETTE By JAMES WALLEN 


Nature provides two great 
pictures for Mankind. 
The glorious enlivening 
Last fortis Ensen Panorama of day and the 
slumberous, soothing canvas of night. 





The daytime aspect of the world in- 
spires the humblest to action on the 
sunlighted stage. Night brings repose 
to all those “who labor and are heavy 
laden.” 

The lesson to the advertiser is as 
obvious as the high hills. Utilize the 
pictorial principle of day and night 
in your publicity 

Spread before your readers a day- 
time portrait of your product with 
all its stimulus to aspiration and desire 
Awaken the inquisitive instincts of 
your readers. 


Make your prospects want to live more 
abundantly through the possession of 
what you have to sell. Make the ad- 
vantage of such ownership clear as 
the day at noontide, by using photo- 
engraved pictures. “Your Story in 
Picture Leaves Nothing Untold.” 


The members of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association, with 
plants in every center, are awaiting the 
Opportunity to assist you. The Associ- 
ation engravers are pledged to undevi- 
ating quality and fidelity in their work 


“The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere” 
is a booklet devoted to the ideas and 
ideals of this craft. The Association 
engraver in your community will gladly 
present you with a copy, or you may 
ask Association headquarters. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION © 


GENERAL OFFICES * 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO 


Copyright 1924, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Interviews With Royal Customers 


“When you want perfection 


and quality in electrotypes 


Use Royal” 


So writes FRANK J. SMITH, President of the Bzg 
John P. Smith Printing Company, of Rochester, 


New York. 


Mr. Smith has been an enthusiastic user of Royal 
electrotypes for years, and we take great pleasure 
in quoting from a letter of October 7, 1924: 


A few weeks ago when in your office you asked my opinion of 
Royal lead-mould electrotypes. My answer to you at that time 
was that they were the most uniform and carefully made elec- 
trotypes we had ever used. 

To substantiate that which I told you at that time, our super- 
intendent, Mr. John W. Maloney, tells me that since we have 
been using Royal lead-mould electrotypes he has not only 
saved make-ready and increased production, but has elimi- 
nated two extra wash-ups on the presses per day due to filling 
up of original halftones. 


As you know, we are now using lead-mould electrotypes in 
place of original halftones and save from three to four hundred 
dollars each month on halftones. 


To tell the public our story, it could be summed up in these 
few words: When you want perfection and quality in electro- 
types, use “Royal” lead-mould electrotypes, coupled with 
“Royal Service” and your troubles will be less. 


Testimonials such as the above from a customer located in a 
city several hundred miles from Philadelphia may suggest 
that Royal’s skill could be of service to you no matter where 
your plant may be located. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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fhe f.J. Logan Co., Ltd., Toronto 


in Canada: 
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Wome of these three symbols 


CLASS OF SERVICE | SYMBOL’ CLASS OF SERVICE | SYMBOL 
Ma Telegram Telegram 
Day Letter Bive Day Letter Blue 
* Wight Message Mite Might Message Mite 
Wight Letter we Wight Letter we 
\ (none of ¢ sermbois 
appears atter the check (number of 


_~ 


=O 


re atter the check (number of 

words) this is a telegram. Other- 

wise its character is indicated by the 
after the check. 




















LJ 
wise its character is indicated by the 
fymbo! appearing atter the check, NEWCOMB CARLTON, presipentT GEORGE W. & ATKINS, mast 
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The filing time as shown In the date fine on tull rate telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as shown on all messages, ls STANBARD TIME. 


Received at Commercial Building, 514 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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DEXTER FOLDER CO 
2017 RAILWAY SXCHANGZ BLDG ST.LOUIS MO 

WE HIGHLY RECOMMEND DEXTER SUCTION TYPE AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINE 

SHOULD WE BE IN THE MARKST TO EQUIP ADDITIONAL PRESSES WE WOULD NOT 

HESITATE TO ORDER THE DEXTER 
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MANZ ENGRAVING CO 
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ONE Dexter Suction Feeder installed in 1920. 


Orders given the following year for the installation of 24 more of 
these machines. 


After three years the Manz Engraving Company say in their telegram:- 


“Should we be in the market to 
equip additional presses we would 
not hesitate to order the Dexter.” 


The booklet — Extra Cylinder Press Profits, shows WHY great con- 
cerns REPEAT their orders for Dexter Automatic Feeders. 


A note will bring a copy of this booklet to you. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street - . New York City 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO —_— BOSTON CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS 


H. W. Brintnall 
San Francisco & Los Angeles 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. E. G. Myers 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 


T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., London, England 
Exclusive British Agents for Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders 
FEEDERS - FOLDERS - CUTTERS 
STITCHER-FEEDERS - BUNDLING PRESSES 
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Quality—Service—Value 


Represent the Combined Virtues of 


TYPE 


Manufactured by the Damon Type Founders Company, Inc. 


Every type face of Damon manufacture is cast on stand- 
ard line, point body and point set. The long wearing 
quality of our type is ensured by the use of the highest 
grade metal, especially prepared and attested by rigid 
chemical analysis. Expert type-casters and foundry- 
men, with life-time experience in the business, create 
the finished ‘material. These facts, re-enforced by our 
guarantee, are an assurance that Damon type is a 100 
per cent. investment. The variety of faces and sizes are 
nicely displayed in a compact catalog. Send for a copy, 
together with our Latest Revised Price List. 


Damon Type Founders Co. 


INCORPORATED 








The Only Independent Type Foundry 





44 Beekman Street :: New York, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing-Room Equipment, and 
EVERYTHING THE PRINTER REQUIRES 
Carried in Stock for Quick Delivery 


Displayed in Chelten Medium, Chelten Bold Extended, Chelten Bold Extra Condensed and Chelten Italic 
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sWestvaco Hdeal Li tho. 


RINTED MATTER may be likened to a mirror which reflects the character and 

aims of a business. Many firms of high standing have found in Westvaco Brand 
papers a perfect medium for the expression of their ideals. From laboratory tests of raw mate- 
rials to finishing processes every manufacturing detail of these fine papers is safeguarded 
by experts. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP @& PAPER COMPANY « NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
See Reverse Side for List of Distributors 








THE MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. . 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Dallas 

Des Moines 
Detroit 

E/ Paso 
Houston . 


Kansas City 


Los Angeles . 


Milwaukee 


M inneapolis ; 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Bradley-Reese Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Bradner Smith & Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 

York, Pa. 








ie 
Ue 


Nashville Graham Paper Co. 
New Haven . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orleans Graham Paper Co. 
New York . Beekman Paper and Card Co., Inc. 


New York . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Pittsburgh . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Portland Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Sacramento Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis Graham Paper Co. 
St. Paul Graham Paper Co. 
San Francisco Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle . American Paper Co. 
Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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If YOU buy 

a non-standardized 
composing machine 
TO-DAY 

and a “NEW MODEL” 
is introduced 
TO-MORROW 

what happens 

to the value 


of YOUR INVESTMENT? 


DRY 








Intertype Standardization protects you against 
loss through obsolescence. 


All Intertype improvements perfected from year 
to year have been STANDARDIZED and 
can be applied to outstanding Standardized 
Intertypes. 


No Standardized Intertype has ever become 
obsolete. 


Write for literature—or wire collect if you’d like to 
see an Intertype representative. 


110K 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Branch Offices: Rand-McNally 

Building, Chicago; 77 McCall Street, Memphi is; 560 Howard Street, San Francisco. Sales Offices: 

49 Federal Street, Boston; 1240 Sc suth Main Street, Los Angeles. Canadian Agents: Toronto Type 

Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto. British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, King’s 
Cross, London, W. C, 1 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 





























PATENTED 














Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. | 





Has no equal for Edition Books. 


PATENTED 





Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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‘THE SEYBOLD 


DIE PRESSES 


for Dieing Out Envelopes, Labels, Advertising Display 
Cards and all Forms with Special Shaped Edges 


Die Cutting, ; | a _ 
Ewelopes |" a e 
These Presses Operate with the most Powerful Movements Known 
to Mechanics: the Worm Gear and the Toggle. 

Made in Two Styles 

Tue Sincte Heap Press, for large work Tue Dovuste Heap Press, for small work 
Ask for Circular No. 2014 

THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO; U. Ss Ax 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 


HYDRO-TORON. Bh 3 
TIRES HIAMOND — ) \ONUiae 


SUGAR CURED 


BRAND 
SMOKED MEATS 


SUGAR CURED 


NKIRKS FLAKO} | 


Ram temeetnetonl | 
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Have You Kept ancAccuratecAccount of the Money You Have 
Spent Experimenting on Various Methods of Handling Paper? 


this paper problem. The Stecher and Willsea 
Paper Conditioning Machines are the result- 
ing developments. Why not benefit your- 
self by their experience? 


Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; Tubing Machines for making 


Many concerns have spent considerable 
money (and generally a lot of time and labor 
which hasn’t been figured in) trying this and 
that to develop a “system” which would cure 
their paper definitely and permanently and 
solve their paper problems forever. 


To our best knowledge no such system has 
yet been devised. Paper does not cure like 
lumber. The moisture content adjusts itself 
to that of the atmosphere in which the paper 
is placed, and if the humidity changes, the 
paper changes accordingly—or rather tries 
to. And unless this absorption or evapora- 
tion, as the case may be, is uniform over 
the whole sheet, the resulting expansion or 
contraction is unequal. Hence the waving, 
ruffling, curling, bulging, etc. The exposure 
must be equal and uniform. 


Some of the oldest and best known 1ithog- 
raphers in this country, together with their 
co-operating engineers, have applied time, 
money, and study over a period of vears to 


~ 


These machines condition any stock regard- 
less of its previous state to the actual tem- 
perature and humidity of the pressroom 
atmosphere in two hours’ time. The paper is 
ready for the presses two hours after it is 
put on the machine. And the machines 
accomplish in these two hours what old 
methods fail to accomplish in days or weeks 
— because a maximum exposure is provided, 
equally and uniformly over the paper. 


Ir the series of Stecher and Willsea Paper 
Conditioning Machines there is a machine 
suited for the particular requirements of 
every plant. More accurate feeding, finer 
register, more rapid and efficient production, 
together with savings of time, space, and 
stock—any one of these alone makes these 
machines worth while. 


Let Us Give You Complete Information 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers : Founders : Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery. 
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ACME QUALITY ami | 
H j salty SO 
(New Era) “e 
Ree Beautifying and Protesting 
all kinds of Structures pe 
Ss 
Poa ACME QUALITY 
. Interior Enamel] 
a 8 An Artist Sanitary Finish for 
= f Interior Woodwork, Furniture 
il: i“ Walls and Ceilings : 
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Much of the direct advertising 
of the Acme White Lead and 


Color Works requires a coated’ 


paper that will stand hard han- 
dling—a coated paper with the 
strength necessary to protect 
the high quality so carefully 
worked into all Acme Sales 
Literature. The Acme people 
use Foldwell for their pieces 
because, to quote them, “on 


tests it has stood up splendidly 
under the unusual handling 
and use which color cards and 
paint literature receive.’ Here 
again Foldwell was selected on 
test. Its value is known; it can 
be definitely counted upon to 
perform—and for this reason it 
has the confidence of well-in- 
formed printers and advertisers 
everywhere. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY « Manufacturers 


801 South Wells Street - 


Chicago 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 














ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Besides possessing strength, and remarkable folding quality, Foldwell Coated 
has the exquisite surface necessary for the finest printing. 
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By the Country’s Leading Paper Merchants 


BAL TIMORE, MD. 
"he B. F. Bond Paper Co 

mde rand Lombard Sts 
BOSTON, MASS. 

John Carter & Company, Inc 

597 Atlantic Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The Alling & Cory Company 
CALGARY, ALTA., CAN. 

John Martin Paper Co., Ltd 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Pape r Company 

801 S. Wells St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

The Petrequin Paper Co. 

1236 W. Third St. 
CONCORD, N. H. 

John Carter & Company, Inc 

37 Franklin St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Olmsted- Kirk Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 

The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Carpenter Pape ro hott of lowa 

106 Seventh St. Viadu 
DETROIT, MICH. 

c oy wn Stevens Paper Co 

191¢ Fort Street, West 
E DMONTON., ALTA., CAN 

John Martin Paper Co., Lid 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

John Carter & Company, Inc 

855 Main Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 

Century Paper Co 

301 Kentucky Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Paper House 

Seventh and May Sts 


LINCOLN, NEB 
Lincoln Pape rc Set my 
Cor. 14th & P 

LOS ANGELES, c ALIF. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
242 So. Los Angeles St. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Thirteenth & Maple 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co 
131 Michigan St 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The John Leslie Paper Co 
301 South Fifth St. 

MONTREAL, P. Q., CA 
McFarlane, og" & ie aro Ltd 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
60 East Peddie St. 

NE w ORLE ANS, LA. 

E. Palmer & Co., Lid 
433 C amp St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
a 33 Lafayette St. 

Vhitehead & Alliger Co 


» Alling & Cc ‘ory Co. 

315 W. 37th St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 

Kansas City Paper House 

27 E. Grand Avenue 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

9th and Harney Sts 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 

A. Hartung & Company 

606-512 Race Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA 

The Alling & Cory C ued 

River Ave. & Alcor 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Blake, McFall Company 
East 3rd at Ankeny 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
John Carter & C. i "Inc 
28 Fountain St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Alling & C Hg Company 
Jones & Dean St: 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
Acme Paper Co. 
113 South 8th St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Nassau Paper Company 
SALT LAKE erry. UTAH 
Ci arpe nter Paper C 
143 State Street 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF 
Blake, Moffit & Towne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Blake, Moffit & Towne 
41 First St. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
American Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
33 Lyman Street 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co 
1733-1739 Jefferson Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
The Comnerce Paper Co. 
40 St. Clair St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Stanford + ‘me r Company 
1216 “Cc” NW. 
WINNIPEG, MAN, CAN 
John Martin Paper Co., Ltd 
315 William Are. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 


Folding Coated Book 


801 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Folding Coated Writing 
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INVESTIGATION 

















Will this partition be an “orphan”? 


Real dollars are being invested but the 
books probably will never show them 


This partition when erected may repre- 
sent an investment of $500, which will 
never appear on the books of account. 
Materials are drawn from supplies; erec- 
tion is done by regularly employed plant 
labor. Both are charged to expense. 


Not an important item in itself, but these 
changes and improvements are going on 
every day. In a certain large concern, 
an analysis of their properties revealed a 
total of over a million dollars worth of 
property for which there was no record. 


The most expeditious and efficient means 
of assuring the inclusion of all legitimate 
expenditures in capital, of differentiating 
between capital and expense charges, of 
assuring a proper basis for depreciation, 


and of maintaining adequate record and 
efficient control over physical properties 
is by means of continuous American Ap- 
praisal Service. 


It assures accuracy, disinterestedness 
and provability in property analysis and 
valuation. 
A generation of experience supports its 
statements of values, depreciation and 
depletion. 


Its recognized superiority has made it 
the most widely used appraisal. 


Send for the booklets P-11, “Property 
Records—Their Effect on Profit and 
Loss”? and ‘‘ When Insurance Insures— 
and When it Doesn’t.”’ 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY: MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Syracuse, Washington. The Canadian Appraisal Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 


VALUATIONS, 


REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, PUBLIC UTILITIES, 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


©1924, The A. A. Co. 















































Work Bench and Storage Cabinet 











No. 13640 (Steel) No. 3640 (Wood) 


ESIGNED especially for use by the Monotype machinist. Hardwood 
working top (83 x 24 x 134 inches thick) with wooden storage section 
overhead on brackets which are adjustable in height. Ample storage 

facilities for necessary tools, parts, etc. 


Contents of Base: Three drawers, each containing 56 small and 4 large 
wooden boxes for storage of small parts; two large drawers 234 inches deep for storage of larger 
parts, and two compartments, with a self-closing door, for soiled and clean rags. The center section 
has two large drawers 2 inches deep, each with adjustable partitions for storage of parts, and a com- 
partment with a sliding door and two adjustable shelves, also for storage. In the right-hand section 
is a large drawer 44 inches deep for heavier parts, and another compartment with two adjustable 
shelves and a sliding door. 


Contents of Overhead Section: Six drawers holding in all 18 Molds of any 
kind, including T and U types with extensions; eight slanting drawers for special or spare Matrices, 
each drawer having twenty spaces separated by 7¢-inch partitions; two drawers for holding Normal 
Wedges, the bottoms inclined to the left, causing the wedges to keep in position by gravity, each 
drawer divided into seven spaces 15 inches long. The section at the extreme right is divided into 
two compartments, enclosed by a disappearing door, each compartment grooved to accommodate 
13 Matrix Cases placed on edge. 

Height to working top, 34 in.; height overall (adjustable) about 58 in. Floor space, 83 x 24 in. 

















THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 








HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Minding your P’s and Q’s in the printing business 
means minding PROFITS, and the QUESTION— 
of Speed. 

There’s the way M-24—the amazing new kind of job 
press minds your P’s and Q’s for you on 10 x 15 work. 
ORDINARY JOB PRESS 





M-24 
Maximum speed per hour 1500 Maximum speed per hour, 4800 
impressions. Average produc- impressions. Average produc- 
tion 8 hour day, 10,000. tion 8 hour day, 30,000. 
Selling price per M.$1.50 $15.00 Selling price per M.$1.50 $45.00 
Feeder’s wage 6.75 Feeder’s wage 
Overhead m7 


6.75 
Overhead 2 


Net profit per day...... 


Your figures may vary, but the above (based on Chicago 
average) are a basis for comparison. 


See M-24 with its Make-Ready cylinder—wide 5 key Fountains 
—at both ends—perfect Ink Distribution with Geared Vibrators 


Plate Rollers and large Form Rollers—Semi-automatic Feed 
—Combination Feeler and Caliper. 


Write for name of agent near you 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING CO. 


222 N. Wabash Ave. Dept.A, Chicago, Il. 


Autofede with M-24 feeds one sheet at a 


time—with human skill. Load and leave it. 
Loads 3,000 sheets at a time. 
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New motors we purchase 


will certainly be Kimbles 






takeachance? * 


Kimble Motors offer a known quantity of satisfactory 
service and results to the printer. They are designed and 
proved for printing press drive. Letters received daily, such 
as the above, attest this important truth. 

Yet, it is not surprising that Kimble Motors give printers 
such exceptional service, because eighteen years’ experience a 
in building motors for printing press drive forms the basis 


for Kimble design. Furthermore, this extensive experience is Press-Q-matic Control 


used in the application of Kimble Motors to printing presses. 
When you need a motor, forany printing service, get aKim- for Job Presses is a recent addition to the well-known Kimble 
ble recommendation covering a motor proved by experience _in¢, Jt comprises the well-known Kimble job press motor, 


re ness d d 2 isf : used by printers over eighteen years, greatly refined and 
or the application and guaranteed to give satisfactory service. _ improved, and the Press-O-matic Stand. 






Ask your printer’s supply salesman for a This improved control stand affords convenient, flexible 

recommendation, or write us control over a speed range from 450 to 1800 r.p.m. A push 

button switch stops and starts the press without adjust- 

K ment of the speed regulator. Thus the running speed is 
IMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY quickly regained. Users are highly pleased with this im- 
proved control. Write for bulletin giving complete descrip- 


2408 West Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. tion, or ask your printer’s supply salesman. 
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Your Flooring Problem 


Whether it is to find flooring material that will 
withstand the vibration of big, speedy presses, the 
onstant trucking of heavy forms, stereos, paper stock 
and other materials, or the contact of spilled molten 
metal in the typecasting and stereotyping rooms, 
Kreolite Wood Blocks offer the one satisfactory and 
permanent solution. 
That is why you find Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
n many of the nation’s greatest publishing and print- 
ng plants today. 


Harel 
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These floors are laid with the tough end-grain of 
the wood uppermost. The patented grooves in every 
block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds the 


entire floor into a solid unit. 

Tremendous weight and heavy trucking only serve 
to further toughen and strengthen the smooth, even 
surface. The remarkable resiliency of the entire floor 
absorbs excessive vibration. White hot metal may 
be dropped without danger or injury. 

Send your floor problem to us for solution. Our 
engineers will study your needs and make proper 
recommendations without any obligations to you. 


The Jennison-Wright Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


One of the Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
in use by 
‘The Philadelphia Public Ledger’’ 


+ 














Install a Cleveland’ 


in your bindery 


and immediately lower production costs 


OU can do all your folding on the Cleveland, because of 
its adaptability to all forms and its simplicity of adjustments 


from one fold to another. 


It cuts your costs by increasing output and helps you to turn 
out rush jobs on schedule time. It saves space in your bindery 


and it cuts your payroll. 


Takes sheets from 4x7 to 26x58 inches 


You can make parallel folds with 
the Model B machine in any size 
sheet from 4 x 7 to 26x 58 inches, 
and from 8 x 8 to 26 x 40 in right- 
angle forms. 


You can fold a 12, 20, 28, or 40- 
page booklet in one operation, 
whereas with any other machine 
you would have to use two or more 
signatures. 


You will find the quality of the work 
to be uniformly accurate. There are 
no tapes or timing devices to wear 
out or break and cause annoyance 
and delay. The Cleveland will de- 
liver perfectly-folded pieces hour 
after hour and day after day. 


e ¢ ¢ 
The Cleveland will make all the folds 
made by all the other folders and a great 
many that none of them can produce. 


Write Today for our Representative 


Tye [jevesanofepoine Macyine[G 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Bldg. 





CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark St. 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse BOSTON: 101 Milk St. 


Represented by American Type Founders Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City; 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattle 
The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries in the Eastern Hemisphere 
is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Dene 
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Model “B” Folder New Automatic Feeder 


A ContinuousT ype Suction Feeder, built 

in our own plant by our own engineers 

to meet the exacting requirements of 

the Cleveland Model B Folder, is now 
ready for delivery. 
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Three Times as Fast 





If your cylinders produced fine color work three 
times as fast as they do at present, your cost per 
thousand impressions would decrease materi- 
ally—your presses would be available for wait- 


ing jobs more readily—their earning power 








would be greater. 

That is exactly the situation you experience 
when you operate Harris Offset Presses—a 
large increase in the number of impressions per 
hour—a gain in earning power at no sacrifice of 
quality. 








When may a Harris representative explain the 
advantages of the Harris Rotary principle? 
Drop a post card. 








The Harris Automatic Press Company 
| Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 





New York Cleveland Chicago 


/ HAR 


> _ offset i 


















IMPRESSIONS Per HOUR— 


Suppose Your Presses Ran %—Aavantagesor 7 


RIS 


_ presses ©) 
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Advantages 
HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 





Speed of running— 
an impression every 
revolution. 





Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes __ selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 





Built in standard sizes, from 17 x 22 














to 44x 64. Two 2-cclor models. 
, 
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SECOND-HAND VALUE 


S A RULE, second-hand machinery commands 
a rather small proportion of its original 
price. 
This rule is so well established that banks allow 
very little value to machinery when they consider 
a balance sheet offered as a basis for credit. 


Every rule has its exceptions. And one of the most 
outstanding exceptions is the Miehle press. 


Experience covering many years has shown that 
the Miehle commands an unusually great propor- 
tion of its original price. 


A Miehle in your plant is an asset of definite cash 
value, always easily ascertainable. 








— — —_——- 
QRELE TARR RREREEE % PEL La 
ERE CEE TOU” TEPER 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFC. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 1015 Chestnut Street BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX.. 611 Deere Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA.. Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. Can. 





e 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 
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A GOOD REPEATER 


ATURALLY, our average customer does not 
“buy” his first Miehle Vertical. It has to be 
“sold” to him. But he buys his second without any 
suggestion from us. He buys because he wants it; 
because he has found by actual experience that 
he must have it. 


The Miehle Vertical has made good everywhere. 
It has blazed a new trail in job printing. It has 
opened many new opportunities. It has reduced 
cost and improved quality. It is rapidly becoming 
the standard job press. It is setting the pace. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 


2554 EU EL LUA LO EU ELIE EOE IOI 3 ULI SLO SION SINAN AUN) BEE 
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| MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


“Gyice. Fourteenth & Robey Streets, Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.. 1218 Monadn Slo BOSTON, MASS... 176 Fede 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2610 Wool » Bldg DALLAS, TEX... 312 Cent = 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. reet SAN FRANCISCO. ( Kaul 
5 don Printers Supply Company = a 
Distributers for Canada oronto Type Foundry Co t oronte, Canac Ki] y 
—— 
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Tx: KLY MAX FEEDER attached toa CHANDLER 

& PRICE PRESS insures a rapid automatic unit that is capa- 
ble of handling the various classes of job printing quicker 
and more accurately than can be done by hand. 


KLYMAX FEEDERS are made for the 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and the 
new 12x18 CHANDLER & PRICE CRAFTSMAN PRESS. Write our 
nearest Selling House for descriptive circulars and quotations. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER OF THE KLYMAX FEEDERS 
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The F.& G. BOOK STITCHER 


designed and built for a purpose 


HAS QUALIFIED 


Commercial Binding in the future will be 
wire stitched because it is cheaper, speedier, 
more lasting than present methods and it 


will be done on the F. & G. BOOK 
STITCHER 


BECAUSE 


The wire stitching is done by a stitcher 
head conceded to be the acme of simplicity 
and efficiency. 















The machine is sold with a manufacturer’s | 
guarantee that replacements due to or- 
dinary wear and tear will not exceed Fifty 
Dollars in THREE years. 


It has stood the acid test. It has made 
records. 











Write for descriptive circular which gives a clear outline of the machine and its functions. 


THE F. & G. 
FEEDER STITCHER 
A positive quick change 
machine. Less than two min- 
utes required to space heads 
and you have changed from 
six to sixteen inch phamplet 
work or any other range. 

| WHY? 

Because of the extreme sim- 
plicity of the design,—it 
gathers and stitches in the one 
action. It is equipped with 
six F. & G. stitcher heads—a 
twenty-four part mechanical 
marvel. 


THE EVER READY WIRE STITCHER—A wire stitcher equipped with four F. & G. 
Stitcher heads set for various ranges of work. Another simple and efficient machine. 



















Built by 


LEONARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MACHINERY 


1355 West OcEAN AVE., 
Lone BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Two 47 x66” Universal Equipment Babcocks in the Plant of The Max B. Sheffer Card Co., 3670 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 


The Max B. Sheffer Card (0. of Chicago 


do some very fine printing using 


600 Halftones in a Form, Requiring 
Hairline Register 


—_ years they have been watching their presses 
and studying performances. Not entirely satisfied 
with their own work, they put in Babcock Presses 
two years ago. 





Now, after watching for two years, Mr. Sheffer says:— 


“T have tried other presses for this exacting work, 
but have found none satisfactory until I put in these 
Babcocks. They deliver the goods.” 


This is just another proof that the man who thinks there 
is a better press doesn’t know the Universal Equipment 
Babcock and should write for a catalogue and investigate. 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT : 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


108 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 14 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 1218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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4s harles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


hiladelph 
Branches 


New York, Chicago, St.Louis, 


Cleveland,Boston,Baltimore, Dallas 












































QUALITY 
INSPIRES 
CONFIDENCE 


There is a 


JOHNSON INK 


to serve every 
purpose 


Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Branches 


New York Chi _ St.Louis. 
ie ie | ern | oe "aes al 















































Concerning a New Class of Printers 
whose extraordinary growth is due largely 
to buying and advertising 
the best type faces 


HERE has grown up in the cities, within a 
very few years, a new class of printers who are strikingly suc- 
cessful. This class is known as the Advertising Typographers 
—comprooms specializing in the setting of advertising of all 
sorts, trade composition plants with departments for complete 
advertising setup and makeup. These concerns are keen dis- 
criminators as to true merit in type face designs, and are quick 
to add the new things that are good. 





Through their association with advertisers 
they have become good advertisers themselves. When a new 
type is added to their equipment they issue a specimen booklet 
or broadside announcing its arrival and demonstrating its use. 


Printers who appreciate and respond to the 
typographic needs of advertisers are the most successful ones 
today. They buy the type faces that will make advertising do 
its job effectually, then tell the world they have them—and, if 
may be, they give evidence to the cognoscenti that they know 
how to use them in the manner of the masters. 


aN 


J. L. Frazier 
Critic of Typography, The Inland Printer, 
is an eminent judge of type faces— 
Mr. Frazier says: 


“Because of their excellence, coupled with marked 

individuality, the type faces designed by Oswald Cooper, one of the Set in 
foremost letter artists of America, are deservedly popular. They have pa Black 
attained an unusually extensive use in the few years they have been Coenen tistte 
available to the printers and advertisers, and in the opinion of the Swagger Capital T 
writer, they are the most outstanding achievement as yet made by the gps a. 
Barnhart Brothers& Spindler type foundry.” Gaseaar 

Wave Rule 





Write for recent Broadside specimens of 
Cooper Type Faces and Typecast Decoration for 
Holiday Printing 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Type Founders 


Merchants of Printing Equipment 


Chicago Washington, D.C. Saint Louis Kansas City 
Dallas Omaha Saint Paul Seattle Vancouver, B.C. 
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HANGERS 


An Indispensable Adjunct 
to the Offset Press 


This device is especially designed for 
Seasoning of Paper Stock and insures 
Perfect Color Register. It has practically 
replaced the old-fashioned “‘ Wooden 
This equipment is constantly increasing in use by Rack Method.”’ It is made of indestruct- 
both large and small Lithographers and Printers ible material and will not rust or stain. 
with installations running from two 
to two hundred strips each. 











Typical installation in operation 


Catalogue and Complete Information on request. 


Southworth Machine 
Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. Construction—Showing a portion of one Standard 9 foot Strip 
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| CUT-COST PAPER CUTTER TABLE 
| == SS — oe 
| 
Write 
Nearest Made by 
=i a 
Descriptive Mfg. 
Circular Company 
Designed by the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
| COVERING THE CONTINENT ; 
oO a *®) 
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Go to Goes for 


THE GOES STEEL ENGRAVED 
STOCK CERTIFICATE BLANKS 


An entirely new series 
of Certificate Blanks embodying the 
Standard wording for regular stock issues. 


The Goes assortment of 


STEEL ENGRAVED BLANKS 


also includes open faced Certificate Blanks, Bordered 
Blanks, Bond Blanks and Coupon Sheets, all of 
which have been carefully produced by the Regu- 
lation Bank Note Process upon Crane’s Bond Paper. 


The Goes Lithographed 
GREETING CARDS AND 
HOLIDAY LETTER HEADS 


embrace a group of delicate subjects which becom- 
ingly oe the Holiday Spirit. 

Samples or descriptive matter and full information 
including prices will gladly be furnished upon receipt 
of written request. 


Goes Lithographing Company 
45 West 61st Street, Chicago 


vs 























PADS-IT 


Use 1t Cold 


Always Ready 
No Waiting 





fust Open the (an and cApply 


O OTHER cold padding 

cement has as many points 
of superiority as Pads-it. It is a 
free flowing compound easily 
and quickly applied and dries 
in a minute— ready for a second 
coat. Always ready for instant 
use—keeps indefinitely. 


Pads-it requires no reinforce- 
ment of cheese cloth—it remains 
flexible on the pad. Weather 
will not affect it—never brittle 
—never stringy—it always as- 
sures a neat and lasting job. 
Highly economical—equally 
efficient. 


Pads-it is bright red—has a 
pleasing odor and is put up in 
convenient containers in gallon, 
half-gallon, quart and pint sizes. 
For the occasional padding job 
or for every day steady use, 
Pads-it has no equal. 





Write for a Quotation 


on Your ‘Requirements 





The Commercial Paste Co. 
Dept. 41, Columbus, Ohio 





37 Different Adhesives to Suit Every “Need 


Ersunnsnsemeneneenel 
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Cutting 
the Corners 


Illustrated here is a Small Round Corner 
Cutting Machine, operated by hand power. 
It easily cuts stock one inch thick, does 
clean, quick work, and sells at a low price. 
There are other styles of Monitor Round 
Corner Cutting Machines, operated by 
foot, belt, or motor power. Do you want 
to know more about them? 


Write today for our Booklet. 


« o 
—< 
eT 
TERIA A 


& 
Latham Machinery Co. 
Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery for over 35 years 
1135 Fulton Street, CHICAGO 


Moni i 7 7 — Mechanicall: 
lonitor Machines are built to unvarying standards of echanically aosToNn a wee 
Correct Design, Most Careful Workmanship and Wear- ji 
gets : 3 531 Atlantic Ave. Bourse Bldg. 45 Lafayette St. 
Resisting Materials of Construction. 
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| underlying our business is to merit the reputation o 
The Ideal irene’ amon | 


being vies capable, reliable and reasonable 











oc DBE Heer com 


711 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have an organization and equipment that is complete for 
the production of ALL kinds of printing plates, including: 


Artistic Designs Kivi = Wax Process— 

Pen and Wash Drawings [YEE Rule Work, Maps, 
Photo Retouching Xy Se poe) Diagrams and Headings 
Plain and Vignetted Halftones \Qok@6-'/ Wax or Lead Mould Copper 
Zinc Etchings and Color Plates SEE and Nickel-Steel Electrotypes 


Book and Catalog Plates and Advertising Matter of every description 
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The Printers 


HE printer of today has a selling prob- 

lem. His volume of business is deter- 
mined by the way in which he gets out 
among his customers helping them create 
effective direct-by-mail pieces. He gives 
them the benefit of his experience gained 
while producing direct-by-mail matter for 
hundreds of other customers. 


He seeks new ways to sell, new prospects 
to approach. He creates business instead 
of merely competing with other estimators 


Problem 


quoting on finished dummies “ready for 
the printer.” 

The booklet “Profit in Printing” has 
been compiled to assist the printer of today 
—the salesman printer, It is filled with 
suggestions for getting new business, and 
for holding it after once obtained. 

Every printer who wants more work 
should have a copy. Simply mail back the 
coupon below. The booklet is free upon 
request. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


A@vettel(adtcalaates 


24 pages of well illustrated selling suggestions. 


No generalities or theories. 


Nothing 


but tested plans for in- 
creasing business. 


The 
Chandler & 
Price Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 
U.S.A. 


Please send me a copy of 
“The Profit in Printing”—the 
printer’s opportunity booklet. 


This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” isan exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & Price Co., registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 





e Printers 


HE printer of today has a buying problem. New 
equipment comes into the field. Well trained salesmen 
beseech him to buy. 


Every new style of machine has its merits — but so has 
the equipment he is using. It is merit against merit which 
the successful printer compares before buying. He com- 
pares such items as investment cost, cost of labor to operate 
the machines, reputation of the manufacturer, simplicity of 
design, probable life of the machine, expense of repairs, 
and the variety of work the machine will handle. 


He reflects what his Chandler & Price equipment has 
done for him —and after serious deliberation, he usually 
decides to add more Chandler & Price Presses or another 
Chandler & Price Cutter. 


Chandler & Price equipment usually solves his buying 
problem just as Chandler & Price equipment for years past 
solved his printing and cutting problems. 

Ask your dealer to show you the new Chandler & Price 
CRAFTSMAN Press. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 





For Sale by Type Founders 
and Dealers in Printers Supplies 











Problem 











This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & Price Co., registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


fl] 636 GREENWICH St. New York | -» 


Cotton has its Boll-Weevil; trees their Blight; clothing 
its Moth; and printed paper 


—STATIC 


Well does every printer know Static. Hates it. Wants 
to get rid of it. Has tried remedies known to him. But 
if none have succeeded he hasn’t yet known 


The Craig Device 


He can know this cure. Without cost of a penny. We invite 
free trial. Every printer must know it — and every printer 
knowing it knows he must have it. 


THE CRAIG DEVICE is the one guaranteed sure killer of 
Static. Also eliminates offset, whether caused by Static or Full 
Color, thus doing away with i Si hand-jogging, delayed 


backing up—all devourers of profit. 


Costs little. Earns its cost in from three to six months on the 
regular run of work, and where halftone and color work are 
specialized in, it pays for itself in one to two months’ time. 
From then on it’s a pure profit producer. The worry, lost time, 
money, and energy caused by Static come to an end. 

Send the coupon for the complete story of THE CRAIG DEVICE— 


“Speeding Up the Presses.”” And if you want to try speeding up YOUR 
press without delay ask us to send on free trial—THE CRAIG DEVICE. 





e CRAIG SALES CORP. 


Gentlemen: 


ime gd d 


Ra deo ye 


Name 


L/h 6 Ves 
(CALS EAL loty {/ 


636 Greenwich St., New York City 


Please send me, without any obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, “Speeding Up the Presses.” 








































Street. 





State 
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All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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U. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Pleasant Prees 
MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


August 15, 1921. 


Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


For more thay a year we have had in use on 
411 of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
we are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’ on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
smashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 
the original hard vacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
hich we can see is that it takes up so much room’on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 
them, as we feel certain they are distinct help and 
advantage in our pressroom. 


J HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 


Roku Wt Fartoud 
~~ > 











Pacific Coast Sales Office 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETs are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lit 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO | 





































Brethren Publishing House of Elgin, 
Illinois, will have no cylinder 
press without a Rouse 
Paper Lift attached 

— The reason will 
— interest you joan 


Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd. we have plenty 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina. of convincing proof 
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H.B. ROUSE & CO 
2214-16 WARD ST., CHICAGO 
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THE SCOTT CuntianandiChuing Press 


With Automatic Pile Delivery 
































Designed with a great deal of thought as 
to the practical requirements of cutting 
and creasing. Owing to the large diame- 
ter of the cylinder on the Scott Press the 
» jacket has only a slight curve, the opera- 
tor does not have to stoop when making 
ready, and the cut sheets are not so 
liable to break up when being delivered, 
as occurs on a Two-Revolution Press, 
which of necessity has a small diameter 
cylinder. The Scott machine not only 
gives a greater output through its high 
speed, but also saves time in stripping 
as it handles the sheets practically with- 
out nicks regardless of whether the grain 
of heavy cardboard is around or along 
the cylinder. 





Printing Attachments for printing one and two colors against the creasing cylinder can be supplied with this press or furnished 
some later date, and when so equipped is capable of executing a good quality of work. There is an improved superior ink distribu- 
tion, and the form is inked twice to each impression. The plate cylinder is of large diameter, spirally curved, making it easy to 
place the curved plates in any desired position on the cylinder. When so equipped, this press will print in one or two colors and 
cut and crease in one operation. 


We also build One and Two Color Rotary Offset Presses 
wrmoms WALTER SCOTT & CO. seem 


1457 Broadway, at 42d Street 
Brokaw Bldg. Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK Codes Used: ABC 5th EDITION and OUR OWN 
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eA Correction — 


AVING on several occasions learned from 
printers that they had somehow gathered the 
impression that the TrimOsaw, because of its 

admittedly fine quality and leading position, was a very 
expensive machine, we wish to make clear that such is 
far from being the case. 


While our A-3 Model with router and jig, as here shown, 
is priced slightly higher than competing machines, it 
carries far more and much better equipment. 

On the other hand, our Ben Franklin TrimOsaw is, 


everything considered, the lowest priced 60 pica capacity 
saw trimmer with a raising saw and man’s size table. 





Send for “Make It ILL-C; 
Pay You 3” Circular to MAKERS ida tS pdt MACHINERY 


Hill-Curtis Chicago Store 
641 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Rep. Southeastern States Exclusive Agents for Canada and gle foundland Exclusive Agents for France 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., The Canadian American Mach. Co., France, S. A. 
Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver Paris, X., France 


Hill-Curtis New York Sto E xclusive Agents for Australia Exclusive Agents for England 
Printing Crafts’ Bidg., 461 8th Ave., ‘Room 1603 T. Wimble & Co., Ltd. The Canadian-American Mach. Co., Ltd. 
New York City Sy dney, Melbourne, Brisbane London, E. C. 4, England 


























ESEL 


HY buy the finest product of modern rotary press manu- 
facturers and be satisfied with the antiquated “V” groove 
and the old drop-in nut? Have your cylinders grooved to accom- 
modate the famous Wesel Hook, used successfully for years with 
the Wesel Final Base, and enjoy the subsequent economies of 
more accurate register, greater speed in locking plates on cylinders 


and positive assurance against ‘‘slippage’’ of plates during a run. gi . One of four cylinders 
groove y us with the 

Your present rotary cylinders may be regrooved, provid- Wesel Final System for 

ing original grooves are accurately spaced, but certainly ey: the Cuneo-Henneberry 

a modern new rotary should be modernly equipped. Corporation for one of 


Let us tell you all about the Wesel Final System. their new Schwartz- 
Seymour presses. Each 


cylinder is 74” between 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY bearers and 70” in cit- 


cumference and accom- 


72-80 Cranberry Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. modates 96 plates. 
CHICAGO BRANCH— 431 South Dearborn Street 
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This Versatile Meisel Press prints two colors in one operation one 
color on each side of sheet. It has a web 27 by 33 inches, printing up 
to 26 inches; two types of delivery, one cutting the full width web into 
sheets and accumulating with fly delivery; the other has two or three slit 
webs, registering and cutting, and delivering insets of two or three sheets. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















The Dependability of 
R.R. B. Padding Glue 


Is one of the outstanding reasons for its ever increasing use. Made of 
exceptionally high grade materials, all of which are carefully tested to 
insure uniform quality, it has the strength to hold any kind of paper, great 
flexibility and a free flow, insuring satisfactory results under all conditions. 


Order a Trial Can from One of the Following Dealers 


Baltimore, Md........ G. Hardy Armstrong 
Birmingham, Ala City Paper Co. 
Birmingham, Ala Graham Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
American Type Fdrs. Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Dallas, Texas Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Dallas, ‘Texas Southwestern Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas Graham Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo Graham Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich Gebhard Bros. 
El Paso, Texas Graham Paper Co. 


Toronto, Canada 


Fort Worth, Texas..... 
Hagerstown, Md...... 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 
Nashville, Tenn 

New Haven, Conn..... 
New Orleans, La 
Ogden, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah. . 
San Francisco, Cal... .. 
St. Louis, Mo 

Seattle, Wash 
Springfield, Mass... .. 
Washington, D.C..... 


Southwestern Paper Co. 
Antietam Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
McClellan Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Scoville Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Graham Paper Co. 
American Paper Co. 


.Stone & Andrew, Inc. 


R. P, Andrews Paper Co. 


Wilson-Munroe Co. 


or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 15 Vandewater St.. NEW YORK 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 


made-up envelopes and 


Composing- Room 


eis a ;, sheet work equally well 


It Is Better to correct imperfect printing surfaces 

before the form has gone to press. 
It is now just as wasteful to correct imperfect printing surfaces 
after the form has gone to press as it is to correct typo- 
graphical errors on the press. Modern methods make waste- 
ful much makeready on the presses. 

You can know immediately in the first proof just what is 
needed to be done to printing surfaces, and the time consum- 
ing work of makeready on the press can mostly be saved 
before the pages are locked up if you use 


Vandercook Rigid Bed 


Composing Room Presses 


Factory methods recently installed at the Vandercook 
factory provide for the grinding in of all cylinders used on 
Vandercook Presses, and all parts for all of these presses are 
held to very close limits. 





Write us for complete information and list of Service Stations. 


Vandercook & Sons inter f he os : 4 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., ieee - _ ‘; oo curved ‘ ‘a a 
rom Curve ates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S & S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 

















Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
° f thi lly ef- 
All-Steel Galley Cabinets Ss ea ranonats ie 


for Storage Purposes ligation. 


No. 200-— Holds 100 83{x13” Galleys; 4 tier; number 
strips opposite runs; finished in dark green enamel $35.00 S [ O K E S & S MI [ H i O. 
No. 208—Same as the above, but holds 100 Pressed $45 00 S d 1 tie Phil d 1 hi P 
“5 ummerdatle Avenue liadelpnila, ra. 


Steel Galleys 6!4 x23!” 
CHICAGO METAL MFG. COMPANY London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
3724 S. ROCKWELL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS London, E. C. 1 
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TE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Present-day competition forces the manufacturer to 
establish a sound claim of superiority for his product. 
He must sell more than mere merchandise—he must sell 


“SATISFACTION” 





TelepBone Wabasb 5408 
Hillison & Etten Company 
Personal fervice~ 
PRINTERS - BINDERS 
638 Federal Street 
CHICAGO 


August 13, 1924. 


Metals Refining Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


Gent lemen: 


Ye submit herewith two printed samples 
which we consider exceptionally fine examples of 
printing direct from type. 


THE CRANE catalogue wae printed with 
type made from Wilke’s Standard Monotype, and over 
10,000 impressions made. 


THE SINSHBIMER catalogue was printed 
with sluge made from Wilke'’s Linotype Metal, and 
21,000 impreseions made. 


We have used Wilks'’s Type Metals ex- 
two years, and are please o 





METALS REFINING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


WAREHOUSES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 
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ERE is a folding machine designed and 
built expressly for the medium-sized 
printing plant. 

That means its designers planned to cover 
a fairly wide range of sizes, 12”x 18” up to 
25”x 38” sheets. This will cover the require- 
ments of the major portion of the average 
plant’s folding work. 

This basis machine has a folding range 
of one fold for four pages to four folds for 
thirty-two pages. Additional folds are ob- 
tained by adding attachments. 

If you are trying to meet competition by 
hand folding, or if your present folder is 
not entirely satisfactory, Mentges No. 11 


will enable you to make more profit by reducing costs, or to maintain present profits 
at a lowered selling price. In either case you gain on your competitor. 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


“The RIGHT Folder for YOUR Work” sll 


Folding for Profit 


Mentges Folder No. 11 is the ideal folder for the 
average printer. Complete details showing you how 
to make money with this folder sent upon request. 
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Give the Proof Reader a 
Fair Chance 


A good proof reader working from clean, sharp proofs can 
prevent costly delays by marking out worn, damaged or 
imperfect letters. Without true proofs he guesses and 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


ssing is the greatest foe of efficiency. 
The Potter Proof Press is acknowledged to be the press that pro- 


duces quality proofs. With Potter proofs before him the proof 
reader has a fair chance to render a full measure of service. 


Get the circular which tells about Potter Proof Presses. 



























“The most useful book ever offered the profession” 


Now Ready! 


Selling Creative 
Printing 
By “MAC” (Geo. O. McCarthy) 
Author of “Keeping the Wheels Going,” Etc. 













Twelve big 9x12 chapters profusely illustrated with 
modern typographic designs, (not plates) 
most of them printed in two colors: 


Chapter Headings 


Advertising Campaigns Printers’ Advertising Ideas 
Broadsides& Mailing Cards Catalogs and Booklets 
Programs, Folders, Menus Advertising Blotters 


Business Stationery Society Stationery 
Novelty Advertising Business Cards 
Announcements Greeting Cards 


and a big special exhibit of specimens in colors in back of the book 












Over 100 pages of practical money-making ideas! 
“Written so the devil can understand it’* 
A boon to printing salesmen, a “style show” for the business office 


Based on facts, not theory. Edition limited. Order now 












Price $5.20 postpaid - foreign $5.50 













Don’t send personal checks. Make checks and money orders payable to 


The Chimes Press Inc. Publishers 











117 East Pico Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance and speed. 


We have been Pe A clay, Aekol Our wide experi- 
building them | ll a re | pode he ence and good 
right for over . x —~oe, P ash” Ss service are gladly 
forty years ‘ ee a Oe eee at your command 


KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 
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Ne "BOSTON Wire Stitchers 


no ¢ Is the Answer to Your Bindery Problems 
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STITCHER 
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dee 


Mors and better stitching is 
done on Bostons than on any other 
machine. Single and multiple head 
Capac models to meet every requirement 


two sheets 
to one-fourth 


pa of the large or small printing office 
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Combined 


flat and WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 
saddle table 
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American Type Founders 
Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTONS 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMOND FAMILY TEAGUE BORDERS 
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1c Press, with Extension Delivery and Fan 
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SERS of KELLY Automatic 


PREsSES obtain maximum pro- 
duction, high quality of work and enjoy 
many operating conveniences and labotr- 
saving features not to be found in other 
presses. The percentage of productive 
time is high, the upkeep unusually low. 
Write to our nearest Selling House for 


full particulars regarding Kelly Presses. 
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AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


ae 


Sold also by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
at Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas and Seattle. 
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Now the Ludlow 


Brings Profit to the Job Printer 


HE Ludlow’s two-year record of important new developments has so widened 
its range of usefulness that to know the Ludlow of To-day is to realize the 
money-making possibilities of this system of composition because it surpasses 

every other system for the job printer. 

In every kind of plant—for every kind of job work—for printing on every kind of 
stock—the Ludlow is a highly profitable investment. 

The Ludlow is a system of hand-setting matrices for producing type on slugs. 
Installed in your plant, the Ludlow provides an endless supply of new, clear-cut type 
in a six to sixty point size range, in a wide variety of splendid Roman and Italic type- 
faces. The ‘‘all the type you want when you want it” feature entirely eliminates run- 
ning around in circles hunting for sorts or resetting caused by lack of material. It also 
means that you can get out every new job when it comes regardless of the job ahead 


of it, and the typefaces are always new. 


E ? Decidedly so, for its first cost is 
conomy « low—a first payment not exceed- 


ing an average type replacement 


cost. Upkeep almost nothing. Matrices last indef- 
initely. Only small floor space required. Ludlow type- Speed? To the average printer who does not 
eo 


on-slugs makes up, breaks up for color and makes 
ready much quicker than single type, and there is no 
distribution of dead forms. Multiple forms with Lud- 
low slugs save the cost of electrotypes, save time in 






getting to press and cut presswork costs tremendously. 
And these are only a few of the many Ludlow money- 
making features. 


really know the Ludlow its speed seems 

almost impossible. But the fact is the 
Ludlow is the fastest system for setting job composi- 
tion—and we welcome an opportunity to prove it. 


Until you know the Ludlow of To-day, you cannot appreciate what it 
can do for you. Get the facts at once. We will gladly give them to you. 





SAN FRANCISCO: Hearst Building 


Over 100 New Ludlow 
Job Faces 


Fourteen different series with from 
seven to eleven different sizes in 
each series. 
Some of the Most Popular New 
Ludlow Faces: 

Art Craft Light series with thirty 
special and swash characters in 
each size. 

Art Craft Light Italic series, in pro- 
cess. 

Art Craft Bold series. 

Century Expanded series. 

Lining Plate Gothic Medium series. 

Lining Plate Gothic Bold series, in 

process. 











Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


CHICAGO 


These Important New Ludlow Developments Allin Two Years’ Time 


True Cut Caslon series. 

True Cut Caslon Italic series with 
its beautiful swash characters. 

Ludlow Black series, in process. 

Ludlow’ No. 11 Family (based on 
Goudy), consisting of the follow- 
ing: 

No. 11 Light series. 

No. 11 Light Italic series, in process. 

No. 11 Bold series. 

No. 11 Bold Italic series. 


Small Job Faces 


Many Ludlow job faces are now 
available in the 6, 8 and 10 point. 


Rule Form Matrices 
These rule form matrices are revo- 
lutionizing the setting of blank 


work and greatly cutting the cost 


of composition. 












NEW YORK: World Building 


Big Advertising Figures 
Up to 144 point. 


New Ludlow Features 
New Design Stick Stop 


For more accurately locating stick 
in relation to end of mold. 


Quick-adjusting Side Guide 
New Equalizing Bar 
Several new safety devices 
New Water-Cooled Mold 


Permits of continuous casting with- 
out overheating the mold, and in- 
sures complete solidity of all slugs. 





LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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FOUR FAMOUS PRODUCTS of the 





Upham 
Sheet Rotary Press 


Guaranteed to print at a speed of 5000 
to 6000 per hour. 








Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
makes presses deliver light paper 


a8 P. M. like this | instead of like this if 
Vacuum 
Bronzer 











80 to 90% of all bronzed work produced in the United 
States is done on this machine. It is the standard for 
quality and a consistent profit earner. Theakykuwwn scene of wetindly seme 
ing costly troubles due to static electricity. 




















Automatic Ink Dryer 


i Ss The safe gas attachment which en- 

: 2 ables its users to send their 

7 : ae oe ‘py sheets to the bindery 

— ee 5 ee a: hours earlier than 
ee ite ever before. 


aeetetettt 
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UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY on 


83 Broad Street, Boston 38 Park Row, New York 604 Fisher Building, Chicago 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














THE AULT & WIBORG CoO. cincinnati 


INKS FOR ALL THE GRAPHIC ARTS 











Jet Black No. 1555-95 Light Yellow No. 1560-87 Strong Red No. 1560-88 
Bronze Orange No. 1560-81 Pure Blue No. 1560-83 Deep Green No. 1560-86 
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Every-Day Inks 


ASSURE UNIFORMITY AT ALL TIMES 





HE inks used on this sheet are some 
of our Every-Day Colors, printed on a 
cylinder press, single rolled, without slip 
sheeting, under normal pressroom condi- 
tions. Note the brilliancy and smoothness. 
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ORDER BY COLOR & NUMBER 


Jet Black No. 1555-95 
Light Yellow No. 1560-87 
Strong Red No. 1560-88 
Bronze Orange No. 1560-81 
Pure Blue No. 1560-83 
Deep Green — No. 1560-86 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 
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“Here and Everywhere”’ 
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NEW YORK 8T. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO, CAN, CORDOBA, ARG, CANTON, CHINA 
BOSTON CLE\N ELAND ATLANTA MONTREAL, CAN. MENDOZA, ARG. TIENTSIN, CHINA 
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PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO NEW ORLEANS WINNIPEG, CAN. RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL HONGKONG 

BALTIMORE DETROIT HOUSTON VANCOL VER, B.C, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY MANILA, P. L. 

CHICAGO MILWAUKEF SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES, ARG. SHANGHAI, CHINA LONDON E, C., ENG, 
LOS ANGELES ROSARIO, ARG. 
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The Greatest Value Ever Offered on the 
Finest Numbering Machine Ever Built 


| "Modet 5 $1 500 
at: F ae 715° 


SIX WHEEL | 
N® 123456 gianni 


Facsimile Hand Engraved All Steel Drop ciphers rest on solid bear- 
ing and cannot get low under any 


Clear Cut Figures Standard Type High omnsiane. 


Our Guarantee The wheel shaft can be drawn 
FORWARD, BACKWARD OR SKIP out from either end, permitting 
quick insertion of skip wheels. 


FALSING Numbering Machines NUMBERING i ; 
are guaranteed to do perfect accu- Posey oe -e — 
rate numbering. If due to any Falsing Numbering Machines are sold by us direct to the hates. _ 


inti Iso by i 
alt fm manuactare they fall to Pring Gnd ond any Independen i pre interchangeable, re 
give complete satisfaction — just s . placeable and easy to repair. 


return them and we will cancel Discounts 10 per cent in quantities of 25 or over. Takes less room in the chase, 
the charges. Special discount of 5 per cent allowed if payment size 5x9 pices. 
enclosed with order. 


FALSING PRODUCTS CoO., 299 Broadway, New York 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF NUMBERING DEVICES 









































Peerless 
Type Cabinet 


CAM ID 


/ 
1 


Mh 


One of the many designs of 

Cabinets from our complete 

line of high grade compos- 
ing room equipment. 


nn! 


Gy , ; 
Established J Uh (F ( Y LUDINGTON 


en ¢ . J Lif VY Bk OMEpPasey MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of a complete line of highest grade Composing Room Equipment—For Sale by all Independent Dealers 
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pMMERMIL7 
ANNOVNCEMENTS Fs 


250 ENVELOPES 
feice anos 


— RIPPLE FINISH 4 ' 


WHIT 


A S ] For eleven months of the 

CAaASONA year, people buy in their reg- 

4 ular marts of trade. With 

Opp ortunt Ly the holidays comes a broader 

urge, and folks who would never otherwise buy anything 

except their usual brands of goods, shop around in strange 
aisles. 


A mailing list and some printed announcements will 
bring a worth-while share of this transient business to any 
store that will use them. Retailers are looking for ideas 
now and will give consideration to selling helps you may 
offer. 

Besides the early holiday trade, there is a last-minute 
business in Christmas gifts that runs to large volume of 
business every year. These tardy dollars are good money, 
and they can considerably fatten the total of a merchant’s 
holiday receipts. 
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If a retail dealer has 


How you Can once tried the power of 
Get Busin ess printed Hammermill An- 


nouncements directed to a 
suitable mailing list, he is a probable buyer for another lot 
of them. If he has never used such material, you may 
open up a whole new field of economical sales effort to him. 


Hammermill Announcements can proclaim the facil- 
ities of a store to give good holiday selections, with profits 
for the dealer who uses them and the printer who sells 
them. 


The portfolio illustrated contains printed specimens of 
Hammermill Announcements, (paper, cards and envelopes 


to match)— eal 


dummy sheets, 





anda full show- | 
ing of borders | |) seasatons 
and ornaments NN (=e ee 
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small cost. ; : Making More 
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Your Services 
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Hammermill 
Paper 
Company 








Erie, 
Pennsylvania 
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Your Product Is Bought 
For What If Will Do 


STRONG selling argument for future satisfaction 

is the proof that past performance has given com- 
plete satisfaction. Powerful advertising utilizes this fact 
by illustrating a product in use, giving satisfaction. You 
know of instances which prove certain features of your 
product superior. Why not use good illustrations and 
bring out these selling points? 


We Can Help You To Do This 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 




















A New 
Color Plan-- 


Not only new, but also so 

original--and so different 
from other attempts, as to 
place it on a plane of non- 
competition! 

John F. Earhart, noted landscape 
painter and life-long student of the 
laws of color harmony--creator of 
the “Harmonizer” and the “Color 
Printer”--is putting the finishing 
touches to the crowning achievement 
of his career. It is a Color Plan that 
can be used as a correct guide to the 
selection of thousands of harmonious 
color combinations. 

There will be nothing theoretical 
or technical about it--it will be simple 
to understand and simple to use. 


FIRST EDITION -- 4,000 COPIES 


Ready for delivery about December 
15. Nearly one thousand have already 
been reserved. The price will be 
ten dollars. Reserve your copy now. 


The Feicke Printing Co. 


424-436 Pioneer Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Goudy—Kennerley 


BothRoman and Italic 
ALL SIZES 6 TO 36 POINT 


in 5-pound fonts is ready. 





EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Buffalo, New York 


Delevan, New York - 
— 








MOTORS 


and 


CONTROLLERS 
For Every Printing 


Requirement 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
































WE CAN PROVE THIs: 


With the Pabo Fob Recording System the Job 
Envelope, the Job Record and the Job Sum- 
mary are filled out with one operation and on 
one sheet. When completed it gives total cost 
and complete history of job from start to 
finish at a cost of 1.7c per job, which in- 
cludes all forms. Not a Cost-Finding System. 


Write for Samples and Be Convinced 


THE PABO COMPANY 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


306 Kittson Avenue 

















THE MILLSAP LIST PRESS 





A HAND MACHINE for printing mailing lists in a continuous strip 
directly from type as set in your own galleys. You can use the label 
pasting machine you now have. 

Saves printing in sheets and trouble of cutting columns apart and past- 
ing ends together. Labor is reduced and mistakes eliminated. You can 
still use proof sheets for bookkeeping. Send for further details and prices. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, Greenfield, Mass. 
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Golding Appliances 


For the Print Shop, Banks, Stationers, cAdvertising Man, Photographer, cArtist, 
School, Manufacturer and Every Office of Every Kind 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Golding Press Division 


American Type Founders Company 





FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 








































This is a well made, 
but low priced cut- 
ter. The knives are 
of good quality tool 
steel. It has a bal- 


anced handle, iron feet and 
hardwood table ruled in one- 


The “‘Pear!’’ Paper Cutter 
With Base for Waste Cuttings 





Is a leader among small cutters 
for cutting stock in quantity. It 
isinlarge use bysmall print shops 
and multigraph shops for cutting 
stock to special sizes as required; 
by banks, department stores and 
large commercial houses for cut- 
ting the margins from their 
monthly statements; and by pho- 
tographers for cutting sensitized 
paper in quantity and to exact 
size for printing. 


The “‘Official’’ 
Card Cutter 
















Two Sizes 


inch squares to provide a convenient cutting guide at any point. 


The **‘Boston’’ Card Cutter No. 36B 








Complete 
with 
Folding 
Table 






Is for use in the offices of engi- 
neers, draftsmen, sign writers, 
etc. Large sheets of drawings, 


blue prints, tracings, veneer, cloth, thin tin, etc., are handled 


easily, accurately and quickly with this size of the Boston Cutter. 














Tablet Press, Pad Counter and 
Tablet Knife 






This press is designed for blocking billheads, letterheads, 
noteheads and general office forms, etc., and can be used for 
bundling. It is of cast iron and wood construction, easy to 
operate, simple, strong and convenient. 

The Tablet Knife, illustrated in the center, is used to cut through the 
cement employed in blocking t he loose stock compressed by the Tablet Press. 
Paper can be padded any thickness. Cement the edges, and when the cement 
has set, cut into tablets or sections with the tablet knife. 

The Pad Counter, illustrated at the left, isan appliance used for marking 


off pads of equal size after loose stock has been blocked in Tablet Press. 


The ‘‘Boston’’ Card Cutter 


Made in Four Sizes 


table and balanced handle. 





This is the most complete and best 
made of all card cutters. It has 


adjustable front, side 
and back gauges, 
knives of best tool 
steel, one-piece iron 
frame, mahogany 
It is just the thing for cutting 


and trimming paper, cardboard, thin leather, asbestos insula- 


Press 


This press is fitted 
with a stationary 
platen. Designed 
especially for print- 
ing titles on tracings 
and blue prints, and 
has been found well 
adapted for printing 
on rubber goods, ap- 
pliances and novel- 
ties that would be 


awkward to handle on a movable 
Equipped for operation by hand lever or power. 


platen. 





tion, rubber and canvas fabric, etc. 


The “Official” Imprinting { 
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Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Miller 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Labor Saving Accessories. Descriptive matter sent on request. 


Prosperous Pennsylvania Printer Accredits 
Success to Millers 


The accompanying illustration pictures 
a model installation of Miller Feeder- 
Equipped Chandler & Price Presses operat- 
ing in the plant of John Hartenstine, 64 
E. Main street, Norristown, Pa. The in- 
stallation consists of the following: One 
8 x 12 Unit, three 10 x 15 Units, and one 
12 x 18 Unit. The 8 x 12 is equipped with 
Envelope Attachment, while the 12 x 18 at 
the end of the line is equipped with one of 
the new Miller Electric Sheet Driers. 

The following brief paragraph, which we 
quote from a.letter just received from Mr. 
Hartenstine, sets forth facts relating to his 


first and subsequent investments in Miller 
Feeders, which will be of interest to every 
owner of a job-press department: 

“Eight years ago I was operating two 
hand-fed presses when your representative 
called and persuaded me to install a 10 x 15 
Miller Feeder and send the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company the salary of the hand 
feeder, which I did. This first 10 x 15 
Miller made it possible for me to own five 
Miller Units today, my own home, one of 
the best automobiles made, and to enjoy a 
vacation which every business owes the 
owner. The five units are operated by two 
pressmen. The printing turned out is of 
the highest grade—halftone, color and 


close-register work for the particular people 
of this vicinity.” 

Mr. Hartenstine’s experience with Miller 
Feeders is but typical of the success and 
prosperity which Miller equipment has 
brought to hundreds of other Miller users 
in all parts of the world. All of which 
proves that money spent for this equipment 
is the best investment for quick results the 
printer can make. A line addressed to the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, 
will bring full particulars—descriptive mat- 
ter, samples of Miller-Fed work, facsimile 
letters from enthusiastic users and details 
of the Miller “Put-it-on-your-payroll” pay- 
ment plan. 

















Battery of one 8x 12, three 10x 15 and one 12x 18 Miller Ideal Units. 








Plant of John Hartenstine, Norristown, Pa. 


—Advertisement. 
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Miller Saw-Trimmer Co’s 


New Detroit Branch Office 
located at 619 Wayne Street 


Jay F.O’Donnett, Local Manager 


The New Detroit Branch will carry a complete stock 
of Miller Machines, Accessories and parts. Here also 
Expert Miller Service will be available at all times, 
as well as prompt Miller Saw-Sharpening Service. 








Far-Sighted Printers Equipping for 
Big Business 


With the advent of the busiest season the 
printing industry has enjoyed since the 
months immediately following the war, the 
question is uppermost in the mind of every 
ambitious printer: 

“Will it pay me to replace my hand- 
fed equipment with new Miller high-speed 
automatic machinery ?” 

This highly important question is best 
answered by the 12,441 progressive printers 
who have already equipped their plants to 
meet present-day production requirements. 

We met one of these printers at the 
Typothete Convention. He was fairly 
“bubbling” over with enthusiasm over a 
recent installation of two new Miller 
“High-Speed” Presses. At the same time 
he expressed regret that he did not install 
his “High-Speeds” a year before, convinced 
that in this short period they would not 
only have paid for themselves, but also 
earned him a nice dividend on his invest- 
ment. 

Where is there a printer who could not 
double his profits by replacing his slow, 
costly operated machines with modern 
high-speed automatics? Almost without 
exception the saving in operating costs and 
the profits from increased production will 
in a single year balance his total invest- 


ment, and in addition yield a margin of 
profit exceeding the net results of any pre- 
vious year. 


Accessibility an Important Miller Feeder 
Characteristic 

The accessibility of the Miller Feeder as 
it applies to the platen in makeready as 
well as to the delivery table, is deserving 
of careful consideration by those contem- 
plating the purchase of a_ platen-press 
feeder. 

For makeready, the Miller Feeder is 
quickly and easily raised to an upright po- 
sition, giving unobstructed access to the 
platen. When makeready is complete, the 
feeder is simply lowered to the feeding 
position, where, without further adjust- 
ment, it is in readiness to proceed with the 
run. In the remote contingency that it is 
necessary to resort to hand-feeding, the 
entire feeder top can be removed from the 
press in five seconds. This places the ma- 
chine in perfect condition for hand-feeding, 
there being no auxiliary trips remaining on 
the press proper—all of the automatic fea- 
tures being incorporated in the top which 
is removed. 

Of particular value, as a contributing aid 
to maximum quality and quantity produc- 
tion, is the convenient position of the 
Miller Feeder delivery table. Differing from 


other automatic feeders, which deliver the 
printed sheets below, the Miller delivers 
the work printed-side-up on top, where 
each sheet as it comes from the press is 
directly beneath the eye of the operator. 
This feature provides for convenient attach- 
ment of electric sheet drier or for slip- 
sheeting, as desired, practically impossible 
where sheets are delivered below. 

Another exclusive Miller Feeder feature 
is the positive control of sheet from the 
time it is separated from the pile until de- 
livered to the delivery table. Without this 
positive control of sheet throughout, it is 
impossible to maintain accurate register at 
maximum press speeds. 


Miller Branches Stock Presses and 
Paper Cutters 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company an- 
nounces each Miller Branch now carries 
available for prompt shipment Chandler & 
Price open presses, including the popular 
Craftsman, Chandler & Price Lever and 
Power Paper Cutters, the Challenge Ma- 
chinery Company’s Advance and Diamond 
Lever and Power Cutters, and the National 
line of Lever and Power Cutters. 

Purchasers of this equipment through the 
Miller Company are assured of the same 
expert attention and satisfactory service as 
is extended to Miller Machine users. 

Advertisement. 
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Better Printing—Its Advantages to the Printer 
and to the Consumer’ 


By Harry HittMAn 


E question of better printing 

is one that has been discussed 

off and on for quite a while, 

: rather half-heartedly at times 

I am afraid, but even at that 

; it has undoubtedly accom- 

plished something. I believe 

you will agree that never has 

there been such recognition of 

the value of good printing as 

we find at the present time. Yet we still find there 
is by no means the recognition there should be, even 
on the part of printers themselves, and surely printers 
should be leaders in any movement that is for the bene- 
fit of their industry. There is still too great a tendency 
toward the idea that “so long as it can be read it is 
good enough.” Printers themselves are largely, if not 
wholly, to blame for this condition. It can be traced 
back to the lack of system in the training of workers 
for the printing industry. We have been too strongly 
inclined to start apprentices without any consideration 
being given to their adaptability for the work they are 
‘to take up. Happily there is an awakening. We are 
now devoting greater attention not only to the selec- 
tion of the boys, but also to their training after they 
are taken into the industry. Undoubtedly the coming 
years will see much greater advancement, and we will 
see greater progress in the movement for better printing. 
If a business man is not feeling quite up to his 
accustomed physical standard, what does he do? If 
he is wise, he consults a physician. Does he tell that 
physician what to give him? Not by any means. He 
takes the physician’s advice, accepts his prescription 
or the remedy for his ailment and pays the bill without 
questioning the physician’s recommendations, confi- 
dent he will derive the required benefit. Of course, he 


*The substance of an address delivered before the combined groups of 
the Milwaukee Typothete on September 9, 1924. 
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selects a good physician. If a man is in legal difficulties 
he selects a good attorney, on whom he depends to get 
him straightened out. Likewise, if that same man 
contemplates erecting a building he seeks the services 
of a good specialist, an architect, and after expressing 
his own ideas regarding what he wants he leaves the 
architect to draw up plans, write the specifications 
and arrange the details of building. 

Do we find the same situation when that same man 
starts to get out some printed matter for the purpose 
of building up his business, for creating sales for the 
commodity, whatever it may be, in which he is dealing? 
We do in about five cases out of a hundred, possibly 
ten, but in the large majority of cases the situation 
seems to be entirely reversed. Most buyers of printing 
apparently know more about what is best suited to 
their requirements than the printer does. Yet it is the 
printer’s business to produce printed matter; he is the 
one who should be consulted as to what is best suited 
for the purpose, and he should be in a position to advise 
and counsel, to offer suggestions, to arrange the details 
of selecting the paper, the engravings, the type, and so 
on. I believe firmly that if printers held the same posi- 
tion in their field as the physician, the lawyer and the 
architect do in theirs we would soon see less of the 
haphazard printed matter which now floods the country. 

What is the purpose for which most of our 
printed matter is produced? Is it not for creating 
business? Then, is it not essential that the printed 
matter accomplish its purpose as efficiently as possible 
and with the least possible waste? Of course, the ques- 
tion of price enters largely, almost wholly in fact, into 
nearly every job of printing. But is it not sound logic 
to argue that if putting a few dollars extra into a piece 
of printing will make it produce greater returns those 
few extra dollars will be well spent? 

Printing today, as I have already stated, is produced 
almost wholly for the purpose of creating business. 
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That is the phase of the subject I am discussing here. 
It is not my intention to consider work that comes 
under the head of private limited editions, or de luxe 
editions, or the higher artwork. We are fortunate in 
having some printers in the country who can devote 
their time to work of that nature, for we can not dis- 
pute the fact that it has a beneficial effect on the indus- 
try as a whole, and that it raises the standard of the 
industry. It is a joy, an inspiration, to be able to handle 
and mull over a piece of printing of that character. 
But we can not all be producers of de luxe printing all 
the time. In fact, were it not for what we might call 
the general run of printing, which produces the where- 
withal for carrying on our daily activities, I doubt 
whether any of us would have the wherewithal to in- 
dulge in some of the de luxe editions. 

So let us get down to brass tacks and keep in mind 
the fact that we are dealing solely with printing that 
is for the purpose of building business. 

We are living in an age that has been called the 
strenuous age. As the poet has told us: 

= . We are living 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 
In our present business life we are forced to count the 
minutes. Elimination of waste is the watchword. The 
ordinary business man has not the time to study care- 
fully every piece of printed matter that reaches his 
desk through the medium of our postal system. A hur- 
ried glance is about all he can give it, and if any piece 
is to accomplish its purpose it must almost instantane- 
ously flash its message to the mind of the one who 
receives it so that if it presents something in which he 
is particularly interested, he will either go through it 
immediately or lay it aside until he has the time to 
give it a careful reading. If it does not impress him 
immediately it finds its way into the yawning cavern 
at the side of his desk — the waste basket — and there 
is another piece added to the waste of industry. 

So the first thing to be considered is the presenta- 
tion of the message — the layout, the design, the typog- 
raphy, or the illustration, whatever is used to catch the 
attention of the reader and hold it until the message 
is impressed upon his brain. If the message is con- 
cealed in a jumbled mess of type matter the ordinary 
reader will not wade through it. It must be made easy 
to read — and here we have the essential feature that 
should be considered above all others when any piece 
of printing is being planned. “Type is made to be 
read,” said the late Benjamin Sherbow, and no truer 
statement could be made. What good is type if it is 
not read? Yet, how often we see printed matter that 
has the appearance of having been thrown together 
without any consideration having been given to mak- 
ing it easy to read. 

In planning the layout, then, careful attention 
should be given to ease of reading. Display lines, 
which are attention catchers, should not be too long, 
and they should be so arranged that the attention is 
caught immediately and held, or led into what follows. 
Then the reading matter that follows must be arranged 
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in its logical order so the reader will be carried through 
it without any distracting elements to break the con- 
tinuity of thought while he is reading. The typography 
is a most important part, because it is through the 
typography that the message is conveyed. If illustra- 
tions are used to catch the attention they should be 
designed with a view to leading the reader into the 
message the moment his attention becomes centered 
upon them. The important point to consider all the 
way through is to make the reading matter inviting so 
that the piece of printed matter will accomplish its 
purpose. 

It might be well to inject right here that any piece 
of printing must be suitable for the purpose for which 
it is produced. This should be kept uppermost in mind 
throughout the planning and designing. If it is not 
suited to its purpose, then no matter how good the 
typography and the other elements entering into it, it 
can not be considered a successful piece of printing. 
To stretch the imagination a little for the sake of illus- 
tration, let us say we are getting out an advertising 
booklet for heavy auto trucks. It would be out of place 
entirely to handle it in the same manner we would if 
we were producing an invitation to a full dress ball, or 
an announcement for Tiffany jewelry. Similarly, it 
would be a mistake to get out a de luxe piece of print- 
ing on expensive hand-made paper to sell mouse traps. 
Printing must be suited to its purpose. But while we 
are making a piece of printing suitable for the pur- 
pose for which it is being produced we must not over- 
look the important fact that each piece should receive 
the best workmanship possible, keeping in mind that 
its object is to get results. Results are what count; 
they are what the customer is looking for, and many a 
good prospective customer has been turned against the 
use of printing simply because some piece did not pro- 
duce the results he expected. 

Going from the typography, or the presentation in 
type of the message to be conveyed, we must also con- 
sider the other elements, for each one has its place in the 
appearance of the finished job. Many a good piece of 
typography has been spoiled by the wrong selection of 
paper, by poor presswork or by the use of a combination 
of colors that clash rather than harmonize. Is it not 
worth while to put a cent or two a pound more into the 
paper if it is going to mean the difference between get- 
ting the message read and having it thrown into the 
waste basket? The average person likes the feel of a 
good piece of paper. Notice how frequently you see a 
person pick up a piece of printing and feel the paper. 
It is poor economy to try to save a few cents a pound 
on the paper, or a few dollars on the entire amount 
required for the job, when the paper makes such a dif- 
ference in the appearance as well as in the results 
secured. Likewise it is poor economy to cut down a 
few dollars on the presswork when so much depends 
on it for the finished appearance. The character of 
the engravings used presents another important phase 
in the production of a good piece of printing. Yet 
how often we see engravings that have apparently been 
made without any consideration having been given to 
the kind of paper on which they are to be printed. An 
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eighty-line screen halftone is just as much out of place 
on a highly finished enamel paper as a one hundred and 
fifty line screen is on news-print. 

Still another essential item is the ink, frequently 
considered a ‘small part of the finished job. Yet how 
many jobs are practically ruined because an inferior 
grade of ink has been used? Many printers seem to 
have the mistaken idea that they are saving money 
when they use a cheaper grade of ink. If they would 
only make a careful test they would most likely find 
that an ink that costs a little more a pound would not 
only go farther and give a much better covering capac- 
ity, but would also bring about a big improvement in the 
appearance of the finished product. 

Mark well the fact that you can not slight any part 
of the work in a piece of printing without its having an 
influence on the final test of its success. From the 
original planning and designing, through the typogra- 
phy, the selection of the paper and the engravings, the 
presswork, the ink and the binding, all these factors 
must be in harmony and up to standard, or the job 
will fail in the final test. 

These thoughts which I have been emphasizing are 
really fundamental principles, possibly elementary 
principles, which are known to all good printers, and 
should be known to all who have anything to do with 
the production of printed matter. They have a dis- 
tinct bearing on the subject of better printing, and 
every printer or allied tradesman should see that they 
are emphasized when dealing with the buyer of print- 
ing. This would have a great tendency toward im- 
proving the character of by far the larger proportion of 
the printed matter that is being turned out. 

What is the advantage to the consumer of better 
printing? I believe I have already stressed this point 
in a measure, but possibly it would be well to go into 
it a little further. Let me use this statement, or ques- 
tion, which I have used several times before: Take, 
for example, the ordinary handbill or dodger thrown 
at doors or put in mail boxes. This class of work is 
generally gotten up rather cheaply, probably costing 
but a few dollars a thousand. If by the expenditure 
of an extra dollar or two a thousand that handbill can 
be improved with more effective typography, a better 
grade of paper, and a little more attention to the press- 
work, so that it attracts greater attention and creates 
additional sales, is not the extra expenditure a good 
investment? 

I have emphasized the fact that printing today is 
produced primarily for the purpose of building busi- 
ness, for creating sales. In a large measure a business 
institution can be judged by the character of its printed 
matter. Poorly printed literature has a tendency to 
make the one who receives it feel that the house send- 
ing it out is a cheap institution. On the other hand, 
when we receive a piece of business literature nicely 
printed on good paper, folded evenly and inserted in 
a good container, we immediately form the impression 
that the house sending it is a substantial and responsible 
institution, with which we should like to do business. 

Good printing has a great influence in building up 
the prestige of any institution. We like to do business 
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with a bank that has an impressive building. In some 
way it gives us a sense of security; it creates the im- 
pression that the institution is a prosperous one. We 
like to dine in a nicely furnished, clean, well kept eat- 
ing house because it gives us the feeling that the food 
is the best that can be secured. We like the little extra 
touches of service, because they make the meal more 
appetizing. We like to go to a good clothing store and 
pay $25 or even $50 more for a suit of clothes, because 
it gives us the satisfaction of being well dressed and 
makes us feel we create a good impression. A $25 or 
$30 suit of clothes would cover our nakedness just as 
well as one costing from $75 to $100, but somehow or 
other we can not help feeling that the $100 suit makes 
a better impression and makes us look more prosper- 
ous. In just the same way good printing is of benefit 
to the consumer; it creates a much better impression 
in the mind of the recipient, and makes him feel he 
would rather do business with the house sending it 
than with one sending out inferior printed matter. 

What is the advantage to the printer of better 
printing? Well, leaving aside for the moment the pos- 
sibility of increased revenue, can we measure the sat- 
isfaction that comes from producing a piece of work in 
which we can take real pride? And is there not a great 
deal more satisfaction and true enjoyment to be derived 
from producing a superior piece of work than from one 
that is mediocre? Is it not true that when a real high- 
grade piece of work is going through the plant every 
man there is up on his toes, taking particular pains to 
see that at least his part of the job is done right? It 
requires a higher degree of skill to produce real good 
printing, and the printing house that is doing good work 
has a much higher grade of personnel than the one 
doing the common run of work. 

The true measure of success in this life is not the 
amount of money a man makes out of his work, but 
the real pleasure and satisfaction he gets out of what 
he does; and real enjoyment comes from doing well 
that which we are given to do. Yet —and here is 
where some of my good friends will charge me with 
being real mercenary — yet, unless with his pride and 
pleasure derived from doing superior work a man 
makes sufficient of this world’s goods to keep body and 
soul together, can it be said that he is a success? So 
the monetary side must be considered, and it can well 
be said that there is much greater profit in doing good 
work, and a number of good reasons could be given 
for it. Certainly it builds greater prestige for the 
printer. Most users of printing — that is, those who 
demand good printing — will seek a house with a repu- 
tation for doing that class of work, and they are gen- 
erally willing to pay more for it. But above all, the 
printer who is known as a producer of high-class work 
seldom finds it necessary to seek competitive jobs on 
which profits must be cut to get the orders. 

So better printing has its advantages for both the 
printer and the consumer, in building up a more sub- 
stantial business, in creating greater prestige and a 
more favorable impression, and — by no means least — 
in giving greater satisfaction. And both producer and 
consumer profit thereby. 
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IN the aggressive code of mod- 
ern business there is perhaps 
but little room for the discus- 


traditional; yet, the conscious 
perceptions of man do not 
) entirely originate from ra- 
tional understanding. It is 
hardly necessary to point out 


habitual. Likes and dislikes may prove to be actual; 
but choice is not always so consciously determined. 
The tie and collar donned by a man every day has 
become habit; he does not introspect as to the useful- 
ness or appropriateness of such articles. Merely does 
he condescend to go through life symbolically adorned 
with the requirements of modern custom. 

In the field of color we find the intricate associa- 
tions that have been linked with thought and custom. 
Throughout the ages the history and development of 
nations and religions has been prominent in the recog- 
nition of color as symbolic. There is no country that 
does not boast the hues of its flag. There is no religion 
that does not show great reverence in the selection of 
color. Heraldry in all its heroic splendor is deeply in- 
volved in the language of hue. There is no greater 
symbol of courage than red, nor a truer expression of 
sincerity than blue. 

It is therefore not illogical to consider that the use of 
color is thereby limited. We of today may doubt the 
existence of any superstitious intuitions. Yet, we speak 
in “ red ” hot terms, feel “ blue ” and consider the other 
fellow as “ green ” or “ yellow.” 

The universal significance of color is tremendous. 
Each nation has its hue, each State its color, and so 
with each city, society, school and individual as well. 
A preference for blue is a symbol to which a person 
may attribute beauty. To a nation color is placed 
synonymous with ideal and dogma. Nor can this be 
considered worthless. We may scoff at such childlike 
veneration. But what patriot could be inspired to rise 
for the glory and protection of his flag if it be adorned 
with stripes of pink and baby-blue! 

Business is at present undergoing an era of psy- 
chological investigation. The motives of the individual 
are being studied in order that a more substantial 
understanding may be developed and applied. The 
emotions, habits, customs of man are being classified 
so that devised appeals may prove of maximum in- 
spiration. The child, adult, man and woman each 
represents a field that necessitates separate attention. 
Quality in printing today is greatly superior. The 


sincere application of beauty and attraction is wide- 
spread — so much so that we find competition demand- 
ing the keenest of intelligence and knowledge. 

Color is an element of vast concern. It represents 
the greatest of visual appeals, lending interest and 
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pleasure to that which might otherwise be plain and 
monotonous. Our love for it is emotional. Whether 
or not it pleases is dependent, not only upon a personal 
sanction, but also upon the accumulated inheritance 
of unconscious reaction and association. An advertiser 
who desires to describe the solemn and glorious splen- 
dor of an Alaskan excursion would by no means select 
a pink stock for the purpose. Nor would the use of 
green be appropriate to recite the advantages of fire 
insurance. Examples such as these may be funda- 
mental. Yet association plays an important role in 
our mental makeup. We unconsciously ally inherent 
emotion with external stimulation such as color, result- 
ing in pleasure or displeasure according to our reaction. 

In giving the following lists of color symbolism it 
must be understood that nothing definite or final is 
meant. Personal ideas vary to a great extent. One 
may disapprove of seeing a favorite hue linked with 
something uncomplimentary. However, the symbol- 
ism given adequately represents a general association. 
It is by no means futile to contend that colors differ to 
the mind as well as to the eye — and these variations 
in mental stimulation are worthy of consideration, espe- 
cially to the one who looks to color as a factor of much 
importance. 

The first and primary group consists of those 
colors associated with physiological sensations. These 
represent the simplest and most definite language of 
hues. 

The physiological color symbols: Red, symbolic of 
heat; yellow, symbolic of brightness; blue, symbolic 
of cold; orange, symbolic of warmth; green, symbolic 
of freshness; violet, symbolic of darkness. 

The above color meanings are founded purely on 
association — the red of fire, the yellow of the sun, the 
blue of water and sky, the golden-orange of autumn, 
the green of spring and the purple of night. These 
primary symbols so closely allied with the general per- 
ceptions of man represent the fundamental expression 
of color. Red is linked with heat and fire. Perhaps 
such an association may in time undergo modification. 
Modern science has taught that heat of greatest inten- 
sity is blue. This will be found displayed in our many 
present-day ultra-hot welding and melting apparatus. 
Because of this tendency the future association of heat 
may be blue instead of red. The advent of the newest 
“ blue-daylight ” reflector and light may also exert a 
change in our association of brightness. 

It is interesting to observe that man is ever com- 
paring and generalizing in a manner that is at times 
unrealized by himself. We are often limited to the 
extent that “ newness ” and originality may at first dis- 
please because we lack a standard of comparison. 
When we recall the style of printing that flourished a 
generation ago we feel shocked to think that at one time 
this was considered the most successful effort of man. 
Today, as advancement has been made, new ideas are 
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present. Our general conception of worth has under- 
gone a change, and with it has come a prejudice against 
all that fails to comply with this modern standard. Color 
~ has long been ignored, partly because science has been 
slow in placing it at the disposal of man. However, 
with the great advancements made in the printing in- 
dustry, color is now entering an era of great flourish; 
and it is important that it be understood in all its 
aspects. 

The study of color and symbolism is valuable in 
its attempt to classify and define hue with reference to 
mental reaction. This represents a process that is by 
no means simple. It is difficult to establish emotion 
with rule, yet such an effort is bound to bring about a 
more thorough understanding and appreciation. There 
are no two people that show identical likes and dislikes 
with regard to color, nor does it stimulate unvarying 
associations. Generally, it might be said that red and 
blue are most pleasing, if color be chosen solely for 
its intrinsic beauty; but all hues may call up reaction, 
to be defined in words expressive of movement or emo- 
tion. In these instances we seek to find the genuine 
influence and effect of color on the individual. 

Following is a list of the emotional color symbols 
based on thorough investigation. Its use is merely to 
indicate the general emotional associations linked with 
the visualization of color. It should interest the reader 
to compare the definitions given with his own personal 
considerations. 

The emotional color symbols: Red, symbolic of 
intensity, passion, activity; yellow, symbolic of glori- 
ousness, achievement; blue, symbolic of tranquillity; 
orange, symbolic of vitalness, inspiration; green, sym- 
bolic of peacefulness, satisfaction; violet, symbolic of 
impressiveness, respect. 

Red is the most intense of colors. Its power to ex- 
press activity and action has always been met with full 
appreciation. There is no hue so widespread in use, 
or as definite and startling in stimulation. In printing, 
as a second color, it is without competition. The 
primal vividness of this hue lends an atmosphere of 
completeness and vigor in all its applications. 

Yellow, though a prejudiced color in Christian 
countries, is nevertheless of much importance. In 
vision its use affords a very satisfactory background 
for type. The cheerful brightness produced blends 
pleasantly to the eye and is not greatly disturbing in 
emotional stimulation. 

Blue is perhaps the most restful color when dis- 
played in smaller areas. It is universally recognized 
as a hue of tranquil charm. Its possibilities are great, 
nor does it lose in favor when tinted. The warmer 
hues as a rule displease unless applied in full intensity. 
Blue can always be delicately placed without the dan- 
ger of becoming distasteful or displeasing. 

Orange is a color greatly modern in application. It 
has great vividness and vitality, and is more or less 
spectacular in stimulation. Increasing usage proves 
its value to command attention. Emotionally, we find 
it inspiring due to its bold and domineering brilliancy. 

Green is considered as pleasing and peaceful, due to 
its neutrality. It does not excite like the warmer hues, 
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nor do we find it severe like the colder colors such as 
blue and purple. It is always fresh and enjoyable in 
appearance, though lacking in attention value. 

Purple is emotionally symbolic of respect, due to its 
somber and impressive quality. It is a hue that is 
difficult to physically reproduce and for this reason is 
not commonly used by the printer. It is a versatile 
color and offers a variation of innumerable modifica- 
tions, tints and shades. When skilfully displayed it is 
exceedingly enhancing and attractive. 

The heraldic color symbols are more definite in 
meaning. The ancient application of color to ideal- 
ism is gradually waning in our modern age of realism 
and science. Today there yet remains a bit of the 
result that originated in former years, although ad- 
vancement in this field has long been at a standstill. 

The heraldic color symbols: Red, symbolic of 
charity, patriotism, courage; yellow, symbolic of 
supernaturalism; blue, symbolic of sincerity, hope, 
piety; orange, symbolic of glory, power; green, sym- 
bolic of faith, immortality; violet, symbolic of pomp, 
splendor, dignity. 

The above symbols applied to chivalry and ecclesi- 
asticism embody the virtues indicated by hue. The 
flags of nations are designed in strict accordance. The 
emblem of the Red Cross is based on the symbolism 
associated with blood and charity. Red is linked with 
fire and represents energy. Patriotism and courage are 
thereby derived. 

Yellow is the color of the sun and is expressive of 
supernaturalism. It is a hue greatly prominent in 
Oriental lore. From the sun radiates the warmth that 
creates and maintains life. 

Blue is the color of the sky, to which we associate 
the many virtues of clarity and depth. It is this hue 
that surrounds the universe and to which we point with 
reverence and hope. 

The great intensity of orange is representative of 
riches and is therefore linked with glory and power. 

Green is a symbol of faith and immortality, due to 
the association with nature. It is the vestment of the 
world that has existed throughout all time. There is 
no hue that more truthfully describes life without end. 

Violet is the color of night, and with it we imply 
dignity. It is a hue seldom exhibited by nature in full 
intensity. We therefore find it to be exclusive and 
significant of pomp and splendor. It is not a demo- 
cratic color, such as red and green, but is more or less 
limited to things royal and ceremonial. 

The most modern and advanced adaption of color 
symbols comes under the heading of appeal. This list 
includes the investigations that have been made in 
order to classify the direct influence of color to the 
senses. It does not necessarily take in emotion or tra- 
ditional symbolism, but rather the association of hue 
with the elements that appeal to the individual. Psy- 
chology has endeavored to define the many impelling 
motives that create action and promote interest. Each 
advertiser carefully plans his method of appeal through 
logical choice and observation. Man instinctively de- 
sires comfort, protection, happiness, power and the 
many other factors in life. Suggestions of appeal may 
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be devised in words or pictures, and also through the 
use of color. However subtle the use of hue may be 
in this sense, it nevertheless is evident that all people 
react to it. This reaction must be understood so the 
utilization of color may prove of maximum inspiration. 

The color symbols of appeal: Red, symbolic of 
action; yellow, symbolic of success, accomplishment; 
blue, symbolic of cleanliness, truth; orange, symbolic 
of wealth, plenty; green, symbolic of genuineness, 
conviction; violet, symbolic of vanity, refinement. 

Red is active. There is no hue that can compete 
with it in the commanding of attention. In this field 
it remains supreme. 

Yellow is associated with gold. Thus it is related to 
success and accomplishment. It is symbolic of our 
entire system of affairs— based on the monetary 
standard of gold. 

Blue is appealing to cleanliness in our association 
with sky and water. It is a transparent hue and in- 
spires truth for this reason. A color that is opaque 
must be considered as disguising the surface which it 
covers. Blue is clear and fully represents depth and 
distance. 

Orange is symbolic in appeal to wealth. The Horn 
of Plenty could not well be designed without the use 
of it. Its cheerful and vivid brilliance is closely allied 
with our considerations of happiness and independence. 

Green is synonymous with genuineness, because of 
its natural association and the thought that green is 
genuine because nature is so. It is a hue predominant 
in all that exists. For this reason it is convincing. 
All other hues lack this appeal because they are in the 
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main manufactured and they are for that reason more 
artificial in our mental associations. 

Violet is linked with refinement and vanity, due 
to the character of the color itself. Not generally 
found in nature it is therefore exclusive. Physically 
it is a hue difficult to reproduce satisfactorily. This 
disadvantage prevents its widespread use and limits it 
to more delicate and luxurious display. It is also emo- 
tionally dignified and impressive in stimulation. 

Thus we have summed up the major definitions 
and symbols of color. Only the common hues have 
been included, and these in fullness of intensity. There 
is a human fondness for pure color that can by no means 
be compared with the liking for tints and shades. Man 
demands the utmost in everything, symbolically, for 
a hue to be diluted must therefore represent things 
diluted. Flags and emblems are never tinted. We 
would thereby feel a lack of completeness. 

Black and white have not been considered because 
these two elements seemingly lack anything of an 
emotional exhilaration. Briefly, black represents in- 
trigue and mystery, while white is symbolic of chastity 
and innocence. 

While the subject has by no means been exhausted, 
yet enough has been included to give the reader an ade- 
quate idea of the various powers and inherent influ- 
ences of color. It is of interest to understand such 
motives that definitely or subtly bring about reactions 
and inspirations. The necessity of color should receive 
full recognition. It is this necessity that calls for defi- 
nite and logical understanding, so sure to prove of 
great value and interest. 
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Quality or Quantity Circulation 


By Don D. 


NHAT’S your circulation?” The 
reply is usually in terms of 


hundreds of thousands. Ad- 

- vertising is bought and sold in 

adding-machine and account- 

YS ing terms of how many figures 

s\=),) can be found on the books of 

¥ anewspaper. Thisis, of course, 

as it should be, but there is too 

great a tendency on the part of 

all concerned to look upon circulation callously. There 
is a tendency to consider numbers as prime essentials. 

When a newspaper sells its circulation it is not sell- 
ing a numerical total but an opportunity to reach a 
certain number of human beings who find pleasure in 
reading the product that is published daily or weekly. 
Circulation in its true light then should be considered 
in terms of people, and, more than this, in terms of 
what these people do. 

“Who are your subscribers?” “ What do they 
buy?” You know that your circulation concentrates 
in the locality in which your newspaper is issued. You 
sell your advertising on that basis, that since it is a 
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local paper, then it is the best possible medium for the 
local advertisers. Yet do you know whether or not the 
bulk of your circulation goes to those people within 
your field who control its purchasing power, or to a 
scattered circle of those who are not so productive? 
The country newspaper publisher can well afford to 
take a tip from the advertising campaign of the New 
York Daily News, the pictorial tabloid daily, and its 
story of “ Tell It to Sweeney.” Sweeney is the middle- 
class man, the man who crowds the marriage-license 
bureau, who builds a small but unpretentious home, 
who looks forward to the baseball game on Saturday, 
who buys all of the labor-saving devices for his home 
that are within his reach, and who saves his money to 
buy a motor car in order that his family can get out 
into the country. Sweeney is the man whose earnings 
range between $1,000 and $4,000 a year, and whose 
buying power is governed accordingly. There are but 
few millionaires, but there are millions of Sweeneys. 
When you think of this you can immediately visual- 
ize an audience of people, thousands of hard-working, 
energetic, honest human beings who are buying lots on 
which to build homes, who buy the best in order to 
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give their families the comfort they should have, and 
who constitute the seventy-five or eighty per cent that 
the average retailer desires to reach. This means 
something to your advertisers; it means more to you. 
It is this audience that you are selling, selling in a con- 
structive way, of course, but nevertheless selling. It 
means more to the advertiser to know that your paper 
is read by 500 people whose average income is $2,500 
a year than that your press run today was 5,000 copies, 
of which 4,798 were paid-up mail or carrier subscribers. 

Circulation may be viewed from two angles; the 
people who read the publication, and again their buy- 
ing power and their manner of reading. Manner of 
reading has very little to do with the small city news- 
paper, for, fortunately, they are all home circulation 
newspapers whose street sales are a negative quantity. 
The people who read the newspaper is again the numer- 
ical consideration, paid-up subscriptions. Buying 
power is quite another thing. It is the total purchasing 
power of the people who read the newspaper, or their 
average income, what they can demand as a result of 
the money they are able to earn through their various 
occupations. 

Let us say that you have a circulation of 10,000 
copies daily and that in considering these copies from 
the standpoint of their readers you find they have an 
average income of $1,500 a year. That establishes a 
certain standard. That man, the $1,500 a year man, 
is in the market for a number of things, among them a 
home that he can buy on payments, home furnishings, 
groceries that are reasonable and yet of a high quality, 
a reliable bank in which to put such savings as he may 
have and in which to deposit his monthly pay check — 
these things and more. Instead of selling 10,000 copies 
of the advertisement of the day you are actually selling 
an opportunity to tell this story to 10,000 people whose 
average income is $1,500. ~ 

Your prospective advertiser stands to obtain 
greater results from this type of selling. He knows 
just about the circumstances in which the $1,500 a 
year man lives. Perhaps he was once a $1,500 a year 
man himself. He knows the problems of the $1,500 
a year man; the questions that have to be answered. 
He writes his copy accordingly. If he thinks of his 
advertising in terms of 10,000 copies, he may become 
“ stagey ” in his writing under the flattering suggestion 
that from this one pencil sketch 10,000 copies will be 
struck. Because the advertiser does stick closer to 
his selling, because he can see in his mind’s eye the 
$1,500 a year man, your publication brings him more 
adequate returns, and the more adequate the returns 
the more enthusiastic the advertiser. 

There are many surprises to be found in consider- 
ing circulation from the standpoint of its purchasing 
power. How to do this roughly is a more or less easy 
matter. An accurate measurement requires time and 
money, but any publisher can arrive at a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the purchasing power of his circulation 
by means of several assembled facts. Most circulations 
cluster or concentrate in certain areas. Take these 
areas and draw them out on a map, then inquire into 
the general character of this district. Ask your bank- 
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ers what they think of this portion of the town or 
country, approximately what proportion of their de- 
positors live there, how many savings accounts are in 
the names of people living here, what they think of the 
loan value of the real estate, the general character of 
the area and its future. Then go to the most enterpris- 
ing of your merchants and ask them whether or not 
they would rather sell in this concentrated area or 
whether they would be better repaid if they sold else- 
where, Ask them to locate the district in which a ma- 
jority of their best customers live.’ This store investi- 
gation should include the high, medium and low priced 
establishments. The sections they select will not be 
the same, but they will all produce enlightening infor- 
mation. Turn next to your garages and ask them these 
same questions. 

In your city circulation find out the number of 
water and light meters within and without this terri- 
tory. Do this same thing for the number of telephones. 
Make a comparison of the income-tax returns in the 
inside and outside areas. ~ 

Sift these facts and fit them together. They will 
form an accurate picture of what your circulation field 
is like—the concentrated area, at last — and what 
the outside or unworked field consists of. If your cir- 
culation corresponds with the ideas of the various indi- 
viduals you interview, if it concentrates in that section 
where they do their most business or would like to do 
it, then you have purchasing power to sell, and not 
numbers. If it does not, then there is the immediate 
necessity for expanding into this richer field in order 
to tap this larger pool of buying capacity. Your mer- 
chant will understand if you are able to tell him that 
you go into every house or into every other house in 
certain sections of the city. He knows his audience. 

These facts not only mean more local advertising, 
but they also mean a greater interest in your publica- 
tion on the part of national advertisers. The national 
advertiser is keenly interested in purchasing power. He 
wants to know where the Sweeneys live in your town, 
what their average purchasing power is, and whether 
or not your publication reaches them. He can not 
come to your town and find out for himself. That 
would be too expensive, but you can tell him. You 
can give him as accurate a picture of the audience of 
your newspaper as if he were to meet each one of your 
readers individually. You can do this in terms of in- 
comes and the character and occupations of those who 
earn these incomes. 

Despite the fact that we like to believe we are all 
on an equal footing and are peculiar unto ourselves we 
must recognize that the greatest creator of classes in 
the United States is this one item of purchasing power. 
When you speak of the class whose average income is 
$1,500 a year, then you also tell of their wants and 
desires and more of the opportunity they have of real- 
izing them. The $4,000 a year class is another story. 

Advertisers in the future are going to be more and 
more interested in the human beings that a publication 
reaches, in their surroundings, occupations and pur- 
chasing power rather than in last night’s press run or 
the average number of copies during the last six months. 
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Quota Plan Will Provide More Business 


By Frank H. WILiiAMs 


NOOK at your business this way: 

Every month you get business 

f) in more or less changeable 

- quantities in all the different 

lines of printing you do— 

some in booklets, some in let- 

terheads, throw-aways, dodg- 

ers and so on. Suppose you 

make a list of all the various 

kinds of printing turned out by 

your shop. Then opposite each of these put down a 

figure representing the amount you ought to do in 

that line next month, provided it is a good month in 

that particular line. For instance, say that you ought 

to do $200 worth of business in printing throw-aways 

and dodgers, $700 in letterheads, envelopes and other 

office stationery, and so on. Then, after doing all this, 
total up the figures and see what they come to. 

If you have not been too conservative in your esti- 
mates, if you have really put down the amount you 
ought to do in each line in a really good month, the 
total should show a very good volume, and this figure 
should be greater than the average amount you ordi- 
narily do. If the total is not greater than an average 
month’s business, increase your figures for each indi- 
vidual line so that the total will be considerably greater. 
If your shop has been averaging around $3,500 a 
month, see to it that this arrangement of prospective 
business, according to the various lines of printing you 
do, brings the total up to $4,000. Four thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of business for the coming month instead 
of the customary $3,500 is therefore your quota. You 
have in your hand a comprehensive and worth-while 
itemized estimate of the amount of printing you must 
do in order to get this $4,000 worth of business. 

In order to reach your quota, the next thing is to 
find out how things are stacking up, and then step out 
and get business in the lines which are not showing up 
as well as they should. You have on hand for the com- 
ing month a big booklet job which will run over the 
quota of business set for the booklet end of your print- 
ing. Your booklet quota is therefore taken care of, 
and you do not have to solicit such business. But there 
is no letterhead business in sight. Then the obvious 
thing to do is to get busy at once and dig up some 
letterhead orders so as to bring the volume in that line 
up to the quota. 

Surely with this definite object in mind it should not 
be very difficult for the printer to reach a higher goal. 
It would be easy to go through records and list the 
names and addresses of former purchasers of letter- 
heads. Then you should convince them that their 
business would be helped by new stationery. In this 
way it would be no task at all to bring the letterhead 
orders up to where they should be. 

Then suppose it develops that the shop is falling 
down on the small quota of business cards which has 


been set. The thing to do is to dig up the names of 
good business-card prospects and sell them new cards. 
And so on through all the various lines until each has 
been brought up to the quota set. 

Wouldn’t it be a lot easier for you, Mr. Printer, 
to get a good regular increase of business this way 
each month than to plan haphazardly on a certain 
amount of business and not have a definite idea as to 
where it is to come from? This quota plan has two 
very strong recommendations: (1) It is definite and 
specific, and always suggests to the printer just what 
kind of printing he should sell. Consequently it cuts 
down waste effort, conserves energy and gets better re- 
sults. (2) It is a sane, reasonable plan and never calls 
for superhuman exertions. The printer simply figures 
out what he should do under good conditions in each 
line in a month, and goes out and gets the required 
business. With very little effort any printer could put 
this plan into practice in his shop with very gratifying 
financial results. 

Then there is another important consideration; it 
makes the shop well balanced. There are, of course, 
numerous shops which specialize in particular lines, 
some devoting their major attention to the preparation 
and printing of direct-mail advertising, others to work 
for advertising agencies, etc. But the average printer 
is an all-around printer. He handles all lines of print- 
ing and handles them well. It is to his advantage, in 
keeping up to the topnotch in all lines, to have a variety 
of work on hand all the time. When he has work of all 
these lines on hand his shop is well balanced. When he 
does not have a varied assortment and is, perhaps un- 
knowingly, specializing, he gets out of the habit of han- 
dling other lines and the shop becomes top-heavy and 
uneven. The result is that when other work comes in 
it creates confusion and is handled at unnecessary ex- 
pense. The average well balanced shop makes the 
most money in the long run. 

Still another advantage of adopting this quota plan 
of increasing business is the important consideration 
of not putting too much of a strain on any one line of 
endeavor. It would, of course, be possible for a printer 
to show a good increase in business every month by 
going after the booklet business. But in the average 
community the possibilities of doing so are limited and 
it would require tremendous effort for a printer to get 
more than his share, which would be required if he 
were to show a gain. In other words, such a method 
would not be a reasonable one. 

The quota plan is an easy-going one. It does not 
call for straining after results. It lessens effort when 
the quota for any line comes in unsolicited, and it in- 
creases effort in those that are running behind. It 
concentrates selling efforts on the weak spots. 

Try out this quota plan in your shop. You will 
find it a real help to you in getting more business easily 
and quickly and in making more money. 
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Strange craft of words, strange magic 
of the pen, 
hereby the dead still talk with living 
men; 
hereby a sentence, in its trivial scope, 
May center all we love and all we hope; 
And in a couplet, like a rosebud furled, 
Lie all the wistful wonder of the world. 
— Te Gallienne 
* * * * 













Internal Troubles of the Stationers 
Company 

HE Worshipful Company of Sta- 

tioners of the City of London was 

organized long before printing was in- 

vented, by persons engaged in making 

and selling books with pens, illuminators, 
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By Henry Lewis BULLEN 


ried on as a voluntary association, main- 
taining its ancient customs, administer- 
ing ancient charitable bequests, and so 
forth. The printers have predominating 
power at the present time, as they usually 
had in times past, but at times the 
publishers and booksellers have pre- 
dominated, as we are reminded by an 
expostulatory broadside, a petition to 
parliament of the Masters (proprietor 
printers) and Workmen Printers of Lon- 
don against the Company of Stationers, 
alleging that the Company had fallen into 
control of booksellers and publishers, but 
specifically demanding the abolition of 
four monopolies which were adverse to 
the printers. These were exclusive 
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sellers of parchment and paper and writ- 
ing materials. In the reign of Queen 
Mary those engaged in the new art of 
printing had acquired a controllinz inter- 
est in the Company and applied for and 
received the royal charter which has not 
been revoked, although for a long time 
it has been in abeyance. It is now car- 
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From a book printed in Zurich in 1556 by Christoffel Froschouer. 
the printer mark of the Schoeffers and their name. 





On frame of press, 


grants to Christopher and Robert Barker 
for printing Bibles and prayer books; 
to Richard Tottle for printing law books; 
to John Norton for printing Bibles in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew; to Thomas 
Svmcocke for “ printing all things that 
are, may or shall be printed on one side 
of a sheet, or any part of a sheet, pro- 
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vided one side thereof be white paper ™! 


These grants were procured by influence 
at the royal court through favorites or 
as a reward for services to the sovereign, 
and the grantees named were, it seems, 
not the chief beneficiaries. In fact, all 
the grantees mentioned in the petition 
were actual printers, alleged to be pay- 
ing heavily to intermediaries for their 
monopolies, which were the more easily 
procured owing to the desire of the 
authorities to hamper the printers as a 
body in every possible way. 
* * * * 


Bank Note Forgeries 

HEN bank notes began to be 

used extensively in England in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
they were easily imitated and forgery 
was a common crime, though death was 
the penalty. The Bank of England 
offered a huge reward for a non-forgeable 
check. In the end it was an American 
named Perkins who, having invented the 
steel engraving and transfer or dupli- 
cating process in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, established a bank note printing 
office in Philadelphia, went to England 
to find a wider market. The business he 
founded is still flourishing under the 
name of Perkins, Bacon & Co., Limited. 
This firm has a business similar in its 
scope to that of our American Bank Note 
Company, also using Perkins’s invention, 
as also does the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing in Washington. 

Before the arrival of Perkins there 
were many contestants for the prize. 
Among the more curious of the proposals 
was that of Thomas Curson Hansard, 
author of Hansard’s “ Typographia,” 
son of Luke Hansard, the founder of the 
famous parliamentary printing house 
that had for many years the exclusive 
privilege of publishing full reports of 
the debates in a publication still known 
and continuing as Hansard’s. The equally 
distinguished son had an extensive print- 
ing house of his own. He proposed a 
typographic note, of which a reduced 
reproduction is shown. He also proposed 
that a law be enacted as part of his plan, 
which follows, exactly as he submitted 
it. It was surely a most curious plan 
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to emanate from the proprietor of one 
of the most extensive printing houses of 
a century ago. 
PLAN TO PREVENT FORGERY 

It is proposed that it may be enacted, 
that from the day in which the Statute shall 
receive the Royal Assent, it shall not be 
lawful for any Punch Cutter or other Per- 
son to devise, cut, or possess any Punches 
for Type being of the nature or form 
therein described; nor for any Type- 
Founder or other person to strike Mat- 
trices for or to cast, dress, have or deliver 
any Type of such described form, shape, 
or fashion; nor for any Printer to receive, 
have or use such kind of Type; nor for 
any Moulder or Caster of Stereotype to 
mould or cast from any such Type; other 
than such Persons as shall be authorized 
by the Bank of England to cut Punches 
for, or to strike Mattrices for, or to cast 
from such Mattrices, or to compose, print, 
have in possession or deliver; or to mould, 
cast from or have in possession any Plate 
or Plates from any combination in which 
such Type is used, &c. &c. 

Observations: In looking at this Plan for 
a Typographic Bank Note, it must be clearly 
understood as offering only a general sketch 
of the Manner and Form proposed. The 
Type to be of a different appearance from 
this, or any other in use, though not ex- 
ceeding this in size, and it may be varied 
to as many as twelve distinct kinds, or 
faces, all equally legible to be read by the 
most indifferent capacity; and allowing 
thus an infinite variety of modes and forms, 
in the display and arrangement, and capable 
of any number of private Marks, easily 
made known to the Country in any possible 
case of forgery. The Vignettes to be of 
appropriate design, and fine execution, cut 
on Brass or Steel. Those at the top corners 
may be two figures of Britannia, like that 
on the present Bank Note; those at the 
sides, allegorical figures of Liberty and Jus- 
tice. The centre to be a border of chain 
or other work, executed by Engine-turning 
on Brass, or of Type device; within which 
are to be the usual Promisory Words of a 
Bank Note; the Writing to be in all the 
various ornamental styles of Penmanship, 
of exquisite design and execution, upon a 
Brass Block. This lower part of the Note 
to contain a Syllabus of the Law necessary 
to prevent any attempt at Imitation; and 
other parts to have, in as few words as 
possible, the condensation of the Statutes 
for the protection of the Public from Forg- 
ery, aS a warning by which any attempter 
at Fraud must read and copy his own con- 
demnation. The present mode of Num- 
bering and Dating to be preserved, and 
no alteration is proposed as necessary in 
the fabric of the Paper. The previous 
arrangements being completed, any number 
of fac similes to be taken by means of 
Stereotyping. The Note is to be completed 
with a white or dry Stamp (in the very 
centre) of the Arms of England, or an Ele- 
vation of the Bank, surrounded with the 
words, in very legible characters, Bank of 
England. The Cost of the first Note on 
this Plan is estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000 
Pounds, and to take from 8 to 12 months 
in preparation; but after that the produc- 
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tion will be so rapid, that with the labour 
of four Men only, without the assistance of 
any Steam Machinery, 40,000 Notes may be 
produced in a Day of the finest Workman- 
ship, at the Expense, including Paper, of 
Half a Farthing each Note. [How business 
has grown! ] 

The Words here shown below the Note 
are only for the purpose of exemplifying the 
manner in which an endless variety of forms 
may be devised. Upon these Lines it is 
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riably the employer and director of this 
Artist: the number of Punches necessary 
to complete the Type now being read, is 
upwards of 200, and by multiplying accord- 
ing to my design, may be increased to near 
1,200. The Artist could not execute more 
than two in a day and it would then take 
the Founder, for the ordinary number of 
a common fount, six months before he could 
deliver any thing complete for printing: 
but these materials being once completed 
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Plan for a Typographic Bank Note. 


printing houses in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
authorities as a non-forgeable bank note. 


proposed to form the Letters of the Value 
of the Note, or any other word (En- 
gland for instance) by inserting a heavier 
or lighter faced Type, the appearance may 
thus be made of dark upon a light ground, 
or light upon a dark ground. 

It can scarcely be necessary to observe 
that the Types, &c. of which this [example 
of the] Scheme is composed are such as may 
be collected in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness; the Vignettes, some designed for other 
purposes; and this explanation only serv- 
ing to fill the space which is to be appro- 
priated to other purposes. 

It is most decidedly objectionable to 
printing on the Reverse of the Note, be- 
cause first, either very thick and opaque 
paper must be used; or secondly, the op- 
posing impressions would so blend into and 
confuse each other that neither would be 
distinctly shown, confusion would ensue, 
and that beauty and distinctness of impres- 
sion would at once be given up which would 
be so great a safeguard against a bad imi- 
tation; and thirdly, either the time taken 
for Printing off, or the Presses and Work- 
men must be at once doubled, and con- 
sequently Expense increased in the same 
proportion. There are upwards of 6,000 
Types in the above Specimen. 

The various Artists who must necessarily 
be engaged in the formation of a Note, as 
here attempted to be described, may be 
stated as follows: 1.* The Designers of 
the Vignettes and Medallions. 2.* Of the 
Writing. 3. The Engraver of the same on 
Wood, Brass, or Steel, (the number of Art- 
ists excelling in Wood Engraving are very 
few in comparison with those in Copper- 
plate Engraving, probably not as 1 to 
100). 4.* The Letter-founder. 5. The 
Punch-cutter, (this is a most difficult and 
confined art, nore more than four or five 
Artists could be found in the Kingdom 
capable of cutting the Punches for a Dia- 
mond Type; the Letter-founder is inva- 


T. C. Hansard was the proprietor of one of London’s most extensive 


He submitted this plan to the financial 
See explanatory article near-by. 


are of almost endless duration). 6. The 
Justifier, who also strikes the Mattrices in 
Copper, by the Punches. 7. Mould-maker. 
8. Caster. 9.* Breaker. 10. Rubber. 11.* 
Kerner. 12.* Setter up. 13. Dresser. (all 
various and separate departments in a 
Foundry, no two of which are ever united 
in’ the same hand). 14.* The Printer. 
15. The Compositor. 16.* The Reader. 
17. The Pressman. 18. The Stereotype 
moulder. 19.* Caster. 20. Picker. 21. 
Die-sinker. Thus 21 are enumerated, who 
would, with many other inferior helpers, 
be, in the ordinary routine of business, 
engaged in forming such a Note; but as 
those necessary to be engaged to produce 
an imitation is the point in question, let 
those be omitted marked with a Star, and 
12 will remain, without whose aid and 
entire co-operation no imitation could pos- 
sibly be produced. The very nature of their 
professions require the best years of a man’s 
life before he can arrive at any degree of 
proficiency. The union, therefore, of any 
two or three of them in one and the same 
person, is next to an impossibility, and 
Forgeries in this Country are not executed 
by a Company of Partners in the crime. 


* * *K * 


F you esteem your occupation of 

printing, see to it that only desirable, 
fairly well educated boys are brought 
into your shop to learn to print. If a 
boy has not achieved a fair knowledge 
of the three R’s while in public school, 
he is mentally lethargic and not suited to 
an occupation primarily engaged in han- 
dling words, as a bricklayer handles 
bricks. Your esteem for printing is a 
hollow sham if you are not fulfilling the 
duties of a leader to those who are learn- 
ing to print in your shop. Don’t suffer 
the unsuited to hurt themselves and 
printing by pursuing an unwise course. 
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concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





Spaceband Keyrod Spring 

An operator submits proofs, together with an inquiry 
regarding transpositions, and asks that we tell him the cause. 

Answer.—There are not enough errors of transposition to 
determine the cause. In the case of frequent transpositions, 
observe the slow characters. Examine the cam and note 
whether its rotation is normal. Remove it and oil pivot with 
clock oil. With coarse sandpaper roughen the roller beneath 
the cam. This will remove the ordinary causes of transposi- 
tion. From your description of the trouble and from the way 
the proofs appear, we can not assign the errors to the machine 
with certainty. See if the cams and rollers are in prime con- 
dition. The roller under the spaceband cam usually wears 
more rapidly than at any other place. Have keyrod spring 
only strong enough to draw up the pawl levers quickly. 


Mixing Type With Linotype Metal 

An Illinois operator asks if adding fifty pounds of foundry 
type to about one thousand pounds of linotype metal will work 
any harm to the product of the machine. He also asks if air 
cooling of the mold disk has any advantages over the present 
method of cooling the disk with water, which has caused him 
some trouble. 

Answer.—Type metal must not be mixed with linotype 
metal, or vice versa. However, fifty pounds used with one 
thousand pounds of linotype metal would not cause serious 
trouble. We do not know of any advantages the air cooling 
method has over cooling by water, which you are using at 
present. We do not believe you are using your water cooling 
method correctly, as you would get good results if you were. 
We have never heard of a similar complaint. You do not 
need to have the water running at all when casting small bodies. 
With large slugs, allow the running water to cool the mold disk 
in proportion to the body size. 


Metal Gathers on Face of Mold 

An Illinois operator writes in part as follows: “I can not 
get the front mold wiper to do its duty. The metal accumu- 
lates on the mold, so I have to scrape it off with a brass rule. 
Can it be that the lockup is not right and causes metal to 
escape between the mold and matrices? ” 

Answer.— If the front mold wiper felts are in good condi- 
tion and the wiper spring has sufficient tension, then look for 
other causes. Test pot lever spring by observing if it yields 
more than one-sixteenth inch when pot locks up to cast. See 
that no metal is in the locking stud blocks or around the studs 
near mold body, which might prevent proper lockup. After 
a slug is cast, stop the cams just as the mold reaches the back 
knife and examine face of mold. Note if any unusual amount 
of metal is spread over mold outside of slug face area. A 
weak lockup may be the cause. If the pot lever spring is not 
broken and you find the front nut can be turned back, turn it 
up until it touches the bushing inside the spring. 


By E. M. KEATING 















The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible di ination of knowledge 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Mouthpiece Heat May Be Low 


A Kentucky operator writes: ‘I have been having some 
trouble with our electric pot, which I can not overcome. The 
mouthpiece has a tendency to become foul. Upon first thought 
it appears to be bad alignment, but after carefully cleaning the 
molds I painted the back of one of them with a stiff ink and 
tried a test. The mold gave what seemed to me to be an even 
impression on the mouthpiece. It fouls where the liner in the 
mold comes in contact with the mouthpiece, but the other 
part of the mouthpiece is perfectly clean. I tightened the ten- 
sion on the pot lever spring and do not fill the pot too full or 
allow the plunger to get dirty.” 

Answer.—The accumulation of metal on the mouthpiece 
may be due to a defective liner or to low temperature of 
mouthpiece heater. The temperature of mouthpiece can be 
increased by the switch or by the rheostat, as the case may be. 
Try raising the temperature and observe results. If the accu- 
mulations continue to form after raising the heat by aid of 
rheostat, it may indicate the need of testing both heating ele- 
ments. If one of these heaters is out of order you may have 
this trouble. Test according to your book of instructions. 


Matrices Do Not Fall Regularly 

A Texas operator describes several troubles relating to the 
releasing of matrices and asks for suggestions. 

Answer.— As we have no clue to the cause of matrices 
not falling regularly, we suggest the following operations: 
1.— Examine keyboard cam roll for grooves under any of the 
cams you refer to. 2.— Remove escapement, and slightly 
weaken the verge spring of the affected characters. This is 
to be done only in case the particular characters referred to 
will drop when the verge plunger is moved up full distance. In 
order to test for this action, push the keys repeatedly to see 
if the obdurate characters release. If the matrix does release 
each time when plunger is pressed up, it suggests the possi- 
bility of a short escapement lever or an overstrong verge 
spring. While the escapements are at their highest position 
see if the upper end of the escapement lever of any of the 
offending characters appears lower than its nearest neighbor. 
If all of these levers appear to be one height, that element is 
eliminated as a cause. The verge spring is the next problem 
to consider. If no relief is obtained after reducing the tension 
of the verge spring, then remove the escapement cover and 
examine the alignment of the channel grooves of the maga- 
zine bars and those of the escapement. While it is not 
probable, yet an accident to the magazine might cause a mis- 
alignment of grooves which might not affect all matrices alike; 
also bruises from wires or other instruments could cause the 
interference. We are not considering the possible effect of 
dirt or bruised lugs of matrices, assuming that these conditions 
are not present, although the last sentence of your letter sug- 
gests this possibility. If you have a matrix ear file, give each 
character in any troubling channel a slight rub on both sides, 
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then clean edges of all lugs and try the matrices in that chan- 
nel for results. While going over these operations it is possible 
you may find some clue to the cause of your difficulty. 


Clean Matrices When Needed 


A Pennsylvania operator submits some matrices and asks 
for help in the trouble he is having. 

Answer.—We do not find the matrices bent as stated, but 
find the sides of the lugs in a gummy condition. This might 
be one cause of your trouble in not delivering. We find the 
two upper front teeth of the matrix “i” damaged, also the one 
upper front tooth of the matrix “a.” This is probably due to 
bruises on the combination rails of the distributor box bar. 
Examine the front side of box bar rails near outer end. 
Remove bruises with a fine three-cornered file. The damaged 
teeth referred to, however, can not be the cause of lack of 
response. From the condition of the lugs we would suggest 
the following plan, which, if carried out faithfully, should help 
you. If no results are secured, it will perhaps give you a 
clue to the real cause. 

1.— Remove matrices to galleys, rub upturned edges with 
a rubber ink eraser until they are bright. Apply a small 
amount of dry graphite to bristles of magazine brush, rub the 
matrices vigorously with the graphited brush, which will 
remove the dirt and deposit a thin film of graphite on the 
matrices. Repeat operation on opposite edge of matrices, but 
be careful that the eraser does not enter the casting seat of the 
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matrices, as it will damage the walls of the matrices. Remove 
all loose dust before running mats into the distributor box. 

2.— Remove magazine, take out matrix guard strip, matrix 
lock and pi tube entrance. Use the magazine brush vigorously 
through the magazine to remove the dust. Examine the chan- 
nels and see that no dust is present, then apply a small amount 
of graphite to the bristles and polish the channels, being certain 
that no free graphite remains in the magazine. Remove the 
escapement cover and see if any of the channels in this plate 
contain dirt that was not brushed off. If so, use gasoline and 
brush to remove adhering dirt. Examine also the channels 
near the front of magazine; if they are dirty, wash out with 
gasoline and brush. When they are dry, polish with graphite. 
Examine escapement and treat it in a similar manner. 

3.— Take a narrow strip of clean cloth wet with gasoline 
and apply to the grooves of the distributor screws while they 
are rotating. This operation will clean the screws and prevent 
oil getting on the lugs of the matrices. Do not oil screws more 
than once in two weeks, and then use only distributor oil. 

4.— Run in matrices and give a trial. We do not believe 
the diameter of rollers or the speed of driving pulley are in 
any way involved in the trouble. If the keyboard rolls are 
not the corrugated kind, we suggest that you remove them, 
wash the white material from their surface, roughen the sur- 
face with a coarse flint paper to give them a tooth. This should 
help if any trouble is present at that point, but your statement 
does not suggest roller trouble. 


The New Publisher—Worthington 


Part XI.—By R. T. Porte 


DO not know of an advertisement that 

Donald set with more amusement, to say 
) nothing of the part Grace played. Several 

of our friends tried to find out what we 

were going to bring out the coming week, 

but we kept it all under cover, and would 

not allow any one in the back part of the 
4 shop. The contest of the Recorder was 
forgotten for the CONtest of the Herald. The whole country 
was really talking of this one, and hundreds of my friends 
congratulated me on the advertisement. 

The second one was even better to my notion, and I am 
having it reproduced. That telegram of Dad Slaw’s gave me 
the idea of the CONtest, and the rest seemed easy. It was 
seemingly the death blow of the other contest, as the Recorder 
announced that the final week was at hand, and that the prizes 
were to be awarded the next Friday. The last week there was 
little or no interest displayed, and many of the workers quit. 

The main award was given to the girl who had been in town 
only a short time. She had a good many thousand votes ahead, 
most of them brought in during the last week. The others 
had quit, but she had kept on. Where she got the business 
seemed to be a mystery, but the cashier and lawyer and one 
other who counted the votes said she had the most. I figured 
that the total votes would hardly pay for the Ford and the 
contest man’s commission. What was meant to be a Waterloo 
for me had been turned into a victory. I had come out with 
all the honors. 

But at what a cost to Wicks! About two o’clock Saturday 
afternoon I heard a commotion down the street. Going out 
to learn what the excitement was, I saw a crowd at the corner 
of the next street. I hurried down and came upon a sight 


Note.—This is the eleventh instalment of a twelve-part story of a young 
publisher as told by himself. Copyright, 1924, by R. T. Porte. 





I shall never forget. The Ford sedan which was the main 
prize was standing a short distance down the street, near the 
Recorder office, and in the center of the crowd was a doctor 


I pushed my way through, and saw 
that the injured man was Mr. Wicks. He had been run over 
by the car he had given as a prize. Standing at the edge of 
the crowd were the contest manager and the girl who had won 
the prize. 

“Ts he dead? ” I asked. 

“No, but he is badly injured,” the doctor said. “I am 
afraid one of his legs is broken. We will have to get him to 
a hospital quick.” 

“Take him into the drug store,” I said, “ until I get the 
bank cashier’s car. You can drive to the hospital at Worth- 
ington. It is only fifteen miles. Will that do?” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “ but hurry.” 

I went for the cashier, who agreed to drive the car. We 
drove up to the drug store, and started to take Mr. Wicks out. 
Near him was a young woman whom I had seen a few times 
but had never met. She was holding Wicks’ hand, trying to 
comfort him. 

She looked up to me and seemed to smile. “I am Mr. 
Wicks’ daughter,” she said. ‘You are Mr. Mathews, are 
you not?” 

“Y-y-yes, I am Mr. Mathews. 
Worthington with your father? ” 

“T should like to very much,” she replied. 

The doctor nodded his assent, and the three of us carefully 
carried the injured man to the car. Miss Wicks sat in front 
with the cashier, and the doctor sat in the back seat and made 
Wicks as comfortable as possible. 

Here was certainly a strange thing. I had been in Hutchin- 
son for a year and never knew Wicks had a daughter. I 
thought I knew everybody in the town, yet I did not know 


bending over a form. 


Hadn’t you better go to 
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anything at all about my competitor or his family, and I was 
not even on speaking terms with him. 

I was awakened from my dreams by the lawyer. “ Say, 
do you know that this whole contest scheme was a put-up 
job?” “What do you mean?” 

“Why, that out-of-town girl and the contest man are man 
and wife. She came here ahead of time to avoid suspicion. 
It was fixed for her to win the Ford, and then sell it back for 
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I could do nothing that day except wait until the cashier 
returned. He told me that the leg had been broken above the 
knee and was badly fractured. Because of Wicks’ age it was 
necessary to amputate the leg. The operation would be per- 
formed on Sunday morning. He agreed to go over with me 
Sunday afternoon to learn how things were going along and 
see if there was anything more we could do. Wicks seemed 
to have gone through the operation well enough and was 
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Save Your Own Own Money 
For the Last Night of 
The CON-test 


A surprise awaits the leading CON-testants on 
the last night. 

The foremost or favorite salesmen will be in- 
vited to CON-test headquarters, where they will 
be received by Messrs. Lowd and Noyes in person. 

Have your check book or your nest-egg with 
you, ready to pay for a few thousand additional 
subsciiptions. 

The mere purchase of 2,000,000 subscriptions 
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salesmen continues to increase, we'll see Bar- 
num’s rate of one a minute and raise him 59. 

Hustle! Hurry! Run in little circles! Get 
circulation for us. Make yourself a nuisance to 
your friends. 


Get all the money you can from your friends, 
but have plenty of your own ready for the supreme 
test of salesmanship. 
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This display advertisement of the CONtest is adapted from one that appeared originally in the Memphis (Tenn.) Press. 
for the advertisement, but wishes to express to the writer of it his thanks for sending it, 
Those wishing a full-size reproduction of the original can secure it by sending a two-cent stamp to pay for the postage, addressing either 
Chicago, or R. T. 


lisher.”’ 
The Inland Printer Company, 


cash. In that way they would get the commission as well as 
the money for the Ford. Wicks got a wire this morning from 
a paper in another State warning him that the same deal had 
been pulled on other publishers. He started to go to the 
hotel to see the contest man about it. He met the man and 
the woman on this corner and stopped them. Some arguments 
started, and the woman started the car. Wicks in some way 
was thrown under it and was run over. I have wired the 
county attorney to come here. Meantime the marshal has 
arrested the pair and put them in the lockup. They are threat- 
ening all kinds of things, and even sent for me to defend them. 
I told them to go to hell.” 

“Great guns,” I said. ‘“ Poor old Wicks and his daughter! 
Some one ought to look after their affairs for them. He has 
never been too decent to me, but I’m not going to let that pair 
of crooks get away with this.” 


Porte does not claim satin 
he New Pub- 


Mr. 
as it gave him the inspiration for the story of ‘* T 


Porte, Salt Lake City. 


resting easy when we got there. Miss Wicks was pretty well 
worn out. She decided to go back with us to Hutchinson to 
look after things, and visit her father from time to time until 
he could come home. I sat in the back seat with Miss Wicks 
and had a chance to talk with her. At first she did not say 
much, but when I remarked that it was strange I had not seen 
her before she smiled a wry little smile, and said yes, it was. 

Then she told me something about her life. Some twenty 
or more years ago Mr. Wicks had come to Hutchinson with his 
wife and son. Soon a daughter was born, and it was she. 
Seven years afterward the mother died, and Wicks seemed 
never to get over it. Before that he had been a cheerful man, 
but the death of his wife had made him morose and at times 
very hard to get along with. A housekeeper was employed, 
and Katherine grew up a little timid and shy, as I knew from 
her actions. With no mother it was natural that she did not 
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have some of the advantages of other girls, and although she 
went to school she did not take part in many social events. 
The war came, and her brother enlisted. Like many others, 
he did not return, and this further embittered her father. By 
now she felt capable of handling the affairs of the little house- 
hold, and the housekeeper was dispensed with. Her duties 
had kept her home, and thus it happened that I had not met 
her. The accident to her father had almost prostrated her, 
but she was trying to bear up under it. How the paper was 
to be gotten out she did not know. By this time we were 
nearly home, and I told her that I would see what could be 
done, and that Monday I would go over to the shop with her 
and look things over. She seemed very grateful. 

That night I thought of her as the daughter of Wicks, the 
belligerent man who dipped his pen in vitriol and used vinegar 
as ink. It did not seem possible that this quiet girl was his 
daughter! She did not look much like him. Possibly she 
resembled her mother. I made up my mind to ask Grace 
about her. From this source I gained considerable informa- 
tion. Most people used to like her, but she had dropped out 
of things during the past two or three years. It was when 
Louis first came to Hutchinson. He and Wicks had it hot and 
heavy through the papers, and as near as Grace could figure 
it out, Katherine did not like the things that had been said and 
must have been ashamed of the part her father played. 

I went over to the Recorder office and found that there was 
a printer and a boy in charge. They had been the “ force,” 
together with Wicks. Katherine had learned to operate the 
typesetting machine, and occasionally helped her father on 
press day or the day before. The printer looked to me like an 
ex-drunkard, a specimen of the old-time tramp printer. He 
seemed suspicious of me at first, but when Miss Wicks came 
in and talked with me he changed his attitude, and soon we 
were laying plans for getting out the next issue. 

While we were thus engaged the lawyer and cashier came 
in, with several of the merchants who had supposedly sold 
the prizes to Wicks. It came out that they had not received 
any pay for the prizes. The contest manager refused to pay 
for them, and the winners wanted their prizes. Miss Wicks 
turned white at this, and seemed about to collapse. Trouble 
was certainly coming in bunches, and it seemed up to me to 
do something. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “Miss Wicks is ill. I suggest that 
the cashier take her home, while we go up to the lawyer’s office 
and get in touch with the contest man and see what can be 
done.” 

It did not take very long to get to the bottom of the whole 
thing, although the contest man and his wife would not say 
a word. They were still in the lockup waiting for the sheriff 
to take them to the county seat to be held for trial. They had 
wired for an attorney, who was expected that night and would 
no doubt put up a bond or get them out of the clutches of the 
law in some way. I never expected that they would be pun- 
ished for what they had done. As a matter of fact, the thing 
dragged along, and finally wound up in a fizzle in some way 
and they went scot free. The last I heard of them they were 
down in the southern States pulling off an advertising graft. 
The woman appeared to be the brains of the two. 

But all this did not help Wicks or the merchants of the 
town.’ The Ford dealer had got his money, less the advertising 
to be done, and in addition had taken the car and it was in 
his possession. He decided to attach the car, gain control of it, 
and then return part of the money. This money would be 
applied on some of the prizes, and this would help to straighten 
up the whole mess. 

There may be some who will criticize me for the part I 
played in all this and what followed. At the time there seemed 
to be no other way, and it was about all that could be done. 
There was no bank balance, as all the money had been drawn 
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out by the contest man, and he handed over a statement of 
expenses, commissions and other things, also a copy of the 
contract. It was certainly a fine contract. Right then I made 
up my mind never to sign a paper of any kind without sub- 
mitting it to a lawyer. This contract gave almost unlimited 
powers to the contest man, provided for expenses in a fine, 
hair-splitting way, and was so worded that the publisher got 
nothing, after paying for the prizes and commissions, if the 
contest man wanted to figure it that way. 

My advertisements had killed the thing off in the final 
weeks when the big money was to come in. With his wife get- 
ting the big prize and going back to Chicago with it, they would 
have gained almost everything except the few small prizes. 
Several hundred dollars’ worth of jobwork had been signed for, 
and twenty-five per cent collected on it. The publisher was to 
get the other seventy-five per cent when the work was done, 
but the contest man kept the twenty-five. The same with 
advertising, and some subscriptions were paid up for ten or 
more years. It was found later that receipts had been given 
for subscriptions and the amounts not reported. 

To tell the whole tangle in an intelligent way would be 
almost impossible. I tried to explain it to Miss Wicks so she 
could tell her father. She tried to do so, but he started in 
on a tirade against me and the contest man. I had several 
conferences with her, and finally went to Worthington to see 
Mr. Wicks. He was sitting up by this time, and at first would 
say nothing. Katherine talked in a low tone and told him 
what I had done, and said it was foolish to keep up a fight 
that meant nothing in the end. 

“You know, father, I always was against your being an 
enemy of Mr. Mathews. I said it was wrong to attack Louis, 
but you did it. Please, father, now that all this has happened, 
can’t we begin over again? ” 

The old man seemed adamant, but after several hours he 
gave in, and we shook hands. I am afraid he did it with bad 
grace, but as the days went on we became better friends. I 
bought the Ford sedan that had been offered as a prize, and 
this was the means Katherine and I took to visit her father 
three or four times a week until we were able to bring him back. 

Meantime I did what I could to get the Recorder out, but 
things were in such a hopeless tangle that I did not see how 
it could possibly continue. Katherine tried bravely, but the 
ready-prints came C. O. D., and so did all the paper and other 
things. It was a hard struggle to get enough money to pay the 
boy and the printer. I could see nothing but bankruptcy 
ahead, with the creditors getting nothing. Soon after Mr. 
Wicks’ return I spent one evening with him and Katherine 
and tried to go into the matter with him. At first he was 
indignant that I should interfere with his business, but I con- 
vinced him that I should really be his friend, as we were in 
the same business and what harmed him also harmed me. He 
called me a meddling young fool, which I probably was. It 
took some time to go into all this, but I found out that Kath- 
erine knew her father pretty well, and that now she could 
do just about what she wished with him. 

Suddenly a bell started to ring. We listened. 

“ Tt’s the fire alarm,” Katherine exclaimed. 

I rushed down the street. It looked as though the whole 
town was on fire. There were shouts and the ringing of the 
gong, and I could hear the boys getting out the fire engine. 

As I came around the corner of the depot I saw the fire. 
It was the building which housed the Recorder. One glance 
told me that the wooden building and its contents were 
doomed, and that in a short time the angry fire would utterly 


destroy it. %\—<GAKIm— 


Man is like a tack — useful if he has a good head on him 


and is pointed in the right direction, but even though he is 
driven, he can only go as far as his head will let him.—ZHello. 
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By EvcENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Electric Sheet Heater Required 


A Missouri printer located in a town without gas wants to 
know how to prevent offset and avoid static electricity. 
Answer.— Electric sheet heaters may be used. 


Slur at Gripper Edge 


A Canadian printer submits prints from a form of nickel- 
types on a cylinder press, showing a wear and slur at the grip- 
per edge, and queries probable cause. 

Answer.—The wear and slur may have been caused from 
friction due to cylinder bearers not riding the bed bearers, 
from the plates being lower at the gripper edge, or from the 
clamps being too tight. 


Gold Ink That Will Hold 


A Delaware printer wants a gold ink for use on enamel 
stock that will hold and not rub or scratch off. Black ink is 
to be printed over the gold. He asks where such a gold ink 
may be obtained. 

Answer.—This correspondent was sent a list of makers of 
gold inks. Owing to possible trouble with paper and humidity, 
he is advised to make a short trial run to ascertain whether 
the gold ink will set and dry properly to take the black ink 
without adding paste drier to the gold ink. 


Loses Register in the Backup 


A London, England, pressman asks how to prevent loss of 
register in the backup because of wavy edges of sheets. 

Answer.— Anything short of a paper seasoning or curing 
machine is but a makeshift. By doing all that is possible to 
maintain uniform temperature and humidity in the pressroom, 
by piling the sheets as soon as unpacked with a board an inch 
thick for every third ream, by using a gas or electric heater 
on the delivery carriage, and by starting to back up just as 
soon as possible, some help may be had; but nothing can take 
the place of a paper seasoning or curing machine until paper 
can be had properly conditioned from the container and tem- 
perature and humidity in the pressroom kept under control for 
normal moisture in paper. 


Wants a ‘“‘Semi-Watermarked” Sheet 

A Missouri manufacturer wants a semi-watermarked sheet 
of paper, and asks the name of the concern which supplies 
either the paper or the device for making the mark. 

Answer.— Such a device was advertised some years ago, 
but we have not seen the advertisement for some time. It 
may have been withdrawn. You can obtain the effect with a 
suitable halftone or zinc etching printed or lithographed in a 
faint tint. Better still, you can obtain paper watermarked 
with your own firm name, slogan, mark or whatever you prefer. 
We know of many large users of paper like your house who 
have their own watermarked paper. This could be arranged 
through the lithographer who furnishes your stationery. 


On Handling Thin Paper 

No. 2 of “ The Warren Standard,” sent out by the S. D. 
Warren Company, Boston, Massachusetts, well known manu- 
facturers of book papers, contains a “ Talk on the Mechanics 
of Handling Warren’s Thintext,’ which every one interested 
in presswork should read, since the hints are applicable to the 
handling of all thin papers. The dissertation not only covers 
the handling of thin paper in the pressroom on hand-fed and 
automatically fed presses, but also presents useful pointers on 
the cutting and folding of thin papers of value to bindery work- 
ers as well as pressroom workers. 


When Rollers Are Not Functioning 

An Oklahoma printer submits impressions in royal blue ink 
on a blotter which show the rollers are not properly inking the 
form. Apparently the rollers are waterlogged from excessive 
humidity. The best remedy is to sweat the moisture out by 
exposing the rollers to dry heat, as near the ceiling of a boiler 
room. Heat from an electric or gas heater may be played on 
the rollers with an electric fan. Then the rollers are sponged 
with a saturated solution of tannic acid in alcohol. Thereafter 
when not in use the rollers should be covered with a mixture 
of oil and ink and washed only when about to be used. On 
an old platen press the roller tracks should be covered with 
sandpaper, the roller saddle springs renewed and washers used 
between roller truck and saddle if there is considerable side 
play. Roller bearers should be carried in the chase, and the 
little pins on the roller core which fit in the slot in the roller 
truck must not be absent or worn down too far. If so cared 
for, a platen press forty years old, and even older, will be 
capable of printing a well inked form. 


Steel-Die Stamping and Embossing 

A New Jersey printer submits two samples of steel-die 
stamping, one “ blind” and the other in gold ink, and asks 
how he can do the work on a platen press. 

Answer—At the outset the correspondent is advised to 
study steel-die stamping in the plants of steel-die printers 
before trying to compete with them on anything except blind 
embossing on a platen press. To equal the steel-die stamp in 
gold, which was done in one operation, the printer would need 
a zinc etching, which form would be printed in gold. He 
would need also an embossing plate, and from this form he 
would emboss the gold prints from the zinc plate. He would 
thus need two plates to the one of the steel-die stamper and 
two impressions to the stamper’s one. Worst of all, the printer 
has all the worry of register, which on this sort of job may 
increase the cost of paper twenty-five per cent. On this work 
the steel-die stamper runs at least three times as fast as the 
printer, because his press operates faster than the platen press 
can be fed at absolute register and he makes but one impres- 
sion to the printer’s two. On the “ blind” steel-die stamping 
job the printer can compete if he can emboss expertly. The 
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sample is an excellent piece of work on the best grade of cover 
paper. A hot plate would be necessary to match the stamp 
on a platen press, but the printer would be on competitive 
terms because but one plate, a brass embossing plate, and 
one impression would be required. The correspondent is 
advised to get books on embossing and on steel-die stamping, 
to be obtained from The Inland Printer Company. 


Ambitious to Advance 

A New Jersey assistant pressman, who has served five years 
on cylinder and platen presses and is ambitious to advance in 
his chosen work, asks where he can obtain books on press- 
work, and also if a course in presswork is available. 

Answer.—The Inland Printer Company will mail you list 
of books pertaining to presswork. The International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, 
publishes a correspondence course in presswork and also oper- 
ates the largest and most up-to-date school of presswork in 
the world. 


Printing on Corrugated Glazed Candy Box Tops 

A Massachusetts pressman has trouble printing on glazed 
paper used for candy box tops which had previously been 
printed in colors and bronzed and embossed. 

Answer.—This thin and flimsy top, after the treatment it 
has received in previous manipulations, does not present a 
favorable printing surface. A hard packing and a stiff ink 
will make the work of further printing less difficult. If the 
volume of work is considerable and the nature of the form 
allows it, a rubber cast of the forms might be preferable if 
corrugations are common. 


To Panel Paper on Cylinder 


A Massachusetts printer requests information on how to 


panel a sheet 21!4 by 33 inches on a cylinder press from a 
form of ten dies, each 416 by 514 inches, and also asks if the 
cylinder press is better for this work than a platen press. 

This sort of work is better done, and more easily 
and quickly, on a platen press, either a heavy platen printing 
press of the Laureate type, if the form is not too big, or on 


Answer. 


an embossing press or a cutting and creasing press. However, 
the work may be done on the cylinder press and without much 
trouble by using an automatic felt blanket (name of maker 
will be supplied on request, accompanied by postage). The 
blanket is giued or shellacked to cylinder, black side up, and 
a drawsheet carried over it. A little underlaying or overlaying 
may be necessary to get a fairly uniform smash, and the form 
and cylinder must be made to travel fairly in unison. The diffi- 
culty with this work on the cylinder press is to avoid over- 
packing and tearing the packing away at the gripper edge. 


Home-Made Printers’ Rollers 

A New York printer, now making his own printers’ rollers, 
requests information on the making of rollers in the hope of 
obtaining a better home-made product, especially desiring a 
better formula. 

Answer.—The formulas for the best printers’ rollers, made 
by the leading rollermakers, are non-patented trade secrets. 
If you are determined to make your own composition, you 
might make inquiries among the pottery makers of England, 
whence came the idea of composition printers’ rollers. Why 
not buy the composition from rollermakers if you must make 
your own rollers? Even so, you can hardly hope to equal the 
ultimate product of the rollermaker, whose equipment and 
experience you can scarcely hope to match. Printers who make 
their own rollers generally buy the composition from roller- 
makers. Old rollers, in proportions which experience deter- 
mines for various climatic conditions, may be melted with 
new composition. A copper kettle, seated in water like a 
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double boiler, is used to melt the composition, which requires 
a careful heating. The composition before melting is cut into 
small chunks and is constantly stirred in the kettle. The molds 
are greased and fitted with cores and stars before pouring the 
composition. The cores are painted with red lead and wound 
with cord before going into the molds. Platen press cores 
are fitted with pins which engage in slots in roller trucks. The 
molds are warmed before the rollers are poured, and the whole 
job is done in a warm room protected from draughts of cold 
air. The rollers, the day after making, may be pushed from 
the greased molds with a piece of broomstick. All cores should 
be tested for straightness before being used. Probably no 
printer would consider making his own rollers if as much care 
and attention were given rollers in use as needed to make them. 
A good roller carefully used and cared for when not in use 
will last two seasons. 


Wrinkles in Panel 

An Illinois printer submits an insurance policy with panel 
around page occupying half of the 17 by 21 sheet of bond 
paper. A wrinkle shows in the panel, and advice as to how 
to prevent it is requested. The correspondent also asks if 
fitting his pony press with a brush would be of any assistance. 

Answer.—While a brush is helpful, it is not absolutely 
necessary with careful makeready, and the work may readily 
be done without a brush on a pony press. The trouble lies in 
the makeready. The impression is not straight on the sheet 
at the gripper edge, the grippers are not set with anything like 
uniform bite, they reach too far up on the sheet, and the 
impression on the form is not even. Examination will show 
the panel border is not absolutely level and type high, and 
until it is made so the wrinkle will remain. In addition it 
will be necessary to get the impression straight at gripper 
edge, set the grippers uniformly and not extending so far up 
on the sheet, and set the bands so as to hold the sheet snugly 
against the cylinder. Then if the wrinkle still remains, secure 
strips of four-ply cardboard to drawsheet opposite the outside 
edge of panel and toward the tail end. 


Registering Overlays on Platens 

An Illinois printer writes interestingly on a method of 
registering overlays on platen presses. The nail set or hollow 
punch mark is the best known for registering overlays on 
cylinder presses and is used by many pressmen on platen 
presses, but for absolute accuracy quickly secured we prefer 
three knife stabs for platen presses. The three marks are 
especially helpful for beginners and those with poor eyesight. 
the third mark making the correct positioning foolproof. A 
little more care and time is required with punch marks. Our 
correspondent’s letter follows: 

“ For years we have used the method of placing makeready 
in position as you have described for registering an envelope, 
with the exception that we use a nail set to do the punching 
or stabbing. We believe the advantage lies in its making a 
clean-cut hole through the overlay and perhaps through the 
manila top sheet. But there is no harm in that. The inden- 
tion on the under sheet is very plain, and the register is easy 
to make. Two punch marks are all that are required, and it 
is not necessary that the punch marks be at the edge of the 
sheet either. There is no danger of the feeder catching in 
the cuts, as I have done when using your way. My wife buys 
magazines with the money the office would spend for under 
sheets, and then the office gets the old magazines for tympan. 
With the nail set as described we get a good, hard sheet for 
tympan and my wife gets all the latest magazines. Try the nail 
set and see what you think of it. You can not make a deep 
hole, because it will cut only so deep. We use a high-grade 
oiled sheet for the top sheet and an adjustable gage pin for 
speed and ease of feeding.” 
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MBOSSING AND SMASHING.— Perhaps a well 

printed job neatly embossed will catch the 
) fancy of more people than will any other 
sort of printing or lithographing. Emboss- 
ing is older than printing. The ancients 
embossed astonishingly well in clay and 
tile. Modern printers who specialize in 
embossing find it lucrative. These para- 
graphs are designed to be helpful to the printer who occasion- 
ally receives an order on which embossing is required. 

The most difficult part of embossing is holding register. 
At the start, an embossing die should not be made for a form 
with movable units. For example, if it is desired to emboss 
a typographic letterhead or cover design, an electrotype should 
first be made and the embossing die etched from a print of the 
electrotype. An embossing die in zinc will answer for all but 
the longest runs. For the long runs brass is preferable to zinc. 

The stock to be used is an important factor in embossing. 
Tough, strong stock like parchment, vellum, ledger, bond and 
other rag papers and bristol board will stand a deep die with- 
out cracking. High-grade cover papers are well suited for 
deep embossing. 

It is easier to hold register if the units of the embossing 
die are not widely separated. When the units are distant from 
each other a draw is occasioned in the sheet, which causes 
trouble with register. In previous articles the treatment of 
paper necessary to safeguard register and the conditioning of 
the atmosphere of the pressroom for the same purpose were 
discussed at some length and may be omitted here. 

Attention has been called to the necessity of making the die 
from an electrotype, zinc etching or other form without mov- 
able units. When printing a form that is afterwards to be 
embossed, use the utmost care because no corrective of lost 
register is possible when embossing. 

The form to be embossed should be locked up with all- 
metal furniture. (A nonpareil reglet between metal furniture 
and chase, and between quoins and metal furniture, is per- 
missible.) After securely locking up the form, test the form 
and chase for rocking, as a sprung form or chase would ruin 
the register for embossing. Some pressmen even unlock the 
forms after they are placed in the platen press, plane them 
against the bed and lock up with chase under clamp or hook. 
The quoins should be plugged and the chase plugged in the 
press. The chase should not be lifted until the run is com- 
pleted. The entire run should be made at uniform speed. 

Every possible precaution should be taken to keep the sheets 
flat and free from curly or wavy edges. The gages should be 
set parallel to the edges of the sheet and fenders set low to 
hold the edges of the sheet close to the drawsheet. Cut cork 
on extra fenders of cardboard may be used between the two 
lower gages to hold the sheet flat at impression. Whether 
grippers are used or not used on the sheet they must set at 
exactly the same angle. If gripper hold on the sheet is neces- 
sary both should be used and the margin at the flywheel side 
of platen should be wide enough for the left gripper to clear 
the end gage. If strings are used to strip the sheet they should 
be taut. The same precautions are necessary when embossing, 
and the gages, fenders, corks, grippers and strings should be 
left in the same positions (relatively) for the second opera- 
tion. If a drawsheet is used when embossing it must be 
immovable, as when printing the form to be embossed. 

There are innumerable substances used to make the force 
or male die used in embossing. In 1912 the automatic repressed 
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felt blanket used on high-speed web presses to obviate over- 
laying came to the writer’s attention and he gave it a trial as 
an improvement on substances formerly used to make the 
force or male die. Nothing better has been found since. As 
named, it is a repressed high-grade felt blanket coated or cov- 
ered on one side with a black substance similar in appearance 
to vici kid. It is extremely resilient, which makes it ideal for 
use on a light press and very durable. This enables it to with- 
stand long runs on heavy presses with hot bed. It is used 
for either hot or cold embossing on any press or embossing 
machine. For cold embossing on the Colt’s Armory type of 
press, a piece of the blanket slightly larger than the female 
die is glued or shellacked to a piece of thin manila or bristol 
previously glued to the bare platen. The felt side of blanket 
is placed on platen with black side to female die. The female 
die is inked with white, yellow or red ink and a barely legible 
impression pulled on the black face of the blanket. The 
blanket is now trimmed away where necessary, as with other 
compositions. This is easily and quickly done with a sharp 
overlay knife. The platen is next advanced for sufficient 
squeeze, and in most cases this is all there is to it. With large 
dies it may be necessary to reinforce the blanket in spots with 
patches of paper between blanket and platen. 

On clam-shell type of platen presses it is seldom necessary 
to change the pitch of the platen except to have it parallel to 
female die. Underlays give extra squeeze as needed. 

Smashing is done in the same way with the blanket and 
just as easily. The blanket has other uses in the printing 
plant. It takes a good stone proof with mallet and planer. 
For quick makeready of old forms on cheap rush work it 
saves much overlaying. Neither this nor any other resilient 
blanket is to be used for sharp, clean printing of new typo- 
graphic forms, for hard packing is best for this work. This 
blanket is also used to emboss on cylinder presses. It requires 
more care on the cylinder than on the platen press, as its 
thickness has a tendency to cause it to pull away from the 
grippers unless carefully used with attention to the height of 
the form. The blanket may be flattened somewhat in a 
hydraulic press for use on cylinder presses, where it is pecu- 
liarly well suited for quick embossing or smashing of very 
large forms of dies. 

A draw in the sheet is often encountered when embossing. 
Cut corks may be positioned in the open spaces to minimize 
the draw and safeguard the register. Cut corks may also be 
used to push the sheet from a die when grippers and auxiliaries 
like strings and rubber bands may not be used. For exam- 
ple, a printer had electros and embossing dies made to produce 
a distinctively impressive letterhead. The wording was hand 
lettered and the 8'% by 11 sheet had a panel running to within 
a nonpareil of the four edges. The letterhead and panel were 
on one electro and the die was made to emboss all of it at 
once. The electrotype was well printed in the best bronze- 
blue ink on a greenish-blue tinted linen bond paper. As soon 
as the ink had dried, a perfect male die was made to emboss, 
but when the first sheet (twenty thousand had been printed 
on 8'% by 11 sheets) was laid to gages it was at once apparent 
the sheet could not be stripped from the die, which also, with 
the panel, was 8! by 11. For a while the air was bluer than 
paper and ink until some one thought of cut corks. These 
were glued to the low spots in the female die, from whence 
they pushed the sheets off the die after impression. 

As register is so extremely important in embossing, forms 
should not be larger than can be embossed without cutting up 
the sheet. 
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The Government Bindery 


By Georce H. CarTER 


\; UR bindery is in somewhat of a class by 
itself, owing to the wide range of work it 
4 is required to do. It occupies three floors 
of the big buildings which spread over 
nearly half a city square. Large storage 
rooms in the adjoining warehouses are 
filled with bindery overflow. There has 
been a general rearrangement of the bind- 
ery layout in the last three years to conform to the sequence 
of operation, thus eliminating unnecessary hauling and back 
trucking. For example, all jobwork printing on the second 
floor was formerly carried to the fifth floor for cutting and 
packing, and then trucked to an elevator for return to the 
delivery platform on the first floor. All this - 
cutting and packing is now done on the sec- 
ond floor alongside the job pressroom and the 
finished work is carried to the delivery sec- 
tion directly underneath, either by an auto- 
matic elevator or conveyor. Another change 
of layout makes possible a straight-line move- 
ment of cloth and edition work from the 
gathering machines through all the processes 
to delivery without any back hauling. 

Such economies of operation and speed 
of delivery are essential in handling the enor- 
mous volume of work that passes through the 
Government Printing Office with unceasing 
regularity. To give you an idea of this tre- 
mendous task, permit me to recite a few 
figures. In one year the Government bindery 
machine folded 209,299,225 sheets; ma- 
chine gathered 162,134,538 signatures; sewed 
01,638,047 signatures; punched or drilled 79,532,374 copies; 
trimmed 62,701,960 books and pamphlets;  wire-stitched 
48,631,333 copies; paper-covered 7,032,577 copies; rounded 
and backed 1,283,636 books; cased-in 1,352,127 books; 
stamped 2,425,567 impressions, and ruled 27,983,644 sheets, 
besides making 2,796,833 tablets. 

In addition to the routine work of an ordinary bindery, 
the Government Printing Office is frequently called upon for 
emergency jobs on which speed is of the highest importance. 
As an instance, when the Conference of Limitation of Arma- 
ment concluded its deliberations we were at once required to 
set up, print and bind all its proceedings. The manuscript was 
received late one Saturday afternoon, and yet it was possible 
to print, bind and deliver 600 copies of the 910-page book by 
9 o’clock the following Monday morning. The 600 books had 
a total of 34,200 signatures, which were folded, gathered, 
sewed, covered and trimmed in sixteen working hours after 
receipt from the pressroom. 

The office made a rush delivery of 100,000 cloth-bound 
copies of the Agricultural Year Book within ten days after the 
last signature of the 885-page octavo volume was off the press. 
Frequently pamphlets of fifty and sixty signatures are turned 
out in two or three days. On top of all this, the bindery has 
to be flexible enough to handle some forty-odd weekly and 
monthly publications that are issued on regular schedules the 
year around. 

Perhaps you will be more interested in some of the special 
work which the government bindery is called upon to do, par- 
ticularly i in the branch of the Library of Congress. The library 


Excerpts from a speech the public printer delivered on July 15 at the con- 
vention of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders at the Morrison 


Hotel, Chicago. 
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branch has some seventy employees engaged almost entirely 
on library binding, map and print mounting and manuscript 
work. The latter includes cleaning and patching torn manu- 
scripts of the greatest historical value, such as the original 
Washington, Jefferson and Monroe papers, and mounting each 
sheet on muslin to insure proper preservation. Last week the 
office finished binding in the finest style the original manuscript 
of the famous Monroe Doctrine message which President 
Monroe sent to Congress in 1823. The mounting and binding 
of this historic document alone cost more than a hundred 
dollars. 

Another delicate undertaking of the library branch was 
assembling, mounting and binding in 153 volumes the famous 
___, Whistler collection of letters, notes and clip- 

pings which was presented to the Library of 
Congress by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell 
after concluding their writings on the life of 
the great artist. 

Quite a different sort of a job was the 
making of odd-shaped boxes in Chinese style 
for a large collection of oriental books. These 
boxes had to open in front and were fastened 
with thongs and ivory latch pieces. Each box 
was marked with special labels lettered in 
original Chinese characters. 

Not long ago the Department of Justice 
called upon the office to bind several big 
books for filing in a Supreme Court case. 
Each book measured 25 by 36 inches in 
size, was five inches thick, weighed fifty 
pounds, and contained eighty-one folded 
maps mounted on cotton. The binding of 

the thirteen books in half Russia with cloth sides cost the 
Government $1,385. 

It is not uncommon to make up large editions which have 
only one or two hundred pages of text and yet are stuffed with 
enough maps folded down to page size to make a book three 
or four inches thick. Maps as large as 38 by 48 inches are 
folded and inserted in such publications. 

Blank books are produced in all sizes, 
account books and loose-leaf ledgers of various styles. 
and file cards are cut with all kinds of holes and tabs. 

Of course, a large amount of machinery is necessary to 
turn out this enormous volume of work. Included in the bind- 
ery equipment are fifty-three book-sewing machines, thirty- 
five folding machines, thirty-three cutting machines, eight 
book trimmers, sixteen ruling machines, thirteen punching and 
drilling machines, thirteen wire-stitchers, six continuous stitch- 
ers, five gathering machines, three combined headband, crash- 
ing and lining machines, and two combined gathering, stitching 
and covering machines. Nearly all the folding machines have 
automatic feeders. Considerable new equipment has been pur- 
chased in the last year, including an automatic machine which 
folds, inserts, stitches and covers in one continuous operation. 
Air presses for cloth-bound books are a recent acquisition to 
the bindery. They reduce hand labor and expedite deliveries 
of the many large editions. 

To operate such a bindery requires 950 employees, of whom 
about two hundred are bookbinders, the remainder being 
mostly women folders and machine operators. There has been 
a necessary reduction of approximately three hundred bindery 
employees in the three years without material decrease in 
the output. 
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There is another phase of the activities of the Government 
Printing Office which will be of special interest to you as book- 
binders; that is, the standardization and testing of materials 
used in the public printing and binding. Every pound of paper 
bought by the Government Printing Office must be in accor- 
dance with definite specifications, stating the minimum require- 
ments of quality acceptable to the Government as to weight, 
strength, stock, ash and other essentials. The paper is care- 
fully sampled on delivery and laboratory tests made to ascer- 
tain whether or not the contractor has complied with all the 
specifications. 

Along with the standardization of paper grades has come 
the simplification of sizes, and in this also the Government 
Printing Office has made much progress. The office now has 
only seven standard sizes for all government publications, 
and these are based upon regular sizes of paper. Some years 
ago the Government had more than fifty different sizes. Three- 
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The Government Printing Office 


fourths of the 100,000,000 government books and pamphlets 
issued annually are bound in either octavo or quarto size. 
During the year nine important periodicals, such as the Weekly 
Commerce Reports, Reclamation Record and Census Bulletins, 
which formerly varied from one-quarter to three-fourths of 
an inch, have been standardized to the size of the Congres- 
sional Record. All of these publications can now be cut from 
a 24 by 38 inch, or double, sheet. Through the consequent 
uniform handling of the work a worth-while pressroom and 
bindery economy has resulted. 

With the codperation of the various government Boards 
under the direction of the Bureau of the Budget, the size of 
letterheads and various forms, such as proposals, contracts, 
leases, etc., has been fixed at 8 by 10% inches. This limitation 
to one size is saving the Government at least $50,000 a year. 

To insure proper testing, not only of paper deliveries but 
of all other materials bought by the Government Printing 
Office, a well equipped laboratory was placed in the plant two 
years ago. In addition to testing work and the preparation 
of technical specifications, the laboratory conducts research 
studies of importance not only to the Government Printing 
Office but also to the printing industry in general. For exam- 
ple, a most interesting and useful study is being made of the 
fastness of dyes used in inks, paper, book cloths and leathers. 

Tests by the shop laboratory cover every kind and descrip- 
tion of material required by a big printing and binding works. 
Not only are technical tests made of paper, but all deliveries 
of book cloths, leathers, glue, ruling inks, threads, twine and 
other binding material are examined by competent experts. 

Like many other bookbinders, we have been endeavoring 
to find a bug-proof cloth. Some progress has been made, but 
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as yet we can not report real success. Buckrams, as you 
know, are somewhat resistant to bugs. The other day a test 
was made of a specially treated buckram which withstood the 
attack of a lot of common roaches for 160 hours and then 
was badly mutilated by the hungry horde in less than fifteen 
hours. The fate of the buckram seemed to depend upon 
whether the bugs were starving or had other food available. 
I recall that several months ago the White House was much 
perturbed over the disfigurement of books on the desk of the 
President. The President’s secretary thought the books had 
been carelessly handled by the Government Printing Office. 
However, an investigation revealed the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s desk was infested with roaches, which held high car- 
nival on his books whenever the chief executive was not 
around. 

Two remedies have been tried for the treatment of book 
cloths so as to render them less appetizing to bugs. One is to 
add poison to the sizing material, but this may be dangerous 
to the bookbinders and others handling the volumes. Chil- 
dren are apt to chew the covers. Furthermore, the insect is 
not affected by the poison until after the book has been 
attacked and the damage done. Another remedy is to coat 
or size the cloth cover with varnish, shellac or cellulose com- 
pound, which are disliked by the bugs. Imitation leathers 
are examples of bug-proof material, but here again are dis- 
advantages in workability and the limitation of choice of bind- 
ing material. 

Our laboratory has prepared definite specifications, how- 
ever, for all weights of buckram and certain book cloths upon 
which all purchases and testing by the Government Printing 
Office are based. The specifications state the required weight; 
construction, including weave, that is, the number of threads 
per inch both of the warp and filling; tensile strength based 
on the strip method, fastness of color and finish. 

Standard specifications have been adopted for bookbind- 
ing leather, but the trouble is that we can not get any one to 
make a leather equal to the government grade. You all know 
that the quality of book leather has so deteriorated through 
the use of inferior tanning materials and fillers that the present- 
day leather is generally not as durable as the better grades of 
buckram. In fact, the leather situation became so intolerable 
that the Government Printing Office has practically stopped 
using law sheep and other skins for the binding of important 
publications such as the Statutes at Large and the Congres- 
sional Record. Both of these large editions are now bound 
in buckram with much greater satisfaction and service. 

The government specifications for morocco require that 
the skin shall be tanned exclusively with pyrogallol, which is 
obtained from sumac or chestnut wood. Acid is limited to 
six-tenths per cent and ash to eight-tenths per cent. The use 
of mineral bleach or filling material is prohibited. But as I 
stated before, we can not get the tanners to comply with these 
specifications, although the requirements of the Government 
may be readily met. 

The Government Printing Office of necessity has turned to 
the larger use of buckrams and its purchase of book leather is 
now of small consequence. Undoubtedly commercial book- 
binders have had the same trouble. Thus the tanners are 
destroying their own market by the continued use of low-grade 
tanning material, fillers and acids that destroy the life of 
leather. We are, however, continuing to analyze chemically 
all skins bought for the government bindery and are hoping 
this watchfulness may eventually bring about the tannage of 
durable high-grade leathers such as were used to bind the books 
that have withstood the wear of centuries. The commercial 
bookbinders can be especially helpful in this effort to obtain 
better book leathers if they will adopt the government speci- 
fications and insist with us that the tanners again make leather 
of the quality essential to permanent bindings. 
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A thorough investigation has been made of flax twine used 
in bookbinding. Books returned for rebinding show in many 
instances that, although the cover may be in good condition, 
the binding twine has given away. The defective twine is 
generally made of jute, hemp and inferior stock instead of flax. 
Frequently such twine has been offered as “ best quality flax 
book twine.” Therefore, definite specifications have been devel- 
oped, covering the stock, yardage and tensile strength of book 
twines, and all deliveries are tested to insure the acceptance 
of only the best quality. Likewise all cordage, duck, super, 
drilling and other miscellaneous materials used in bookbinding 
are carefully tested for weight, strength and weave. It is 
almost impossible to determine the stock, weave, strength and 
serviceability of a textile by its general appearance and feel. 
Only technical analysis and the use of definite specifications 
will secure uniformity and satisfactory quality. 

Experimental work has been done also with reference to 
dyes for ruling. A blue-black ink made by the Government 
Printing Office laboratory has been tried out on ruling ma- 
chines and found to be satisfactory, as it possesses permanency 
and withstands water. The dyes bought for ruling ink are 
inspected by chemical analysis, and only pure colors of con- 
centrated strength are accepted. Dyes are no longer pur- 
chased as “ ruling powders,” but are designated by their proper 
chemical name. This has helped materially in obtaining pure 
and more permanent dyes for ruling and in reducing the expen- 
ditures for this purpose. 

All this goes to show the real importance of chemistry in 
the printing industry, the great need of definite standards for 
the materials used and the value of laboratory tests by experts 
thoroughly familiar with trade requirements as well as with 
the technique of chemistry. 

If the bookbinders of America desire to take advantage of 
what has been done along these lines, the Government Print- 
ing Office is ready to assist in every way possible as a federal 
establishment. It seems particularly desirable that the Gov- 
ernment and the commercial bookbinders adopt uniform stand- 
ards for at least the more important materials. The present 
government standards may meet commercial requirements. 
At any rate, the Government Printing Office, through its test- 
ing section, is willing to co6perate with the trade in a practical 
way for the working out of suitable specifications. The suc- 
cess of such an endeavor would be one of the greatest advances 
ever made by the bookbinding industry. 


A NOTED PARISIAN PRINTER 


In 1870 the German invasion drove Adolphe Keufer, a 
French Alsatian compositor, aged twenty, into France. His 
funeral in Paris last March was attended by more than two 
thousand mourners, and, in this assemblage, the printers of 
twenty French cities were represented. 

When the French Printers’ Federation was established in 
1881 Keufer at once joined its central committee, and he 
acted, from 1884 to the beginning of 1920, as its energetic, 
loyal and judicious secretary, always holding a wise balance 
between a violent insistence on workers’ rights and a tame sub- 
mission to the employers. Almost single-handed, he edited the 
journal, 7ypographie Francaise. In order to build up the fed- 
eration he visited every town in France in which printing 
presses operated. He explained, he appealed, he rallied, he 
enlisted, he built as a whole-hearted trade unionist, a servant 
of the community, a lover of humanity; and he carried his 
enthusiasm and his wisdom into international congresses. Dur- 
ing the Great War, one of his sons was slain, another endured 
captivity among the Germans. Since the beginning of the 
present year his eldest son died. One day Adolphe Keufer 


lingered too long in sad reflection at this eldest son’s grave and 
caught a fatal chill. 


He died on March 30, 1924. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF NOTED PRINTER 
By N. J. WERNER 


The fact that on September 28 Otto Wollermann, editor 
of the Buchdrucker-Woche (Berlin), celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his initiation into the printing trade induces us 
to devote a few biographical paragraphs to this esteemed col- 
league, whose editorial work we have followed with consid- 
erable interest. 

Wollermann was at first intended for the ministry, to which 
end his schooling included, in addition to Latin and Greek, the 
English, French and Hebrew languages. He began active life 
as an apprentice in the royal court printing office of R. von 
Decker in Berlin, which three 
years later became the National 
Printing Office of Germany. 
After finishing his apprentice- 
ship, his knowledge of English 
helped him to secure employ- 
ment in London. In 1881 he 
went to New York, where he 
remained until 1886, when he 
returned to the Fatherland. 
His last employment here was 
with Harper Brothers. Because 
of his acquaintance with the 
United States he has always 
had a special interest in the 
advancement of typography in 
this country. 

The subject of our sketch 
has the honor of being the old- 
est German operator on typesetting machines. When the 
National Printing Office was started in 1877 it was under the 
direction of the famous Postmaster-General Stephan, the 
founder of the International Postal Convention. A year later 
Stephan and one of his assistants attended the World’s Fair 
at Paris, where the typesetting machine invented by Kasten- 
bein was being exhibited. He purchased a setting and distrib- 
uting apparatus for the National Printing Office, where fate 
destined Wollermann to be the operator thereon. Through his 
work he became intimately acquainted with Kastenbein, and 
got from him an appointment to go with two setting and four 
distributing machines to George Munro, a noted publisher in 
New York. Later on, in addition to the Kastenbein machines, 
he operated Empire and Thorne typesetting machines, the lat- 
ter in Joseph Thorne’s own establishment. After Woller- 
mann’s return home, Thorne sent him the first of his machines 
to be used in Germany. 

When the slugcasting machines found their way to Ger- 
many, Wollermann accepted an engagement with Fred. E. 
Bright to further the typograph machine (the so-called junior 
linotype). Later on he also served the Linotype Company 
at Berlin. He has also an intimate acquaintance with the 
moneline and the monotype machines, though since 1890 he 
no longer worked as compositor, so he may be credited as an 
expert in the realm of typesetting machinery. 

Since 1903 he has functioned as editor of the Buchdrucker- 
Woche. At one time he was a regular correspondent of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. He has also written matter for English and 
Australian printing trade journals. This work, he regretfully 
states, was interfered with by the war, though he believes this 
caused no breaking up of any personal friendships he had with 
craftsmen in foreign countries. 





Otto Wollermann 


Goop writing, distinctive artwork and appropriate typog- 
raphy are the golden trinity that make an advertisement a per- 
fect ensemble.— Wienes Typographic Service. 
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Where Type Has Found a Tongue 


Being the Chronicle of a Pilgrimage to the Home of Super-Printing 
By WALTER Hurt 


Copyright, 1924, by The Lewis Publishing Company 





YOwWN in Richmond, Virginia, a 
M community rich in cultural tra- 
ditions, at 109 East Cary street, 
is a Temple of Typography far- 
famed among the initiate, to 
which both craftsmen and lay 
connoisseurs of the graphic arts 
long have journeyed at intervals 
to do their devotions even as the 
faithful Moslem makes his pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Those to 
whom the Spirit of Beauty beckons with compelling hand are 
wont to forsake the world’s more populous places and turn 
aside from its clamorous highways to seek solace hereat as 
beside the hearthstone of the heart. This adytum of the sacred 
art has become a sort of Pal- 














discordant note. Overhead the heavy oaken beams give a 
sense of solidity that suggests baronial halls, and thence 
depends a brazen lantern from the Alhambra, wrought by the 
craft of cunning hands into delectable designs of Moorish 
embellishment. 

Then the visitor mounts the mission stairs, visioning along 
the ascent quaint wood carvings by the hand of Dietz, who 
wields betimes a deft and virile burin, and on the upper floor 
beholds nestling in alluring nooks mission chairs and tables 
of an excellent workmanship — fashioned also by the Master 
of the House — that invest the place more with the seeming 
of some pioneer padre’s reception room than that of a present- 
day work shop. 

In the front room of this floor we find one of the good 
master’s noblest vanities — his trade museum. Here is housed 
a remarkable collection of 
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Regarding This Article 


= craft relics and curios, gath- 
ered from every land where 


altars and find in August 
Dietz, proprietor thereof, the 
high-priest of their cult. 

August Dietz has, as far as 
is practicable in this ultra- 
utilitarian age, eliminated 
from his work the grossness 
of business materialism. Less 
than any other man I know 
who maintains soiling contact 
with the sordidness of trade, 
is he victim to the modern 
conflict between Culture and 
Commercialism. Among his 
craft confreres he is known 
as “ Dietz the Dreamer.” He 
is an artist and a poet who 
transforms his dreams into 
beautiful realities of type and 
page. To me he seems a 
reincarnation of the skill and 
spirit of those glorious guilds- 
men of other lands in elder 
days, who wrought their im- 
mortal impulses into lines of 
love and beauty. 

At first view of this build- 
ing, with its chaste facade, 


whence emanate such exquisite examples of the printing art, 


un 





This article is reprinted, by permission, from the 
“ Morning Telegraph,’ New York, by which paper it 
was used on Sunday, June 22, 1924. Prior to its publi- 
cation the article was brought to our attention by Ben- 
jamin W. Wilson, president of the B. W. Wilson Paper 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, who was given the privi- 
lege of seeing the original manuscript. Mr. Wilson 
wrote: “ The article struck me as being unusual in so 
many ways, and yet its authenticity is as complete as 
Hurt’s mastery of the English language.” 

The author, a practical newspaper man, is widely 
known in newspaper and literary circles. He has edited 
several magazines and class journals, has been a play- 
wright, has to his credit several novels, and has written 
short stories which have attracted wide attention. 
Critics have pronounced his verse to be his best work. 
He is the author of a series of articles on “ The Philoso- 
phy of Punctuation,” and we are advised that he is now 
at work on a text book of punctuation, which when com- 
pleted will be of value to the printing world. 

We are pleased to be able to present Mr. Hurt’s 
chronicle of a pilgrimage to the work shop of August 
Dietz, and to supplement it with views as well as an 
insert showing some examples of the Dietz product. 
We must add that the initial letter was cut on wood by 
Mr. Dietz especially for use here.— Editor. 
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stamps, made from the original dies. 


the art of printing has been 
practiced. Space can not be 
spared for a full enumeration 
of these strange or ancient 
treasures of the trade, but 
among those of greatest in- 
terest should be mentioned 
the lithographic hand press 
upon which the firm of Hoyer 
& Ludwig, in 1861, printed 
the first issues of currency 
and postage stamps for the 
Confederate Government. 
This historic relic was pre- 
sented to the museum by A. 
Hoen & Co., local lithograph- 
ers, who purchased it from 
Simons & Keiningham, suc- 
cessors to Hoyer & Ludwig. 
On the bed of this press is 
a lithographic stone bearing 
four transfers of Confederate 
treasury notes. 

Then there is a steel trans- 
fer plate from Archer & Da- 
ley’s printing plant, which 
shows transfers of Confed- 
erate 10 and 20 cent postage 
There are numerous 








the visitor instantly is struck with the simple effectiveness of 
the whole scheme of construction and ornation. Following no 
fixed order of conventional architecture, the plan yet violates 
none of the decorative verities or structural unities. All the 
various elements of this unique composite blend almost imper- 
ceptibly into a harmonious entirety. 

The interior arrangement consists completely with the 
exterior effect. The impression is that of a monastery rather 
than a print shop. One enters through fumed-oak portals of 
medieval massiveness, swinging upon hand-wrought hinges 
that remind of a Flemish castle, and pauses in a vestibule 
wherein the novel scheme of archaic furnishment is carried 
out to its ultimation without a single incongruous feature or 





numismatic and philatelic treasures, for be it known to those 
who are not stamp enthusiasts that among the philatelic fra- 
ternity August Dietz is a personage of international renown, 
and an authority to whom philately is not a fad but a science. 
His secular Holy Trinity is family, typography, philately. 

To mention but briefly just a few of the purely craft exhib- 
its in this museum, there are specimens of the products of 
master printers from Asia, Africa, the European countries 
and Australia; Chinese and Japanese type, and fonts of Arabic 
and Sanskrit letters; Colonial currency; the oldest sentimen- 
tal valentine in existence; exhibits of the different stages in 
the respective processes of typefounding, electrotyping and 
stereotyping, the various methods of engraving, and allied arts. 
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August Dietz, Senior August Dietz, Junior 


Also there is a modest assemblage of ancient volumes — first 
folios and rare editions —that delights the soul of the rev- 
erent bibliophile and prompts him to invoke blessings upon 
the head of Dietz. 

Among the things graphical but not typographical are many 
precious literary manuscripts and historic official documents, 
in addition to rare detached autographs, while the walls are 
adorned with the portraits of Richmond’s master printers, 
past and present. More modern but scarcely less interesting 
are three autographed cartoons of surprising merit by Enrico 
Caruso, presented by that great singer to a daughter of the 
House of Dietz. 

Leaving the museum, albeit with reluctance, the visitor 
inspects the composing room, on this floor, then descends to 
the pressroom. Physically, this is an ideal industrial plant, 
planned with a scrupulous regard for the requirements of light, 
ventilation, sanitation and working area. Also it is equipped 
with every modern mechanical appliance that can contribute 
to craft efficiency, although each product shows the effect of 
an intimate personal touch —the finishing collaboration of 
hand and tool that no machine can give. 

Above all this, however, is the spiritual atmosphere of the 
place. Here utility is subordinated to beauty, and floor space 
is sacrificed to sentiment. Yet is it a place where, despite the 
apparent contradiction, heart and head 
and hand coordinate beauty and utility 
into a supreme efficiency. In this in- 
spirational environment, remote from 
any resemblance to the conventional 
print shop, men who are worthy crafts- 
men and love their work, give to the 
world a product that attains to the high- 
est altitude of the printing art. 

This shop is original, individual, sa 
generis, just as its output is unique, dis- 
tinctive, singular of its kind. It imitates 
none, and by none can it successfully be 
imitated. Here artizans are sublimated 
to artists. Here each task is wrought 
with reverent touch. These rarefied 
workmen exalt their craft above a trade 
and beyond a profession; it becomes a 
mission. To them printing is not simply 
a mechanical operation; it is more even 
than merely an art —it is a rite. Here 
the cold. insentient type is breathed upon 
by the Spirit of Beauty, and lo! unto it 
seems to be given a soul and it becomes 
as a living thing. 

This is a laboratory for the alchemy 
of art; but a laboratory wherein there 
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is no labor. Here is not toil in any task, but the pleasure of 
the creator in work worthily done. Each craftsman shares the 
spirit of the shop. The gentle master, long accustomed to 
loyal codperation, is wont to say: “ My men do not work for 
me; they work with me.” So it is that this operating force 
can not properly be called a staff. It is an industrial family. 

This chronicle should not close without somewhat more 
concerning the master of the shop —its informing spirit and 
inspiring genius. Because of his versatile talents and varied 
training, August Dietz is perhaps more completely equipped 
personally for the production of high-art printing than is any 
fellow craftsman in the country. Within himself he combines 
and perfectly codrdinates all the elements that enter into any 
typographic task. There is no process related to the graphic 
arts with which he is not fully familiar; no operation per- 
taining thereto that he can not successfully perform. It is a 
common saying among his craft colleagues that August Dietz 
can do everything any other printer can do, and many things 
all other printers can’t do, It is the practice of other master 
printers of Richmond, whenever they encounter a fine job too 
difficult for their own circumscribed possibilities, to send it 
to the House of Dietz. 

Unlike most other artists, August Dietz is not restricted 
by the limitations of his medium. He transcends the thrall of 
his craft materials. He is in no sense dependent upon the 
typefounders and their arbitrary forms for his compositional 
facilities. Comes to him a commission (’twere sacrilege to 
call it “job” or “order” ) for which no affinitive type ever 
was cast. To him such a trifling lack has not the proportions 
of an obstacle. Straightway his invincible burin cuts from 
the obstinate metal a special letter of his own designing that 
will fitly express his conception of what the finished work 
should be. Also, if need there be, from boxwood blocks will 
he carve original ornaments, borders and illustrations, for he is 
proficient in the precious but nearly lost art of lignography. 

Such is his inventive genius and constructive skill that, 
cast barehanded into a wilderness, he there could produce an 
illustrated book, needing no tool for the task save a sliver of 
flint. This man who invented the process of embossment on 
letterpresses and originated the economical method of printing 
upon extensive surfaces by means of characters and designs 


The Building Housing The Dietz Printing Company’s Office and Plant 


The Home of Super-Printing.”’ 
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cut from linoleum, and conceived many 
other improved devices indispensable to 
the modern industry, could, if necessary, 
create all the essential mediums of his 
craft. Painfully tedious though the 
process, from a wood pulp of his own 
production he could fabricate a primi- 
tive papyrus that would sufficiently 
serve his purpose. From forest mate- 
rials he could cut his types and carve 
his illustrative engravings. He could 
fashion a crude press, and from vege- 
table extracts and raw mineral bases 
could compound a fairly adequate ink. 
The quality of his binding might leave 
something to be desired — but he would 
give us a book. And were it a book of 
his own scrivening it would be well worth 
reading, for he has a no small clever- 
ness with the pen. It may be said that 
in personal resourcefulness, independence 
of prepared mediums, and general self- 
sufficiency, August Dietz, of Richmond, 
Virginia, is to the printing craft what the versatile Leonardo 
da Vinci in his day was to painting and the plastic arts. 

In the subtler requirements of high-art printing, also, 
August Dietz is abundantly qualified. He is a sure master of 
color harmony. He has an innate sense of symmetry, an 
infallible instinct for proportion and balance, the draughts- 
man’s grasp of the elements of effective composition — attrib- 
utes of the artist, not possessed by the mere mechanic, which 
accounts in a measure for the difference in quality of different 
products of the press. August Dietz has, by the character of 
his work, proved there is an aristocracy of printing as truly 
as there is one of social caste. 

It is in the realm of color, however, that August Dietz 
reigns supreme as the regent of his craft. In his mastery of 
color effects he is the Murillo of modern printing. Or, to 
vary the artistic simile, it may be said that, to produce his 
tonal triumphs, he plays with chromatic harmonies in pig- 
mentation as a master musician manipulates the keys of some 
imperial instrument. 


August Dietz at His Work Bench in His Museum of Graphic Arts 
At the right is seen the Confederate Hand Press. 
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Entrance of the Dietz Building and the Stairway Leading to Floor Above 


The famous Alhambra lamp is seen in the entrance. 
‘* Don’t Stare up the Steps of Success: 


The motto at the side of the stairway reads: 


Step up the Stairs. 


One of the finest facts in the craft career of August Dietz 
is that there is no envy toward him on the part of other master 
printers, nor is he ever the object of trade rivalry. His brother 
artificers with the types are proud of his achievements, and 
with generous fraternalism they rejoice in his success, holding 
it all a credit to the entire crafthood. He has no competitors. 
He invades the demesne of none other. In the province of 
printing he occupies a field exclusively his own, and impinges 
not upon the ambit of any colleague. The cognoscenti of 
printing circles no more would think of a rival to August 
Dietz in his own phase of art than they would think of a 
modern rival to Raphael in the painting of Madonnas and 
cherubs. Each example of his craftsmanship is a masterpiece, 
every product of his press is a classic. 

Ethical not less than esthetic considerations influence the 
craft-life of August Dietz. He has a sovereign regard for the 
authenticity of his art, and is as jealous of its integrity as is 
a gentleman of his honor or a good woman of her chastity. 
Personally modest almost to the point of self-effacement, he 
prides inordinately in his product; and 
into that product he puts himself and all 
the best that within him abides. He 
has ideals, which is rare; and he lives 
up to them, which is difficult. That is, 
to most men such achievement is diffi- 
cult; with August Dietz it is an inevi- 
tability. And his ideals find concrete 
expression in the work he accomplishes. 
Therefrom do his customers benefit in 
opulent measure. 

To this devout disciple of Gutenberg 
and Fust his shop is a shrine. And it is 
a shrine that never has been desecrated 
with mediocre work. It is sacrosanct. 

It is consoling to know that the 
superb craftsmanship of August Dietz 
will not perish, nor will his artistic ac- 
tivities cease, when that paladin of print- 
ing shall have fared forth upon his 
eternal errantry. His only son, August 
Dietz II., will take up the joyous bur- 
den which the other, in time, must doff. 
From boyhood he has been trained to 
the sovereign successorship; and as heir- 
apparent he is a worthy prince-royal of 
printing, effectively equipped to preserve 
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Tne Dietz Composing Room 


the parent’s shop traditions and perpetuate his craft ideals. 
Such is the similarity of the aims and methods of this pair 
that fellow-craftsmen jestingly and affectionately call the 
younger man “a chip off the old blockhead.” 

Now will I leave this Adept and his Apostles of Art to 
their happy labors, with the prayer that when for them earth’s 
last form is locked and life’s final proof is pulled, they may 
receive the O. K. of the Supreme Craftsman and, finding their 
realized ideals in some Supernal Shop, 
continue their creations of artistic beauty 
in some acceptable form 
“ Where only the Master shall praise them, 

and only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame, 

But each for the joy of working, and each, 
in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the 

God of Things as They are.” 


USE YOUR BEST EFFORT 


Day by day there come to the aver- 
age printer jobs —one today, maybe: 
two tomorrow — which seem trivial, in- 
significant. It may be a milk ticket or 
a dodger, on which almost any compo- 
sition and presswork would be good 
enough. It’s the kind of work which 
tempts the printer to shirk. But don’t 
do it. If the job is worth doing at all, 
it is worth your best effort. 

Here’s a story that illustrates the 
point: During the rendition of a beau- 
tiful symphony the leader detected the 
absence of the flute in a certain passage. Later when he ques- 
tioned the flutist for his apparent oversight, the latter stated 
that the part was so small he didn’t think it mattered much 
whether he played it or not. The understanding director laid 
a kindly hand upon the shoulder of the embarrassed musician 
and assured him that the composer had carefully worked out 
every little detail in the composition and consequently the flute 
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part was necessary for the complete and 
satisfactory rendition of the symphony. 

Apply the same principle also in the 
treatment of your customers. The cus- 
tomer may not look very prosperous, but 
it may be an example of a diamond in 
the rough. Clothes do not always tell the 
real story. Courtesy and an encouraging 
smile, even a service not bargained for, 
will not break any one. And it will pay 
in the end. The following story proves 
the point: 

One dreary rainy day an old lady 
came into a big furniture store in Phila- 
delphia. Her shabby mackintosh dripped, 
and from under her hat tufts of grayish 
hair hung over her cheeks. None of the 
clerks paid any attention to her as she 
walked around the store. They prob- 
ably thought she was one of the usual 
stragglers seeking shelter from the rain. 
Finally with a cheery voice and a broad 
smile on his lips one of the younger 
clerks asked her: ‘“‘ Anything I can show 
you, madam?” “ Yes,” the old lady re- 
plied, ‘I should like to look at a lamp 

shade and some rugs.” The clerk took her to the departments 
indicated, and instead of turning her over to the regular per- 
sonnel of the department he himself showed her what she asked 
for. Thus he was occupied the whole forenoon without the 
lady making a purchase. Whenever they passed any of the 
other clerks he could hear the question whispered: ‘* Who’s 
your friend, Andy?” Finally the lady decided she had seen 
enough, asked for the clerk’s card and said she would be back 
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the next day. The clerk could have been excused for feeling 
chagrined, even for showing it. But he didn’t. The next day 
he was called to the office of the manager, where Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie had requested his presence. She had introduced her- 
self and told the manager she intended to buy all the furnish- 
ings for her town house in his place because of the courteous 
treatment she had received from the young clerk. 
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Some Examples from the Work Shop of 


cAugust “Dietz 


THE Dietz PRINTING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


CN 


\ >. ANY of the specimens which are reproduced in 
‘) \this eight-page insert do not lend themselves to 
successful reproduction owing to the delicate shades 
and tints that Mr. Dietz employs with such telling 
effect in the majority of his work, and in the handling 

of which he is truly a master. Hence much of the 
value of the originals is lost, and our readers must 
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endeavor to visualize the appearance of the originals 
by studying the reproductions with the brief descrip- 
tions accompanying them. This insert supplements 
the article, “Where Type Has Found a Tongue,” 
which appears on the pages preceding this insert, 
and the specimens shown have been selected from a 
wide range of work sent by Mr. Dietz 
in answer to our request 
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part inthe Gentivlties attending 

Si logiat weeny Pe of the 
< evening March cleventG 

nineteen 

at the four ofei 


21 East 
the City of 


yclock in the 
a odinb 


anklinmStreet, in 
HKichmond, Virginia 


An unusual invitation, printed in three colors and gold the initial letter in red 

with gold and black outlines; background of emblem in light blue with gold and 

black outlines; ornament in initial and under first line in gold, and the reading 

matter in black. Printed on laid stock, on sheet 7% by 10% inches, and tied 
with light blue ribbon to sheet 9% nef 103% inches. 








Cover for a menu, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed on buff Alexandra Japan, 
heavy weight, in black and purple with yellow tint in background of illus- 
tration and back of line, ‘ Colonial Tea Room.’ 


Cover of an invitation, 
“On to Richmond, 
bottom in black. 


we 


Printing “oro ; 
asthe 4H Gis 


4 ro Rie! S ap . 


original 814 by 11% inches. Initial letter and line, 

” in blue; lettering and emblem in green-gray; halftone across 

Printed on heavy white Alexandra Japan, with 
invitation on third page. 





The combination of several colors and gold with blind embossing, the 
latter lost in the reproduction, made this cover an extremely handsome 


specimen. 


Original 8 by 11 inches, printed on heavy white antique cover. 






































WHE Presbyterian Plan 
of Money nel on 










Houdon’s Washington. 






with inate Saeed 

There have been no 

high pressure methods, no spirit of 

“drive” but a carefully worked-out 

plan to place the evidence before the 

people. The approval of Pastors 

and Church Sessions has been se- 

cured in every instance before pro- 

ceeding. The Churches themselves 

have decided, and the prime respon- 

sibility for the doing of it has been | 
placed upon the local people. || 





EAN ANTOINE HOUDON was 
born in 1741, and died in 1828, in 
France. His genius was realized by 
his winning the “Prix de Rome” at 
the age of nineteen. His statue of 
Morphée gained for him admission 
to the French Academy. 













His statue of Washington made of his name a house- 
hold word, although he had won a great reputation some 
years before. Thomas Jefferson, who secured his ser- 
vices for Virginia, calls him “The greatest living ‘Statu- 
ary’ and without a peer.” The treasury of Virginia was 
so depleted when the legislature ordered this statue 
that the Treasurer wrote Jefferson, ‘‘No money and un- 
certainty where any is to come from.” But it came; 
and Jefferson and Franklin were asked to order the 
statue. Jefferson, writing to Washington, says, “A Mon- 
sieur Houdon, from this place (Paris) has the reputation of 
being the first ‘Statuary’ of the world, so I sent for him.” 
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Jefferson chose well, for it is only by this remark- 
able achievement of Houdon that the world became well | : 
acquainted with Washington’s physiognomy. The ac- ' ' 
curate measurements of Houdon left no doubt of the 1 


















1 | ! 
$ | Mr. R. B. Cunton (Elder), Memphis: 
\ } “The Campaign for Christian Education has advertised to the ' 
world the position of the Presbyterian Church with reference to ; 
Christian Education and has influenced a great many people to \ 
send their children to Christian Colleges who otherwise might I 
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net have done so.” 









Hog page of reading matter from a booklet entitled ‘‘ Washington, by Houdon,” 
4 by 8% inches in size, printed in blue and black on India Japanese Vellum. 






Characteristic page from booklet, original 51% by 8 inches, printed in 
blue and black on white antique stock. 





















The Richmond Club of Printing-House AKE your boat and with a swift 
Stroke of paddle, let it drift 


Craftsmen “SY Down the cool and shady stream 


| Where your fancies flit and dream, 
Where your thoughts like wand’rers rove — 
Canoe crosswise ina cove. 
















History AND Mission 





S7jI was early in January of this year (1921) that Tueoaihoawia faced ora 

Mr. W. P. Barnot, of the Richmond Printing Overhead a sky of blue, 

Ink Co., this city, in conversation with Mr. W. E. Underneath the rocks and trees 

we) Fercusson deplored the fact that the various ex- And the dancing summer leaves 
f h d allied ind haa In reflections stir and move — 

ecutives of our printing houses and allied industries had no it mnadsenite tence 

opportunities of becoming better acquainted and enjoying each 


other’s fellowship. This thought struck a responsive chord in There the ghosts of whispered tales 
Loiter with their sobs and wails, 












Mr. — and jointly af determined to devise a — Sisto ser tide ly ins tn dee 

| overcome this condition—to jorm a club of craftsmen whic! Of the joys of nest and wing. 
should be of far-reaching benefit to its members, the trade, and Where are dearer nooks to love, 

i _ the public (the buyers of printing), inasmuch as mutual Canoe crosswise in a cove? 






| intercourse, advice, and an exchange of ideas must redound to 
the improvement of the product of the printers of our: city. 

Simultaneously some literature reached Richmond telling 
of Craftsmen’s Clubs in other sections of our country and of 
the widespread interest in these gatherings of skilled men. 









This seemed the very thing we needed. Several executives 
in this city were consulted, and with one accord they agreed 
it would be an ideal plan to organize such a club immediately. 
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First reading page from booklet, printed in brown on white dull coated stock, Characteristic page from book of poems, original 614 by 9 inches, printed in 
5% by 7% inches in size. red, gray and black with border and illustration in light green, on white stock. 


























SAONEY talks, but Type convinces. 

7 Mix both metals with a Thought 

se629) and you have the Sesame to Suc- 
cess through effeé&tive Advertising. 














Put your Plumbing troubles on our shoulders, 


Blotters— 


A successfully tried- 
out method of public- 
ity—absorbent—im- 
pressionistic — useful. 


Get Ideas from 























mai IS NOT ENOUGH that an 

x BS | advertisement be set so that it can 
bye] be read. The typography should 

fal arrest attention, invite reading 

and express the copy accurately and clearly. 


THE DIETZ PRINTING CO., Richmond Va. 
Artistic & Commercial Printing & Designing. 




















Three blotters, the one at top on blue stock with rule border and background of initial in light blue and type in black. 
The one in the center was in black on green stock; the bottom on india tint stock with the ornaments at sides and the 
rules in light yellow-orange, the initial letter in light green with dark green for the background, and the type in black. 
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AFFILIATED 








OFFICERS 
President 


Members... 
Bijou Theater 
Bluebird Theater 
Broadway Theater 
Colonial Theater 
Dixie Theater ti 
Globe Theater onon 
Hippodrome Theater 
Isis Theater 
Rex Theater 
Theato Theater 
Victor Theater 
Victoria Theater 
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TISING CLUB 


S OF THE WORLD 


* 


d Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Picture Exhibitors of Richmond 


Richmond, Virginia 


eed sm ett 


THe Direrz PrintinGc Co. 


Four letterheads showing exceptional treatment. 


Corner Tavelfth.& Franklin Streets 


RicHMonpb, Vircinta 


The one at the top was printed in deep maroon on buff paper, the second in black 


on white paper, the third in several colors and embossed on gray,and the bottom in black on white. 

















AN aes 
=>) pe 


tim dates 
its 4thAuniversary-the 
admittance into the firnt 
DW of Awaust A DSictz Ix. 
i hetaienaminieaiics 


&® 1s Bp. f a fitted hinwwelf, ios 

mes athoro studs of the apylied 
BY ieee) Poucholoay of Advertising, 

WAS=@ to sustain the caluliaies 

INC i ————- es 

or unique and high-class 

aye 5 Products of the GraphicArt= 


EN ISD 4 Associated with us thru 
Bie ee 

ot en 

has kept abreast with all 

that is modern—aiving that 


The originals of the specimens on this page, as with all the others 
in this insert, must be seen in order to get their true beauty. The 

over at the lower right was printed on India antique finish stock in 
dak ¢ gray with a light tint back of the lettering and red (Ben Day) 
tint setting off the building. The one at the upper right was in 
black, red, bee and gold on heavy antique finish cover. The 
announcement shown above is an exceptional piece of work, the 
original being 12 by 22 inches, printed on Bookcraft, deckle edge, 
in black, red and gold, with light green and pinkish tints worked in 
with gold for the dec ative part at the side, the initial letter itself 

being in a strong red as were also the paragraph marks. 


irst Anniversary 
and Ladies Night 
Ceremonial Banquet 

















THE HOUSE OF DIETZ 


THE CENTER OF FINE PRINTING 
& ADVERTISING IN THE SOUTH 





to wth is eet ieee 


of Art and Commercial Printing, En- 
graving, Advertising and Publishing. 
@ It is a quaint, individual workshop, 
suggestive of the famous, artistic guild- 
halls of the seventeenth century, and 
one can almost visualize the worthy 
craftsmen of old, climbing the rustic 
stairways to the massive oak-timbered 
doors of the rooms wherein many of the 
finest and most exquisite masterpieces 
of printing and binding were produced. 
@ In the charm-laden atmosphere that 
once hovered over the hand-presses of 
Gutenberg, Caxton and Ben Franklin, 
a group of modern guildsmen work— 
men who deem their craft an art, and 
who put into it all the ideals and tra- 
ditions which exalted their ancestors, 
the Masters of the ancient “Black Art.” 


ality ‘requires dhdnght-guided hands. 


- @ Here men think and talk and live 
_ Printing, working with heart and head 
~ and hand, producing things that have 
attracted attention and received high 

abroad as well as ‘here. 


“ commendation, 
@ Leyal to the ancient and historic art 


of Printing and its ideals, these crafts- 
men are rendering a signal service to 
those who seek Quality in their printing 
and Effectiveness in their advertising. 
€ Business men, bibliophiles, and all 
those interested in the Art of Printing 
and the Psychology of Advertising will 
find the quaint castle doors with hand- 
‘wrought hinges easy to open when in 
quest of the unusual, and our invitation 
to visit the workshop is extended to you. 


First, second and third pages of four page envelope enclosure, 4 by 91 inches in size, on India tint antique finish paper. The building 
at top of first page was a black line engraving over a red background, with a blue tint giving the sky eifect. Type on all pages was in 
deep brown. Initial letter on second page was in light green, and the ornaments at bottom were in the deep brown over a light blue tint. 
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Feat YOU don’t think cooperation is 
necessary watch what happens to 
a wagon if one wheel comes off. 











Let’s cooperate on your Printing Problems. Four wheels in perfect order. 








THE DieETZ PRINTING Co., Twelfth & Franklin Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Publishers and Printers of Artistic and Attractive Commercial Printing. 
























































An Announcement from 


The House of Dietz. 


St. Guke’s Hospital 


1000 W.. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





St. LuKE’s HosPIiTALtis a private 
sanatorium with accommodations 
for eighty patients. It is personally 
conducted by Dr. Stuart McGuire, 
assisted by Dr. R. C. Fravel, Dr. 
Hunter H. McGuire and a staff of 
carefully selected specialists. The 
hospital was established in 1882 by 
Dr. Hunter McGuire. The present 
building was erected in 1900. It 
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Title page of announcement, 434 by 6% inches, deckled on right edge, printed Inside page from a booklet with extension cover. Printed on 
in maroon and blue on buff antique stock. ivory coated stock in brown ink. 


ges 
Perfect of Fumtan fappiness 
atauheantpecssostia! 














> histo the Lover ot | | % z Eett’s just cut out for the moment 
(things Beautitnt oe hs - “Dear Sir” and ‘spec'tly that “Gente,” 
} ee we 


“We quote,” and so forth, “Yours truly,” 
And ail that opells Doilars and Cents, 





A Specialized Htudy is made ot . " 
Faraily Histories Genealogical & < . <a ¥ Ets. just for the moment, be human— 
SC Bemehow, me hn 1 al ae 
Santee tie tence . Tenn te 
5 +2 2. Et Hush! Santy is comin’! Good Night! 


ths Dies Printing Pri The EPietz Printing Co. 


Christmas 1920. 




















A group of cards showing a variety of unusual treatments, the selection of colors and gold greatly enhancing the beauty of the originals. 
The value of the one in the center at the bottom has been lost in the reproduction. It was printed on black stock, with lettering in 
vermilion, ornamentation in bronze green, and the lion, also the upper line showing white in the reproduction, printed in gray. 
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By J. L. Frazier 









In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 










Popular Types —Their Origin and Use 
No. XIV.— Baskerville Roman 


In view of the general title it may seem strange to include ing types with fine lines on smooth-surfaced paper. They 
in this series of articles a type face so seldom seen as “‘ Basker- found fault with the unevenness of tone and color in different 
ville.” On the other hand, it is more than strange that we do parts of the same book, and even discovered irregularity and 
not see Baskerville type more frequently. Many less satisfac- lack of symmetry in some of his types. A prophet seemingly 
tory faces are extensively employed, and even among the without honor in his own country, John Baskerville must never- 


















deserving roman faces which we theless be credited with enter- 
have heretofore discussed there The BOOK of prise and originality. He did an 
are several—met with many enormous amount of good by 






times each day—that do not C P stirring up active inquiry into a 
rate so high in general all-around too-long neglected craft. In 
merit. We depart, for this ommon rayer, addition, and what is more perti- 
month, therefore, from a strict nent, he stimulated the cutting of 
observance of our general title, And Adminiftration of the the very excellent face, Basker- 
because the style established by ville Roman, which, though show- 

ing the advantage of modern 


h kerville h ived 
ce “i ping maken S A C R A M E N "E S, methods of type cutting, reflects 










and, furthermore, because the the spirit of Baskerville’s own 
man himself is an important per- AND OTHER fonts. Baskerville instituted the 
sonage in the history of printing. trend toward the “ modern” 
The story of type faces would be RITES and CEREMONIES faces, though his own fonts were 
incomplete without mention of OF THE “old face.” Our Scotch Roman, 






John Baskerville, who influenced a modern face, has been traced 


the printing of books in a man- from one of his fonts. 
ner that was copied by others, C H [ R c H John Baskerville was born in 
9 1706 at Wolverly, W 























who, today, have greater renown Worcester- 
than the man whose ideas and : shire, England, within a few miles 
methods they adopted. Ne le TE of the birthplace of William Cas- 

As the pioneer of that deli- lon. It is interesting, also, to note 
cately cut form of type which The CHURCH of EN G LAN D. that he was Caslon’s ablest rival. 
has been found so suitable for TOCETHER WITH THE Starting life as a writing master 
printing on smooth-finished pa- and engraver of epitaphs on 
pers, John Baskerville greatly P S A i. - E R tombstones, at Birmingham, Bas- 
influenced English typography in kerville later engaged in the 
the latter half of the eighteenth OR japanning trade, at which he 
century, and his influence was prospered and amassed a consid- 
even greater on the continent. P S A LM S of D A V I D, erable fortune. He began experi- 
Despite the splendid appearance menting with type and printing 
of his impressions, however, En- Pointed as they are to be Jung or Jaid in Churches. in 1750, undertaking his new 
glish printers generally viewed venture with such care and assi- 
with disfavor the meretricious CAMBRIDGE, duity that six years passed before 


combination of sharp type and he was sufficiently satisfied with 







A Printed by JOHN BASKERVILLE, Printer to the U fity, : : 
hot pressed paper, which con- by co they are fold, and by B. DOD, Booklellen my" his accomplishments to place 
tributed to the pages of his in Ave-Mary Lane, London. MDCCLX. them before the public. It is 
books such an extraordinary bril- (Price Six Shillings and Six Pence, unbound.) said, in addition, that he spent six 





liance. They objected in as manly Fic. 1.—Title page from one of John Baskerville’s most notable books, hundred pounds before he made 
now do—to the dazzling effect ‘The Book of Common Prayer.” Allowance must be made for the a satisfactory type face. His first 


° thickening of the lines of the type, which is unavoidable a9 ye 249 
produced on the eye from print- when reproducing on from prints. ; book, a quarto edition of Virgil’s 
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Baskerville 


Old Face 


TITLING OLD FACE OPEN 








Stephenson Blake 
The Letter Foundry. SHEFFIEL D 
LONDON: 33 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1 
MANCHESTER: 1 Stockport Road 


Fic. 2.—Title page from specimen book of Baskerville Old Face by Stephenson, Blake & Co., 


Sheffield, England. 


works, received wide-spread admiration and established his rep- 
utation as a designer of types. In the production of this book 
neither trouble nor expense was spared. The type face, a 
great primer, met with a great deal of hostile criticism on the 
grounds that it was unnecessarily slender and delicate. His 
second work, a “ Greek Testament,” also in great primer, was 
quite generally condemned. The type used for this 
book was apparently too stiff and too condensed to 
please tastes developed upon earlier models. Later a 
Baskerville editions, notably his “ Paradise Lost,” a 
Bible and “ The Book of Common Prayer,” the title 

page of which is reproduced herewith, enabled him 

to regain the reputation so greatly damaged by his 
Greek Testament. By 1758 Baskerville had cut 
eight faces of the more generally used sizes of roman 

and felt he was ready to offer them to the printing 
trade. Sad to relate, and in spite of the fact that his 
types and printing were admired by critics, printers 
objected to them as being weak and unfit for wear and 

did not buy them. Although Baskerville made a suc- 

cess artistically, his types never really became popu- 

lar. The printers of the time, it seems, preferred the 
stronger faces of William Caslon. 


While Baskerville’s types were based to some %@%@% 


extent upon Caslon’s model, his letters possessed orig- 
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inal features. They displayed, more par- 
ticularly in the roman, characteristics of 
the round hand which at the time was 
fashionable among English calligraphers. 
While his romans were good, though 
somewhat more stilted and mechanical 
than Caslon’s, his great triumph was his 
set of italic capitals. These were beauti- 
ful in outline and proved effective in 
combination. 

Constantly meeting with opposition 
and experiencing more than one actual 
failure, Baskerville, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to practice the craft, although 
somewhat irregularly, until the time of 
his death, which occurred in 1775. In 
spite of the difficulties he experienced 
and the losses he sustained he died well- 
to-do. Four years after his death his 
widow sold his types and typemaking 
equipment to the Société Litteraire Typo- 
graphique and they were removed to 
Kehl, near Strassburg, where, under the 
management of Beaumarchais, they were 
used for a seventy-volume edition of the 
works of Voltaire. Their history after 
their use at Kehl is misty in the extreme. 
One legend credits them with having been 
melted into bullets for the French Revo- 
lution. It was rumored some time ago 
that they had turned up in one of the 
large provincial French printing houses. 
Maybe they will yet turn up. 

Baskerville ‘started something.” 
Bodoni, whose work is said to retain the 
simplicity of Baskerville without the 
artistic touch of the English printer, was 
his imitator. By means of Baskerville 
methods, that is, large margins, wide 
spacing and careful printing, on the one 
hand, and a supply of imitations of 
Fournier’s types, on the other, Bodoni 
was able to gain and hold the lasting 
admiration of an enormous following. 

Credit for reviving the Baskerville face is due the British 
typefoundry of Stephenson, Blake & Co. Figs. 2 and 3 are 
exhibits of Baskerville ‘“‘ Old Face” from a specimen book of 
that company. Regarding this cutting, R. B. Fishenden, the 
manager of the company’s London office, wrote us some time 
ago as follows: ‘“‘ The Baskerville series, which I notice you 
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also refer to, is gaining greatly in popu- 
larity, particularly in conjunction with 
the use of the contemporary flowers, 
which we have recently revived. The 
history of our Baskerville series is rather 
an interesting one. The series was cut 
originally by Isaac Moore in imitation of 
Baskerville, and under modern printing 
conditions it gives a remarkably close 
copy of Baskerville’s work. The actual 
type, however, is, I think, slightly softer 
in outline than Baskerville’s own. The 
original Baskerville matrices went to the 
ontinent, we believe, and were lost, so 
that the value of our series is greatly 
enhanced on that account.” The Ameri- 
can face, known as Baskerville Roman, 
is similar, of course. It was produced 
irom strikes purchased from Stephen- 
-on, Blake & Co. by the American Type 
Founders Company. Exhibits from spec- 
imen sheets of the American foundry are 
made in Figs. 4 and 5. 

No less an authority on matters 
typographical than Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, who has given much time and 
thought to the study of type faces, rates 
Baskerville Roman second only to Caslon 
Old Style (471) in a list of ten faces 
recommended for equipping a composing 
room. He says: “It is a good standard 
face which can be heartily recommended 
to printers as a sound choice in equip- 
ping a composing room, particularly for 
use on the smoother-finish papers, which 
are in almost universal use today. The 
Roman of the American Type Founders 
Company is a fairly faithful copy of the 
types used by Baskerville, but the italic, 
which was designed in this country to 
work with the Roman, is far afield from 
the italic of the original. The highly 
individual design of the italic capital ‘ T,’ 
for example, which is a distinguishing 
feature of the Baskerville face, is entirely 
missing in the revived alphabet. The 
American Type Founders Company might consider recutting 
this italic and making Baskerville one of its featured types.” 

The weakness of the Baskerville Roman is in its fineness. 
The same criticism might be made of the present version of 


TYPOGRAPHICAL DESIGN 


More designs fail of effectiveness 
because of too much decoration 
than by being unadorned. While 
severity must be avoided, a plain 
design of type lines is preferable 
to one in which the decoration is 
carried to the extreme where the 
type used is entirely subordinated 


Fic. 5.— Block of eighteen-point Baskerville Roman in normal size, showing 
the effect of the face in body composition. 
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the Baskerville type face that was applied to the original, that 
is, it is not a letter that will stand much abuse. The hair-line 
light elements and the sharp pointed serifs can be more easily 
nicked and broken than those of the Caslon, with which in some 
respects, Baskerville is similar. The face has a feeling of 
grace and precision of line which fit it for a general run of 
small commercial display work, where a light toned effect is 
satisfactory. It has no offensive mannerisms and is open and 
clear, in all respects a very good book face, particularly, as 
already stated, on the smoother finishes of stock. 


WELCOMING NEWCOMERS 


Down in Waterbury, Connecticut, is a laundry called 
Perrys, Incorporated, that is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion because of its advertising methods. One effective thing 
is a letter sent to newcomers. The name of the newcomer is 
secured from the city record of water-meter applications and 
similar records. The letter, which is addressed to the house- 
wife, starts: “Welcome to your new home in Waterbury. 
We’d like very much to help you, for we know how upset you 
must be with all your household goods just in from the moving 
van.” The Perrys then tell how they can be of service. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


GrorGE BoyvEN, who for over forty years 
was editor and owner of the Stratford-on- 
Avon Herald, died on August 17, at the age 
of ninety. 

T. WitLovucusy, said to be the oldest 
bank note papermaker in England, died at 
St. Mary Cray, Kent, in August, aged sev- 
enty-two. He was employed in the Joyn- 
son paper mills. 

L. S. Drxon, head of a Liverpool paper 
mill, recently made a 4,000-mile trip 
through Canada. He says he was much 
impressed by the good printing and the 
good paper characterizing so many of the 
Canadian publications. 

THE Supertype, a machine which, oper- 
ating almost like a linotype, casts single 
types delivered in lines like those from a 
monotype, and which is an improvement on 
the older Stringertype machine, was on ex- 
hibition at the British Fair, held at 
Wembley. 

Tue Liverpool Journal of Commerce re- 
cently gave a dinner to mark the retire- 
ment of two of its long-time employees — 
John H. King, who had been overseer of 
the composing department over fifty years, 
and James Stabo, deputy overseer, who had 
functioned some forty years. Both were 
presented with gold hunting-case watches. 

THE death, on August 9, is announced of 
H. Halliday Sparling, at the age of sixty- 
four. He wrote an anthology of Irish min- 
strels, did reviews for the Atheneum, and 
at one time assisted William Morris in edit- 
ing the Commonweal. At the time of his 
death he was writing a history of the Kelm- 
scott Press, of which he was the secretary 
when it was founded by Morris. 

A prROosPECTUS and official bulletin of the 
Seventh International Printing and Allied 
Trades Exhibition has been issued. The 
exhibition will be held in the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, London, from May 16 to 30, 
1925. F. W. Bridges & Sons are the organ- 
izers, with offices at Avenue Chambers, 4 
Vernon place, Southampton Row, London, 
W. C. 1, where full information concerning 
the exhibition can be obtained by overseas 
craftsmen and intending exhibitors. Their 
cooperation is invited. 

Tue year 1924 marks the centenary of 
the gummed (or gum-sealed) envelope. It 
was in 1824 that an English manufacturer, 
a Mr. Brewer, put it on the market. Be- 
fore this time letters had been sealed with 
wax or wafers. In spite of the practical 
utility of gummed envelopes, it took thirty 
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years to bring them into general use. The 
Courrier du Livre (Paris) claims that the 
first envelope was invented by De Vallyer, 
a French nobleman, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This was probably not gummed, but 
sealed with wax. 

GERMANY 

Tue Deutsche Biicherei, in its statistics 
of book production, notes an appreciable 
decline in 1923. In this year only 21,940 
new books were brought out, as against 
26,733 in 1922. 

Tue Gutenberg Printing Works at Co- 
blenz, which printed large quantities of 
propaganda literature for the Separatist 
movement. had to close down, now that the 
ill-starred movement has so ignominiously 
failed. 

Tue exhibiting of the intertype machine 
(for which the Meik Company is agent) 
at the Leipsic Fair was stopped by an order 
of court obtained by the Mergenthaler 
Setzmaschinenfabrik of Berlin. Patent in- 
fringement was alleged as the cause of 
action. 

WiruHtn the past few months thirty-one 
trade journals have arranged to adopt one 
of the systematic formats (No. A4) of the 
printing trades subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee of Standardization of the German 
Industries. In these thirty-one are not in- 
cluded such periodicals as have already 
adopted one of the new sizes. 

Tue Democrats have put a proposal be- 
fore the Reichstag, that a law be enacted 
preventing members of the Reichstag or 
of any Landtag (state legislature) to be 
named as responsible editors of periodicals. 
The idea is to circumvent the present im- 
munity of such members from arrest for 
certain offenses. 

FRANCE 

Tue new Chamber of Deputies has three 
members who are typographers: Lecointe, 
of the Somme; Peirotes, mayor of Strass- 
burg, and Henzé, mayor of Mans. 

ApoLpH Fournier, vice-director of the 
famous inkmaking house of Ch. Lorilleux 
& Co., died recently as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident. He was fifty-nine years old. 

At a recent book auction there was of- 
fered a collection consisting of one hundred 
and seventy-three different editions of Paul 
et Virginia, which were gathered by Tristan 
Bernard. It comprised both French and 
translated texts, also rare and de luxe print- 
ings, and special bindings. One copy, printed 
in 1789, sold for 5,000 francs; another of 
1838, on Chinese paper, sold for 3,600 
francs. The lot brought 32,096 francs. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 

THE Savies & Co. typefoundry at Bel- 
grade has bought the patent of Mr. Baltics, 
relating to a system of logotype composi- 
tion, and will proceed to cast logotypes on 
eight, ten and twelve point bodies. It may 
be noted that but few in the trade have 
hopes for any success for this invention. 

THE duty on publications and books in 
the Jugo-Slavic languages, when imported 
from abroad by a domestic bookseller, has 
been raised one thousand per cent, while 
they are free when foreign publishers bring 
them here for sale. Any printed matter for 
commercial use, such as stationery and the 
like, can be imported only on the payment 
of a ten-fold duty on its value. At the 
same time the Government refuses to re- 
duce the duty on unprinted paper. The 
master printers’ federation is making a fight 
for the free importation of paper of the 
better grades. 

NEW ZEALAND 

In THE draft of the demands of the Typo- 
graphical Union for increase of compensa- 
tion a claim is included for 5 shillings extra 
for compositors who are obliged to set out 
of cases other than such as are kept in dust- 
proof cabinets. Such a demand is not to 
be laughed at. Our experience in setting 
type out of cases full of dust and dirt of 
all kinds leads us to applaud those col- 
leagues who are awake to cleanliness and 


sanitation. 
ITALY 


Unoner the title, Xylografia [the Italians 
do not balk at using f instead of ph], a new 
monthly appears at Faenz. It is devoted 
to wood engraving, and is under the man- 
agement of Francesco Nonni. Each issue 
contains ten plates. An edition of 300 
copies is printed at a subscription price of 


100 lire. 
SPAIN 


THE suspension is announced of La Corre- 
spondence de Espana, a daily which was a 
valiant supporter of the Allied side in the 
war. It is the eighteenth Madrid newspa- 
per that has stopped publication in the last 


few years. 
AUSTRALIA 


ALBERT J. MuLtet, who has been Gov- 
ernment Printer of Victoria since 1912, has 
retired. He had for nearly forty-five years 
been connected in various capacities with 
the Government Printing Office. 


ALGIERS 


On Marcu 6 a decree was issued favoring 
the eight-hour work day in the book indus- 
tries of this country. 
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direct advertising for their clients. 


Some few months ago a house-organ was started by the 
Rein Printing Company, of Houston, Texas — where the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World will meet in 1925. This 
house-organ, entitled Reinproof, and carrying for its subtitle 
“A Journal to Increase Sales and Make Profits for Business 
Men,” is designed to sell the services of this Houston concern 
to business in that locality. On page 4 of the sixth issue of 
this interesting little magazine there is an article headed: 
“Making Advertising Sell—I—The Buyer.” This is the 
first of a series of five brief articles on the fundamental requi- 
sites of effective advertising, and we are informed that the 
series is being written by a member of the staff of the Rein 
Printing Company’s direct-advertising department. 

That is one way to start out to sell; and we believe it is 
a judicious method. The Rein Printing Company is showing 
its prospects the ‘“ wares” in the 
way of service, while still talking 
in principles rather than talking in 
practice. For naturally a concern 
that is just starting in business has 
no actual results — practice — be- 
hind it, and must plan accord- 
ingly. Or perhaps we should say: 
“ Should plan accordingly,” in the 
light of what follows. 

But to return for a moment to 
the article in Reinproof, we read 
on page 5: 

Consider your average customer 
as a unit, his character, habits and 
peculiarities. Every business has a 
different type of prospect, but all 
buyers have common traits. 

The sex of your customers has a 
definite relation to your advertising- 
selling. Many commodities are sold 
exclusively to one sex, but there are 
marked exceptions, such as men’s 
neckties, which are often bought by 
women. You should know the real 
facts concerning the influence of sex 
in the sale of your product. 

Sex is cited here, not because 
it has very much to do with the 
selling of your direct-advertising 
service, but as an indication of 
how the Rein Printing Company 
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Fic. 1.—In the final analysis even though profit, benefit or enjoy- 
ment may be the motive for a decision, doubt must be cast out 
of the addressee’s mind to get action: 

illustration as explained in the text. 
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proceeds to apply logic to the subjects of race, religion, age, 
prejudice, occupation, class, and leads up to this paragraph, 
which is decidedly pertinent to our study for this month: 

The average business man knows very few real facts about the 

buyers of his commodity or service. The majority of advertisers 
take little time for facts; they merely guess or theorize on the buy- 
ing motives and preferences of their customers in their hurry to 
make sales. Consequently advertising loses force because it is 
founded on guesswork instead of on facts. It does not appeal to 
instinctive traits which compel purchases. 
From many years’ study of attempts on the part of printer- 
producers to sell services of direct-advertising departments, I 
am inclined to believe that in almost every case when the 
printer-producer starts to sell his own service he is guilty of 
doing just what our Texas friend has put in the paragraph 
quoted here in italic! 

Almost daily we receive some 
printer-producer’s appeal which 
seeks to sell his service, but appar- 
ently never takes into considera- 
tion the “ instinctive traits which 
compel purchases.” 

Suppose we examine Fig. 1, 
purposely chosen as an exhibit of 
what a buyer of direct advertising 
believes is at least one of the 
functions of appeals by mail — 
Crossing the River of Doubt. 
(This illustration is from an issue 
of The Cadillac Whip & Spur, 
which was published each week 
during a sales contest known as 
the Cadillac Steeplechase.) Would 
you attempt to cross the River 
of Doubt in your prospect’s mind 
by arousing doubt in the first 
place? Assuredly you would not. 
Yet the mails are flooded with ap- 
peals which, reduced to final anal- 
ysis, read: ‘“ Let us tell you how 
9 to do direct advertising. Get 
' Umpty-Steen More Per Cent Busi- 

34 ness Than You Are Now Getting.” 
Or, “ Multiply Your Business by 
Four. Sell by Mail. We can 
serve you.” And so on. 
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hence the aptness of this 
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In some instances these 
statements may be perfectly 
true. Yea, I will go further, 
in some of the instances the 
printer-producer may have 
actually gotten that increase 
in sales for some one of his 
customers. Or, to put it 
more accurately, some cus- 
tomer of the printer-pro- 
ducer may have secured that 
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Dimect advertising is called “direct” 
because you can direct it straight to the 
definite and specific buyers who use or 
can use the product or service advertised 

When direct advertising is predicated 
upon @ correct analysis, it performs six 
functions as no other kind of advertising 
can $0 effectively and economically per- 
form them. These six functions, each of 
which ‘offers manifold adaptations, are 


To comb territories for live prospects, 
who may be either dealers or consumers. 








Why it is called “Direct” 


— 


As a Medium 


RECT ADVERTISING resembles national advertising in that it is a definite 
advertising medium to be used to obtain definite results. Where it is needed, 
there is no suitable substitute for it, and if it is worth doing, it is worth 
doing well. When it is employed logically and fittingly, it is based on a 
correct analysis of the conditions which affect its operation. 

And like national advertising, its preparation and production call for the 
codperation of an organization that specializes in its execution. 

Such an organization is Evans-Winter-Hebb, whose standards are as 
ising agency. 
are founded on careful 











exacting as those of the well-established national adi 

The rec dati of this 
analyses and they are executed by men who are trained to think and to 
produce uncommonly well in terms of direct advertising, whether in copy, 
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layout, art work, engraving or printing. 

Because Evans-Winter-Hebb confines its entire energies and abilities to 
this one form of advertising, many of the most successful advertisers in 
their fields use continuously the services of this organization. 


Evans-Winter-Hess Inc. Detroit 
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On the other hand, if the 
appeal reaches an_inexperi- 
enced advertiser in Podunk 
or Pocatello, that inexperi- 
enced individual may believe 
every word of it; may act 
upon it, and may even get 
splendid results. On the 
other hand, he may get what 
old Paddy shot at — nothing. 
Then, there is in this land of 
ours another knocker against 
all forms of advertising, and 


apis cibe anita 


2 To produce orders or inquiries 

3 Toprecede and followup salesmen, thereby 
doing the educational work of salesmen 

4 To localize national advertising by associ- 
ating the name of the loca! dealer with 
the national effort 

5 To build good will and carry on general 
educational work when circulation is 
necessarily restricted. 

6 To enlarge, in picture and in text, upon 
phases of the product or service, which the 
limitations of other media do not permit. 
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amount of increase in busi- 


ness during the time he was 
utilizing the services of the 
printer-producer. 





Fic. 2.— A dignified method of effectively presenting the strong points of the 
medium known as Direct Advertising. Original by Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Incorporated, of Detroit. See text for details. 


against direct advertising in 
particular. 


“ Belittling the results 
from direct advertising?” you query. 
a ‘bug’ on this form of publicity? ” another asks. 
answer to both questions is “ No! ” 

Direct advertising is a method of promoting sales just as 
are a number of other elements. /¢ zs not the only method in 
every case. It may be the only method in certain instances. 
Results may be phenomenal in some cases. I am a great 
believer in the use of effective direct advertising; I have spent 
years specializing in this one form; but in almost every 
instance where startling results were secured, thorough analysis 
revealed the fact that some other element of merchandising 
also played a part. In short, direct advertising may play a 
star part, but it is seldom the “ whole show.” 

All of which leads up to this point: What do you suppose 
the experienced business man of New York or Chicago, New 
Orleans or Cincinnati, Los Angeles or Louisville, thinks when 
he reads a claim — broadcasted without a study of the buyers 
—that a printer with a few weeks’ or months’ experience in 
counseling will agree to increase his business so-and-so per 
cent if the experienced business man will favor that printer 
with his orders for printed literature? He echoes with W. E. 
Woodward, the novelist, “ bunk.” 


“T thought you were 
And the 


Mistake me not, there are 
cases where beginners in the sale of service have secured star- 
tling results through direct advertising. I do not accuse all 
who start to sell their services of being followers of some 
other slogan than that of the A. A. C. of W., namely, Truth in 
Advertising. I mean to point out that by claiming too much 
for themselves, or their medium, or both, many are hurting 
the cause they would upbuild. 

Naturally we must eliminate the name, but here is the 
first paragraphs, verbatim, of a processed filled-in form letter 
which was broadcasted some weeks since in the metropolitan 
New York territory by a newcomer in the direct-advertising 
field: 

Let some one show you how to broaden your market, how to 
sell goods at less cost, how to conserve selling time and — you 
would invite him to sit down — you even might consider locking 
the door to make sure he didn’t get out. 

Twenty Per Cent Returns From One Mailing —has been the 
recent experience of, etc. 

The writer hereof knows personally one of the members of the 
firm who mailed this appeal. He believes implicitly in the 
sincerity of this concern, and does not question the facts stated 
—but can’t you picture the tongue-in-the-cheek attitude of 
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the sales manager of the United States Rubber Company, for 
example, reading that letter, if it was sent to him? 

Another appeal shocks me with: “Anybody can sing in 
the bathroom.” True, this one tries to sell printing more 
than service, but not very uplifting in either case. 

As has been emphasized throughout this series of articles, 
printer-producers must realize that in selling direct advertising 
they are making a medium. They are comparable to the pub- 
lishers of magazines plus direct-advertising agencies — a rather 
unique combination, by the way, when you analyze it. In the 
early days of magazines they sold their “ white space” on 
bunk, hokum, hot air, claims, and the like, and then the adver- 
tiser filled the space with jokes, cute sayings, clever cartoons, 
shocking pictures, and so on. Results were largely accidental, 
as the reading public objected to the advertisements. Nowa- 
days in many publications the reading pages get secondary 
consideration; the advertisements come first! Why? Because 
the makers of that medium have improved their ethics, built 
on a better foundation, and sold a medium. 

Fig. 2 represents a French folded announcement, printed 
on tan Georgian in brown and black, the original measuring 
834 by 1134. Stop and read carefully this reproduction, espe- 
cially the third page, headed “As a Medium.” Dignity there, 
impressiveness, and a creator of good will for the medium. 

Another warning, dignity is not the only requisite of effec- 
tive direct advertising. Here is another selling appeal, the 
outside of which reads: ‘Advertising False Faces.” One 
paragraph reads: 

Every time you mail a piece of direct advertising that does not 
bear a definite family resemblance to the pieces that either precede 
or follow it, it is like a salesman that slips on a different false face 
every time he calls on the same prospect. 

We find no fault with the lack of dignity here, but we 
do question the printer-producer’s logic! Does the salesman 
always wear the same suit, same hat, same shoes, same apparel 
throughout? The salesman —if he is a good one — impresses 
his personality, not his face only, upon the prospect. There 
are campaigns where we strongly urge close resemblance 
between all pieces in a campaign; then there are other in- 
stances where we would recommend the reverse. An instance 
of permitting a clever thought to upset a principle, we fear. 

Fig. 3 reproduces the first inside fold and broadside of an 
unpretentious unit sent out by a California concern. This puts 
forward a straight statement without any flamboyant appeals 
which might suggest imagination was in sole charge of the copy. 
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When each part of an advertising campaign is carefully planned in advance so as to dovetail with 
and strengthen every other part, no loophole is left for loss of sales power and the fullest meas- 
ure of success is assured. Our advertising service department is under the personal direction of 
W. F. Baber, whose years of experience in printing, salesmanship and merchandising fits him to 
offer to advertisers a service which clearly visualizes each unit in a campaign, prevents uncer- 
tainty as to costs, and makes changes and alterations unnecessary during the course of production. 
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Fic. 3.— Another method of anil the prospective user of direct-advertising service what that 
service consists of. 
spread headed, 


Better display and more interesting set-up was possible on the first inside 
“Tf you want, etc.” A straightforward statement without any 
flamboyant appeals or remarks. 





So much for the copy appeal when you start to sell your 
service, except to add one more word of warning — watch 
your ethics. Within the past few weeks several business men 
have asked the writer a question essentially as follows: ‘In 
an advertisement of Soandso Press I note a reference to 
X. Y. Z. Manufacturing Company’s campaign. I was under 
the impression that the Blank concern handled that? ” 

Perhaps there has been no intent to deceive, but the writer 
has in his files several appeals issued by printer-producers tell- 
ing the story of campaigns which were not planned or executed 
in whole or in part by any one connected with the printer- 
producer issuing the announcement, and so worded that the 
average reader instantly assumed that the printer-producer 
telling the story handled the campaign described. 

The very first item of the new code of ethics issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States reads: ‘“ The 
foundation of business is confidence, which springs from integ- 
rity, fair dealing, efficient service and mutual benefit.” 

While it is undoubtedly permissible upon occasion for an 
eastern printer-producer to refer to an effective use of direct 
advertising in the Middle West without adding “ With the 
execution of which we did not have anything to do,” still as 
the maker of a medium extra care should be exercised that 
no one is misled. You not only hurt yourself, but you hurt 
your industry. 

“Then there is not much left for us to do?” I hear men- 
tally from some starter in the service business. On the con- 
trary quite a little. In its house-organ, The Campaigner, 
Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated, St. Louis, runs a regular depart- 
ment of a page or more each issue, wherein it constantly refers 
to campaigns done by other printer-producers and advertisers 
not served by Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated. Complete credit 
for the source of the information is also added. No one could 
possibly get the idea that Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated, 
claimed any credit in any of those instances referred to in that 
department; yet it helps upbuild the medium we make. 

Fig. 4 was utilized in full-page size in a recent issue of 
The Imp, published by Hugh Stephens Press, a division of the 
Hugh Stephens Printing & Stationery Company, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. Here we have an example of a wholesaler of paper 
cooperating to help the printer-producer tell a better story on 
behalf of direct advertising. Incidentally you have in this 
chart a graphic suggestion for planning that should be made a 
part of the working tools of your direct-advertising depart- 
ment. This, you will observe, is labeled “ Typical Plan,” 
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which does not mean that it is a plan that can be utilized effec- 
tively in the sale of all products under all conditions, in all 
parts of the country. 

To sum up, when you start you necessarily must be more 
general than after you have had considerable experience. You 
are in the same position as the young doctor, lawyer, dentist 
or other professional man. You must play up your ability, 
your organization, your past experience, the past experience 
of the various members of your organization (where such will 
help), and sell your concern (or yourself) as a maker of a 
medium. If you claim too much, you may get off to a flying 
start and later come cropper. 

After your direct-advertising department (or business) has 
been operating for a time and you have certain “ results ” to 
talk of, you must bear in mind that basically your appeal to 
the judicious-minded buyer has not changed much, because 
the mere fact that a campaign for a butcher was effective is 
no proof per se that you can do equally well for a baker; while 
you may have been of great assistance to an electric light 
maker, you may not be able to help the local gas company 
make more sales. Approaching the task, however, of selling 
your service as if you were a professional man immediately 
solves many of your problems of copy, illustrations, policy, 
and the like. 

For instance, here is a little booklet which came in the 
mails a few days ago. It is entitled ‘“ Queer Sights.” The 
cover shows what is apparently an artist’s studio, though with 
the soft-finish photography and arrangement of the shadows 
little is clear — purposely. Throughout the book most of the 
left-hand pages (after the first one) are photographic close- 
ups, as follows: Hands operating an adding machine; models 
posing in silk undergarments; hands taking food out of a cook- 
ing utensil; retorts, glasses, bottles, etc. The brief copy is 
so good and indicates so clearly how one can make a start in 
selling service, without being a “ claim-all” on the one hand 
or an overly dignified fop on the other, that we are reproducing 
it completely: 

QUEER SIGHTS — THAT MEAN A LOT TO YOU 

It was G. K. Chesterton who pointed out how much funnier 
a funny situation is if it’s not expected or is out of character — as, 
for example, when a bishop sits down on his hat. 

By the same token, there is an element of surprise in some of 
the things you would witness around here if you should happen to 
drop in on some busy day: 

Take that earnest chap over in the corner of the room, for 
example, who is engaged in solving a series of intricate mathe- 
matical computations by the aid of a new model of a well known 
adding machine. For a while he was working out percentages, 
and then he began posting a ledger. Right now he is figuring up 
the profits and losses on a day’s transactions for a retail grocery. 
And the queer thing about it is that he isn’t a grocer and not even 
a bookkeeper. 

If you were to take a turn about the place with me, you might 
see another man issuing a string of orders to a young woman clad 
in pink silk knickers. Apparently she is taking a course in calis- 
thenics, for he is putting her through a regular Daily Dozen. Sud- 
denly he has achieved some result he was after, for he orders her to 
“ Hold that pose.” 

And in another room (if we could get you away from the young 
lady and her preceptor) you might come upon two active young 
fellows setting up a display of tires and tubes in a store window. 
They are making a very creditable job of it, too, as you’d agree 
when you came to discover that neither of them is a retail tire 
dealer. 

On your way back from the window-trimming episode, your 
path is past our factory cafeteria. If you strolled into it to inves- 
tigate the source of the appetizing odors that were floating out into 
the corridor, you might be just in time to see another young man 
bending over a savory roast that the motherly cook is just taking 
out of the oven. Together they lift out the richly browned meat, 
dripping with gravy, and poke around for the onions and carrots 
and potatoes that complete the dish. 
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And yet the young man isn’t markedly hungry nor has he more 
than amateur standing as a cook. 

The men whose activities you have been witnessing are adver- 
tising copy-writers and artists, members of this organization. The 
“queer ” things they have been seen doing are more or less routine 
jobs for them. 

By getting right down into the products they write about, and 
living them, they are able to write the sort of copy that sells. By 
posting ledgers and figuring up retail profits on the adding machine, 
by setting up a real window with actual merchandise, by cooking 





TYPICAL PLAN 
of DIRECT “ADVERTISING 
TO MAKE MORE SALES 





Chart Couricry Mississippi Velley Paper Company 


Fic. 4.— Visualizing for a prospect what makes up a typical direct adver- 

tising planned campaign or program. Also of value in helping you plan 

actual campaigns. Original was utilized by Hugh Stephens Press, through 
courtesy of paper wholesaler as indicated. 


real food in a real utensil, the men who handle the copy (and the 
art, too) turn out stuff that is beyond the ordinary, sincere. 

It rings true. The folks who read their text and see their pic- 
tures are favorably impressed, to a degree that would be impossible 
under the common conditions of art or copy production. 

It may be a mere coincidence that those creative men who spent 
days rattling about from farm to farm in Fords, talking to users 
of a certain lighting plant, were able to produce a campaign of 
direct advertising that was unusually successful; but at least it was 
a pleasing coincidence — both for us and for the manufacturer. 

It may be only an accident that after one of our men spent sev- 
eral nights in the laboratory of the Western Reserve University 
thoroughly testing out a new cleansing powder, he was able to write 
the sort of booklet about it that sold the product — but if so, it 
was a happy accident. 

Now, bringing the case right down to you, and your selling and 
advertising tactics. Isn’t there something about your product that 
you would like to make real to your customers? Can’t you use 
better, harder hitting, more effective sales promotion? 

If you can, may we have an opportunity to show you what we 
can do? 

Remember, we want to have you put it up to us to show what 
sort of stuff we’re made of. We want you to challenge the best 
we've got in us. 

We want to do an unusual job for you. 

Aside from the trade-mark and the signature of the printer- 
producer, The Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
that is all there is to the booklet, except the return post card 
enclosed to make it easy for the prospect. 

Restraint, dignity, yet human withal, and do you not think 
it impressed those who received and read it? Does it not tell 
you how to make a start in selling your own service? Observe 
how subtly it answers two unasked questions: ‘“ My business 
is different? ” and ‘“‘ But you folks are also printers, and are 
merely trying to sell me printed matter, aren’t you? ” 

Watch for next month’s number, in which there will be a 
frank discussion on: 

“ Does This Direct-Advertising Business Pay?” 


ADVERTISING performs the double function of leading the 
public to adopt a manufacturer’s high standard of merchandise, 
and then compels him to maintain it or improve it. Success em- 
phasizes the manufacturer’s responsibility —W. D. McJunkin. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


S. E. Trrton, Tulsa, Oklahoma.— We are repro- 
ducing your interesting personal ‘“ business ’”’ card; 
it is very good. The other specimens are quite sat- 
isfactory, although the yellow is a trifle weak for 
printing the initial on the title page of the program 
for the convention of women’s clubs. 

Harotp D. Harwoop, New Orleans, Louisiana.—- 
Except for the occasional use of the bold monotype 
face known as Goudy the specimens 
you have sent us are uniformly 
excellent. This type face is too 
fat and is, furthermore, of clumsy 
design. Your work is exceptionally 
good in design and arrangement, 


By J. L. FRazIER 


isfactory and the initial is not attractive. We sug- 
gest that roman instead of italic initials should be 
used in places like this, as the roman caps. will fill 
and fit the rectangular space to better advantage. 
There are times when one of the decorative italic 
initials furnished by the typefounders will work in 
to advantage and add an effect of freedom and grace 
to a page, but the occasions are infrequent. Even 


Telephone Cedar 2919-M 





and where colors are employed they 
are in good taste. Satisfactory 
papers and careful printing com- 
plete the round of quality features. 

INDEPENDENT PRINTERS’ SUPPLY 
Company, Los Angeles, California. 
—Your announcement, executed 
throughout in the handsome Goudy 
Old Style — and printed in pleas- 
ing colors on fine quality paper — 
is excellent. 

McQuippy PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Nashville, Tennessee.— Outstanding 
among the good features of your 
work is the printing, which is un- 
usually important in your case be- 
cause you do considerable catalogue 
and school annual work, in which 
halftones predominate. Typograph- 
ically it is not so good, first, because you do not 
employ the best type faces, as witness the employ- 
ment of the Packard face on the title of the folder 
“Specimen Pages from McQuiddy Press.’? On the 
other pages of this folder there are several beauti- 
fully executed halftone illustrations from soft-focus 
photographs, the excellence of which, by contrast, 
emphasizes the weakness of the title. The border 
on the title page is not a pleasing one and is, in 
addition, more prominent than a border of this 
quality should be. The border used throughout the 
text of the book entitled ‘“ Your Catalogue and 
Its Possibilities ’’ is likewise displeasing. ‘The use 
of the ornaments above and below the type block 
on the first inside page of this booklet, is also unsat- 








S. E. TILTON 
Director of Printing 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


2511 East Admiral 
Tusa, OKLAHOMA 


That S. E. Tilton, Tulsa, Oklahoma, knows how to do it differently is demonstrated 
by his card, which illustrates an unusually interesting little ornamental conceit. 


Original in black and green. 


in fonts of decorative italic capitals made primarily 
for use as initials some of the characters appear awk- 
ward, and their use should be carefully considered. 

V. A. Jounston, New York city.— All speci- 
mens, and especially the books and booklets, are 
of the very best quality in every respect. The one 
entitled ‘‘ The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary ” is par- 
ticularly handsome. 

Epwin H. Stuart, INcorporATED, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—The ‘‘ Casbold’’ number of Typo 
Graphic, composed, as the name suggests, in Caslon 
Bold, is particularly interesting in view of the fact 
that black stock was appropriately used for the 
cover, the printing being in gold. The feature 
editorial, a tribute to Simon Trust, local printer, is 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,”’ 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


a classic and proves beyond doubt that Trust is 
a real nobleman who appreciates what others do 
for him and sticks to them through thick and thin. 
Your broad-minded attitude deserves this little trib- 
ute, though it does not properly belong in this col- 
umn. We’re strong for the ‘‘ human ”’ stuff. 
FEDERAL PRINTING ComPANyY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
e series of blotters, forcefully written and 
printed from ‘‘ he” type faces and 
sizes, are among the best we have 
received. They are of a kind that 
can not be overlooked or passed 
with a glance. In addition, each 
one contains a strong point with re- 
spect to direct advertising. Colors 
are also excellent. The Cooper 
Old Style is especially good for dis- 
play of this nature, in fact, seems 
to fit your style of arrangement, 
copy, etc., better than faces used 
on other blotters, but, of course, 
there are advantages in the use of 
different styles of type in different 
blotters. It is pleasant to note in 
this connection that all the faces 
you have used are good ones save 
one, the Parsons. Even it does not 
show up badly, thanks to skilful 
handling by your compositor. 
Epcar C. Ruwe Company, New 
York city.—Your advertising folder, 
entitled ‘‘ What’s Wrong With This 
Pitcher? ” is not pleasing in appear- 
ance, but the idea of the piece is a crackerjack. 
The words quoted appear on the title page in con- 
nection with an illustration of a pitcher. Aroused 
is our curiosity! We turn to the inside and in 
the body under the title, repeated, we find this 
copy: ‘ We’ll tell you. It is a good design, well 
executed, but it doesn’t hold water because of a 
light crack not apparent at first glance. The con- 
fidence created by the fine direct-by-mail literature 
you send out may not hold water long if it be 
impaired by poorly arranged and printed letterheads 
used in answer to inquiries.” Here’s a real adver- 
tising idea, folks. 
ARKANSAS Boys INDUSTRIAL ScHOoL, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas.—The Advance is a very satisfactory mag- 
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Max Heidere, with the Thomson Printing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has sent us an interesting collection of his work done in Germany, where he 
lived until a few years ago. Among them was a copy of T'ypographische Mittelungen, from which we reproduce the striking forms shown above. 
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azine of the plainer sort. There 
are no frills about it, but the 
paper is readable looking and 
inoffensive. Colons and dashes 
are too frequently used for orna- 
ments where, generally, no 
decoration whatever is required, 
and the printing of the text mat- 
ter is just a trifle too weak. 

Tuompson BrotHers, El 
Dorado, Kansas.—You are pro- 
viding clients in your small city 
with metropolitan printing. 
Your work is excellent and the 
blotter entitled, ‘“ Ah, Yes,” 
also the July issue of the house- 
organ, Printers Progress, have 
a punch besides. 

ELMER WEESE, Los Angeles, 
California— In a general sense 
the advertising pieces for The 
Bauer-Peterman Company are 
quite good, the folder entitled 
“Growth of Business” being 
the most attractive and most 
satisfactory in design and typog- 
raphy. We do not, however, 
like the use of dots between 
the words of the title page. 
Type a size larger would have 
filled the line to the measure 
of the cut and obviated the use 
of anything between words, as, 
then, there would not have been 
so much as to suggest the need 
of a makeshift to fill the line. 
While the light blue color is 
very satisfactory for the illus- 
tration on the front page, it is 
a trifle too weak for the smaller 
masses on the inside pages, but, 
of course, the front is more 
important and the effect is not 
especially bad on the other 
pages. Your personal card is 
“catchy ’’ because different, 
and the blotters are very satis- 
factory, although the ornamen- 
tation is somewhat too spotty. 
The types used, while fairly 
good, are not of the most 
attractive design. 

Owt PriIntING CoMPANy, 
Chicago, Illinois.— Congratula- 
tions on the neat blotter fea- 
tured by a miniature 1% by 2 
inch booklet tipped at an angle 
thereon. Typography and col- 
ors on the blotter, as well as 
the attached booklet, are unusu- 
ally good, while the text of the 
booklet — pertinent points with 
respect to the use of direct ad- 


vertising — is strong and influential. 


stance, is unusually good: 
sensitive. 
where treated well.’ 


“We believe business is 
It goes where invited and stays only 
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The cover design reproduced above from the house-organ of the employees of the University 


of Chicago Press illustrates a good use of border enclosing an emblem. 
This, however, falls short of attractiveness because of the 
association of incongruous type faces. 
THE Art Press, Rye, New York.— Your Septem- 
ber blotter is quite satisfactory, though we doubt 


for in- 


more advantageous. 
filled full of big, bold types that one which features 
white space — with matter in relatively small type 
and in a small group — is usually the more effective. 
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something that will appeal to 
the readers through their inter- 
est, that is, something which 
will appear to their advantage. 
The title page for the program- 
folder of the Rye Community 
Field Day is not well balanced 
as arranged, with the wider as 
well as heavier portions of the 
design below the center of bal- 
ance. If the three lines of the 
central group were raised and 
combined with the words 
“Sixth Annual,’’ and the cir- 
cular device placed below the 
combined group, balance would 
be better. Setting the words 
“Sixth Annual” off to them- 
selves at the top and printing 
them in the largest and boldest 
type of the design is not good 
display, as these words are sup- 
plementary and __ subordinate. 
The most important words are 
the title, ‘Rye Community 
Field Day,” which should be 
the most prominent. The italic 
lines at the bottom of the page 
might very well, and to advan- 
tage, have been shorter, making 
a narrower and deeper group, 
one more in keeping with the 
proportions of the page. By 
doing this you would reduce the 
width of the lower part of the 
design, causing it to taper down. 

THE Beccs BrotHers Com- 
PANY, Confluence, Pennsylvania. 
— Your blotter house-organ, 
The Blotter, is neat typograph- 
ically and is printed in pleas- 
ing, attractive colors. 

CateB O. SmitH Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia.— Your book- 
let, ‘The New Benedictine 
Series,’’ announcing your acqui- 
sition of mats for this interest- 
ing new linotype face, is hand- 
somely executed in all details. 
The clearness of the face is 
capably demonstrated. 

Epwarp Meter, Morton 
Grove, Illinois ——The blotter en- 
titled ‘‘ Quality — Service”’ is 
too crowded, and the lines are 
too long. Those faults, as well 
as the use of bold-face italic 
throughout, suggest difficult 
reading, although the display 
features have value. It is not 
a good plan to fill a blotter full 
of type; in few things is white 
space more appreciated and 

Indeed so many blotters are 


Bano & Wuirte, Spartanburg, South Carolina.— 
Specimens sent us are of the best quality and are 
featured by good typography, attractive artwork, 


the advertising effectiveness of the heading, ‘‘ Vaca- 
tion Days.” It is trite and there isn’t much of a 
“kick” in it. For headings you should employ 


Hortors Limitep, Cape Town, Africa.—The 
blotter, “If,” featuring the famous epigrammatic 
statement of Emerson to the effect that if a fellow 


in South Africa makes a_ better 
mouse trap than his competitor in 
Labrador, he will be swamped with 
orders from Chicago is quite unusual 
for a blotter, because it is mostly 
white space, which means little type 
matter and that small. A lot of 
people appreciate a blotter that 
doesn’t look like an advertisement. 
You slipped in one respect, your 
failure to add to the text of Emer- 
son’s wise counsel the words “ Pro- 
vided he advertises.”” The smaller 
blotter, designed along similar lines, 
is likewise pleasing — and impres- 
sive for the same reason as the 
other, because it is different. The 
other small specimens fail in attain- 
ing effectiveness, however, largely 
because the borders are too promi- 
nent and the further fact that in 
several cases the borders are not 
of pleasing design. This does not 
apply to the two handsome drawn 
borders used on the envelope stuffer 
featuring the Lincoln epigram and 
the ‘“ Proof” label. The latter, 
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WEST HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 











Possibly you'll get an idea from this distinctive package label of the well known 
and highly regarded Rosa Brothers, artists. Original was in brown ink on white paper. 


satisfactory papers and excellent 
presswork. ‘They are of metropoli- 
tan standard all through, which 
means much in this case, because 
the comparison is with the better- 
grade work coming from the better 
big-city shops. 

Foss-SouLE Press, Rochester, 
New York.—The several specimens 
included in the envelope entitled 
“Off the Pile,’ which were sent 
to a list of prospects as well as to 
us, are unusually handsome and 
impressive. Titles and cover de- 
signs are particularly striking, and 
colors are used to excellent advan- 
tage. The workmanship through- 
out is of the best standard. 

PRINTING SERVICE CORPORATION, 
New York city.—The two leaflets, 
“ Kipling’s If’? and ‘“‘ A Woman’s 
If,” are unusually attractive. We 
believe almost every one will appre- 
ciate receiving them. 

Grandview Herald, Grandview, 
Washington.—In attention value the 
several blotters score very high, in 
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particular the one cut on the bias. The colors used 
are very satisfactory also, but the presswork is 
poor. We do not champion the general use of the 
Parsons type face, for it is not strong in grace and 
beauty, or legibility. For a line or so, especially 
on cards for less formal affairs and businesses that 
are not professional, it is occasionally satisfactory, 
as it provides a change from the more conventional 
forms of letters. It is not, however, a face for 
body matter, and its too frequent use in display, 
especially in involved forms, does not please. 

A. Isaac Mervis, Baltimore, Maryland.—There 
is merit in the border treatment of the cover design 
you have made up for THE INLAND PRINTER, but 
the type face as well as the manner of its use kills 
the whole effect. The worst feature of the arrange- 
ment is the irregular and too elongated form of the 
inverted pyramid group, ‘‘ The leading trade journal 
of the world in the printing and allied industries.” 
Dividing a word like ‘ Industries’? in a case like 
this is an inexcusable typographic blunder. We are 
reproducing the page as prepared by you, and along- 
side it are showing the same 
border treatment in connection 
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type, better arranged provides a much better result. 


standing among their several good qualities being 
unconventional arrangement. This gives them 
attention value and strong display effect. These 
qualities are all the more desirable in view of the 
fact that in their achievement good taste is not 
violated in any way. The good result for the most 
part comes from the effective juggling of whitespace. 

Seneca C. Beacu, Los Angeles, California.—The 
booklet entitled ‘‘The Grave Yard of Good Idea” 
is remarkably effective, especially as the cover de- 
sign is a combination of lettering and illustration 
of a waste basket and the booklet is cut out to the 
outlines of the illustration. We think it stands a 
mighty good chance of being opened and read by 
every one who receives it. 

Ray J. Burretwortu, Blanchester, Ohio.—The 
envelope stuffers which you sent us are very nicely 
arranged in a general way. We believe, however, 
there are too many spots of color to attract atten- 
tion from the main message. We are inclined to 
prefer the blue tint, but it is a little bit weak for 
the words ‘‘ Quality Plus” near the end of the 
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reading matter. If a stronger color had been used 
and there were not so many spots in color, this 
would have stood out better. If, for instance, the 
large paragraph mark and the words ‘“ Quality 
Plus ” were in color, allowing the rest to remain in 
black, the design would be very good. Possibly 
the inside border could go in the color with the large 
paragraph mark and the ‘‘ Quality Plus ”’ line. 
THe Powers Press, Chicago, Illinois — Your 
blotter. ‘“‘The Silent Salesman Makes a Call,” 
attached to which is a booklet, 2’ by 3 inches, 
entitled ‘“‘ Vest Pocket Advertising,” is quite attrac- 
tive. The novelty of the idea makes it very im- 
pressive. The text, let us add, is unusually good. 
Frep M. TuTon, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
— We are unable to see why any one should criti- 
cize your letterhead in the manner you say it has 
been. Although we don’t quite like the flourish at 
the end of the word “ printer,’ the letterhead is 
simple and neat. If there is any suggestion at all 
to be made, it would be that you print the orna- 
ment in a second color, preferably in light blue. 
Some might object to the name 
being in capitals and the trade 
name, “ Printers,’ in lower-case 





with more attractive and more meee 
suitable type, arranged more t 
attractively. We’re sure you'll 
get more from this comparison 
than from any number of words 
we might employ to tell you 
the weaknesses in your own 
arrangement. 
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on the same line, because of the 
effect upon balance, but in view 
of the good features, we con- 
sider that to make much of this 
would indicate finicism. 
LancLtey & Son, London, 
England.—The specimens you 








THE CLAREMONT Press, Oak- 
land, California—Your work is 
excellent in every way, though 
we do not admire the Century 
Bold face which is used for the 
text of one of the pieces. We 
are reproducing your package 
label, which is quite striking in- 
deed — as we think a package 
label should be. 

Herspert Faney, San Fran- 
cisco, California.—All the spec- 
imens are excellent, the folder 
entitled “An Appreciation ” 
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have sent us are unusually good 
in all respects, printing particu- 
larly. Many large halftones of 
musical instruments are fault- 
lessly rendered. We are pleased 
to note so frequent a use of the 
handsome Garamond type face, 
which indicates an appreciation 
of the value of good type equip- 
ment and the ability to know it. 

LANDSHEFT ADVERTISING 
AcENcyY, Buffalo, New York.— 
While some of the halftone 
illustrations are lacking in con- 








being particularly so. 

James P. DeLonc, Paducah, 
Kentucky.— Your blotters for 
the Young Printing Company 
are unusually effective, out- 
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Red and black, to be sure. 


rest when the label is snappy, and the Claremont Press, 
Oakland, California, says ‘‘ Amen” to this idea in a most practical way. 


ta abet al work on the book “ Spaulding 
Fibre” is otherwise of the high- 
est order. The cover design is 
unusually attractive and effective. 
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HIS BOOK is really for both of you. It was made for you, to help 
you sell a customer a better letterhead, but it is addressed to him (over 


him when you show him the book. 

There is no denying in these days the value of a good letterhead to a good 
business. Most houses realize this and some make,commendable efforts to bring 
their stationery into sympathy with the best aspect of modern taste, but such effort 
does not always accomplish the end desired. 

One reason is that price is an obstacle. A house decides once for all what tt 
will pay for writing paper, and that price is imposed upon the purchasing agent 
for all time to come. He starts with the price and looks for the best he can get for 
it. The question of raising the price to make possible a better grade of paper can 
come up only when the head of the business begins to appreciate the important part 
that paper plays in spreading an impression about his business. 

The other handicap is the perpetuation of old style letterheads. Naturally a 
house that has used the same letterhead over a period of years hesitates to change 
it. The letterhead has the comforting familiarity of the face of an old friend, 
and perhaps this feeling ought to be respected. Old things when they are old enough 
become antiques, and have a value ina new capacity, and sometimes an old letter- 


head is so old that it is good, but not often. 


Tue Kyte Printinc Company, York, Pennsyl- specimens are excellent. They are not 
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contains specimen pages from some you now print, 
is quite good. Typography is in good taste through- 
out, and the specimen pages demonstrate your 
school publications to be considerably above aver- 
age. Ad. pages in such publications should have 
as few type faces as possible; more than one is not 
necessary, as the pages, being small, the problem is 
not the same as on the newspaper page, even if 
several faces are essential there. 

LUMBERMAN’S PRINTING CoMPANy, Seattle, 
Washington.— As a result of the use of unusually 
interesting illustrations of queer things — which 
will certainly arouse interest and invite a reading 
— your blotters are more effective than the general 
run. The typography and arrangement are of good 
average quality, and the presswork is excellent. 

HEMINGWAY PUBLISHING Company, Polo, IIli- 
nois.—The blotter entitled ‘‘ Thoughts” is strik- 
ing, mainly as a result of the arrangement and the 
manner in which the white space is employed. It 
is, furthermore, neat as a result of the absence 
of bold and bizarre type faces, such as, unfortu- 
nately, characterize too many of the blotters we 
receive. We are sure every one who receives this 
one of yours will be glad to use it. Colors are 
excellent. 

THe Morris Reiss Press, New York city.— 
“Don’t Dun for Your Dough” is an unusually 
attractive booklet, spicy in arrangement as well as 
text. In the opinion of the writer the only weak- 
ness is the fact that the blue on the cover is too 
strong as a background for type matter, even for 
display of relatively large size. The contrast be- 
tween type and background is insufficient. Your 
blotter, ‘“‘ Expensive Drawings,’ is decidedly un- 
usual in arrangement and we feel sure proved effec- 
tive from a publicity standpoint. Though the 
arrangement does not leave the pleasantest of taste, 
it is one of the features which give the blotter 
attention value. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
have something unique and decidedly chaste at the 
same time. The pathway to the latter quality is 
well charted; the other is more or less speculation. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHPLACE, HODGENVILLE, KENTUCKY 


IN SPRINGFIELD 


Lincotn once told an interviewer that 
the story of his early life might be told in 
the single line from Gray’s Elegy, 


vania.—The specimens on which you requested a 
criticism are better than the letterhead on which 
your letter was written. You have the handsome 
Cloister Old Style face, yet you have set your 
letterhead design in Copperplate Gothic. But even 
that isn’t the worst fault, which is the pale yellow 
ink used for the second color. The first letter of 
each word of the main line, which — with brackets 
for filling in the date and the border — are in this 
weak color, seem to recede a great deal from the 
remaining letters of the line. There is a wide dif- 
ference in value (or tone) between these initial 
letters and the other letters in deep blue, all from 
the same type face. Where color is used in a design 
the parts printed in it should be proportionally 
stronger as the color is weak. The circulars offer- 
ing special prices on letterheads and envelopes is 
tastefully composed in Cloister and printed in rich 
brown ink. We do not altogether admire the drawn 
blotter design printed in light and dark blue, as the 
lettering is too “ fussy,’’ and the design as a whole 
appears involved, yet the general effect is quite im- 
pressive and the colors on white stock are very good. 

HERBERT T. JANSEN, Portage la Prairie, Canada. 
— Except for a few minor faults, such as too close 
spacing of lines, as, for example, the first three and 
the last two of the cover design, the booklet of 
specimens is very satisfactory. Margins are unusu- 
ally good, while in display and arrangement the 


more attractive because the type faces at 
your disposal are, for the most part, in- 
ferior, but you doubtless realize this. In 
other words, the work would rate unusually 
high if the types were of good grade. 

Cuartes A. WILson, Boston, Massachu- 
setts.— Your announcement in Bodoni is 
an excellent piece of work; in all respects, 
the design is consistent with the spirit of 
the type face. 

Max Morton, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
— While the layouts you have sent us are 
quite rough, still they suggest a good con- 
ception of the requirements for correct de- 
sign. Your liking for layout work should 
encourage you to do more careful and pains- 
taking lettering, so we suggest that you 
take the work more slowly, endeavoring to 
draw each letter carefully and _ neatly. 
Later, your quick work will be better as a 
consequence. One neat, workmanlike lay- 
out is more beneficial than a dozen roughly 
done ‘‘ roughs.”’ You are particularly good 
on ideas and have originality. 

WEsTBROOK PUBLISHING Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania.—The second edi- 
tion of “ Your School Magazine,’’ which 
was issued to promote business on the 
printing of school publications, and which 


“The short and simple annals of the 
poor,” 

He was born in a log cabin in Kentucky. 
His béyhood and adolescence knew only 
the grinding hardships of poverty and the 
insatiate hunger for knowledge. 

“All of his life he was a solitary man 
communing with himself.” 

When he came to New Salem, Illinois, 


he was twenty-two. He was one of the 


H 
LINCOLN 


The occasion to do a booklet for the Illinois Watch Com- 
pany, Springfield, on that company’s line of “‘A. Lincoln ” 
watches might have been treated like any and every other 
job by most printers, but William A. Kittredge, of the 


Lakeside Press, as usual, had an idea. 


It was to make the 


booklet _in keeping with the typographic spirit of Lincoln’s 


time. 


Instead of using three or four colors he decided to 


do it in black and white, so that, he says, it would be 


“reminiscent of the period of hair cloth furniture.” 


Bern- 


hardt Kleboc cut wood blocks for the illustrations, and the 


typography was planned to match the blocks. 
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Tue HipBerD PRINTING Company, South Bend, 
Indiana.— Your blotters are good, especially the 
one which is cut out in the form of the familiar 
road sign where facts about a town one is about to 
enter are lettered on the two open pages of a book. 

QuEEN City PriIntING Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina.— Folders for the Continental Fur- 
niture Company are very fine indeed, although the 
lettering of one or two of the titles is rather more 
ornate than it should be. On the whole, the quality 
is above the average, even among the better grade 
of printers. 

ALVIN SWISHER, Pullman, Washington.— Most 
all the specimens are very good, some of them 
being excellent. The names set in capitals on the 
back page of the ‘‘ Good Fellowship Club’? menu 
program look bad as stepped off, because in that 
form the type page does not conform to the paper 
page and because the whiting out is made irregular. 
Some of the out-of-center arrangements are very 
good and the unusual effects achieved are strong in 
display force and also very interesting. The letter- 
head design for ‘‘ The Chinook” is characterful 
and classy; in fact all the work, on the whole, 
rates high. 

. P. Brack, Mead-Grede Company, Chicago, 
Illinois—The brochure, ‘‘ New Studebaker Cars,” 
is handsome and above the average, even for a class 
of work on which the standard is high. The cover 
design, a gold stamped design with an oval panel in 
black, on gray-brown stock, is rich and suggestive 
of quality. 

Howarp N. Kine, York, Pennsylvania.— Your 
latest portfolio of specimens is one of the hand- 
somest we have received. All enclosures, examples 
of your daily run of work, are of the best grade in 
all respects. 

Victor J. HorrMan, Belleville, Ilinois.— Your 
specimens are all high grade. You have some of the 
best type faces and use them, and color, with tell- 
ing effect. 

BeN FRANKLIN Press, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
If the heading were larger, your blotter, ‘“‘ What 
Does Your Printing Say? ’’ would be very good. It 
could be made larger, too, if the cutoff between 
text and signature were omitted, in which case the 
white panel would be more effective. Colors are 
very good. Your book, ‘Specimens of Type 
Faces,”’ etc., is unique, but we do not care for 
pages bound at the top. 

Rev. Jos—EPpH ScHIPMAN, Director, Catholic 
School Press, Banguio, Philippine Islands—We con- 
sider the examples of printing from the school 
press are quite commendable in view of your equip- 
ment of type faces, which you need not be told is 
rather out of date. Some of the work is quite well 
arranged and consistent with fundamental design 
principles. One piece, however, is quite bad, 
namely, the cover, ‘‘ Civics, Hygiene and Sanita- 
tion.”” This is particularly as regards the arrange- 
ment of the major display, which is without order. 
The leaf ornaments, inserted no doubt to fill up 
some of the gaps, only make matters worse. Since 


the first two words are too short to form individual 
lines that will shape up and balance well with the 


” 


third line “ and Sanitation,’ we suggest placing the 
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Card executed in Germany by Max Heidere, now of the Thomson Printing Company, Philadelphia. 
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HIS CRUISE embraces the Gateway 
Ports of the Mediterranean. The variety 
of romance, of discovery, of civilization 
that is met in its 62 days, is truly remarkable. 
~ 

The first stop is that picture-island, Madeira. 
! Then to Lisbon and Cadiz, Gateways to old 
Portugal and Spain. Gibraltar, too, is a stop, 
: —that rock famed since the ancients. Then 
H across to Algiers—and a glimpse of North 
Africans desert civilization. Eastward to 
Athens,—where noble ruins take one back to 
classic Gredce. On, up the Bosphorus, to 
Constantinople; here one mects the East, 
the colorful, mysterious East. Next are Bey- 
rout (Syria) and Haifa,—Gateway to the 
Holy Land. At Alexandria, Gateway to Egypt, 
one debarks for almost two weeks,— 
for pilgrimages up the Nile, to Cairo, the 
Pyramids, the Sphinx,—to Luxor and the 
Valley of Kings. The next stop brings one 
back to the 20th Century, Naples,—Gateway 


first two words in one line and spelling out the 
word “and” instead of using the ampersand in the 
second. Then the title can be squared up quite 
easily in two lines. The page is otherwise well 
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| THE 1925 MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Sails February 9th, from New York. 62 days 














to Rome, to Pompeii, to the Riviera. Monaco, 
with its Monte Carlo. Cherbourg, where one 
changes for Paris. Southampton, and one is 
ready for England. 

62 days of voyaging and exploring, of 
fascinating experiences on sea and land. 

All this on one of the proudest Empresses 
of the Canadian Pacific fleet,—The Empress 
of Scotland. She is famed for Mediterranean ' 
Cruises—this is her fourth. She has the speed, ' 
the luxurious lounginess, the service. She 
has the size—25,000 tons. She has the lux- 
urious longiness—three promenade decks. 

Canadian Pacific takes all responsibility,— 
makes all arrangements which insures a cruise 
ideal in every respect,—for Canadian Pacific 
runs railroads, steamships, hotels; it is the 
greatest travel system in the world. 

Y 


The Canadian Pacific Round-the-World Cruise 
sails from New York on January 14, for 130 days. 
A Canadian Pacific representative will call at your 
home or office; on request. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC—It Spans the World 


' 


arranged, in fact, quite satisfactorily balanced. The 
panel on the second page of the program of March 
19 does not conform with the proportion and shape 
of the page. Furthermore, such relatively small 
groups should not be centered vertically on the 
page, but raised somewhat, first, to overcome an 
optical illusion which causes things in the exact 
center to appear below it and, second, in order to 
achieve variety in whiting out the page. Margins 
are needlessly narrow on the third page. 


BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.—The blotter entitled ‘ In- 
dustrial Printing’’ is not attractive. In general, 


the white space is not nicely apportioned, there 
being an awkward space in the upper right-hand 
corner that is not balanced by a similar amount 
on the left-hand side. The major display line 
would have been both more attractive and more 
emphatic if set altogether in the larger size of caps. 
—the line being in cap. and small cap. effect — 
and if the red lines underscoring all letters save 
the initials were eliminated. Too large a portion 
of the design is printed in red, particularly since it 
is used for some of the smaller lines. This further 
affects the whiting out — adversely, too—-for a 
group in light or weak color does not ‘ fill space ” 
as does one in dark color. 

Epwarp N. ZELLMER, Mankato, Minnesota.— 
The blotter arranged in three panels is altogether 
too ornate, the decorative features rather than the 
type being featured. The type matter of small size 
and in capitals throughout looks hard to read and 
is uninviting in appearance besides. The three or 
four type faces used are inharmonious. Remember, 


the simplest way is best and that the greatest force 
results from directness. 
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The Value of Practical Layouts 


By Epwarp C. STERRY 


F printers of the present day were doing sketching his design. It is similar to a course of instruction, 

their part in maintaining a standard of effi- and has the advantage of showing the theory of typography, 

) ciency, in uplifting the profession to the which would otherwise require several pages of reading. Some 

lofty pedestal to which it belongs, men writers say that a layout curbs a compositor’s self-expression 

like Caslon, De Vinne, Caxton and Bodoni in working out his own design, but I contend that if a com- 

would be found in more of our printing _positor thoroughly understands the practice of typography and 

establishments. Fortunately, in one re- is capable of successfully interpreting his knowledge in terms 

spect, we are returning to old-time prac- of type, he does not need a layout, but should be trained as a 

tices. Our apprentices are getting a better opportunity than layout man. If, on the other hand, his product is contrary 
they did ten or twelve years back. Not so long ago it was to laws of harmony and balance, the layout is a means of 
considered a shop rule that before an apprentice was called helping him to understand the principles of good typography. 
“competent ” he was for a period of two or three years to In an effort to determine the value of a layout, I recently 
wash presses, sweep out, build fires, run errands and learn to conducted a test in a composing room of fifteen men. Three 
swear and use tobacco. If the boy was 
bold enough to suggest that he learn to 
set type, Old Bill Grouch would stick his 


bald head forward, scowl over the top of The Colorado National § } 

his glasses and grunt, “ Huh, you’ll learn | Rethink Y, Old | 

quick enough, kid.” | ank 1S : oO lears 
Most of the printers of today were | This Week | 























obliged to get most of their education 
from pillar to post after serving their T has been open every business day 
five years, for it is only about the fifth ere go tng minting 
year of his service that a compositor little frontier town without even 
finds out how little he knows about a railroad. 

printing. I do not uphold the boy who 
grumbles about his shop chores during 
the first year, for in no time during his 





























whole period is he able to get any better “=== it 
ExampLe A.—There are better type faces than Goudy Old Style for a bank advertisement. The irregularly 


training in discipline than at that time. formed groups do not symbolize a banking institution. 
Incompetency (this term, while 


vague, may be applied ina general vay) = = 


| 
does not predominate, but it is far too | THE COLORADO 


common if we would place the printing | 
profession where it belongs. | NATIONAL BANK 
What are we doing to remedy these _ | 
conditions? Labor om are arising to Is 60 Years Old 
the situation (and have been for some This Week 
time) by enforcing a course of instruc- 
tion, and by providing elementary 
courses in printing; trade journals are It has been open every business 
devoting their interests more than ever day since the fi first week in 
to the education of apprentices and jour- December, 1862, when Denver 
neymen. And in recent years employers was just a little frontier town 
: ees without even a railroad. 
and master-printer organizations have 
realized the necessity of having special- — 
ists in the composing room. An appren- EXAMPLE B. i siti type face, but lacks dignity and formation. 
tice with a year’s intensive training 
under a competent stoneman should bid 
fair to becoming an A-1 lockup special- 


ist. A two-thirder under the eye of a THE COLORADO 
good machinist-operator stands a good NATIONAL BANK is 


chance of commanding a better salary. | : 
And so on in nearly all departments. 60 Years Old This Week 


But at the case even greater study and 


closer application are required. Other kk has been open every oe 























departments of a printing plant are, to business day since the first 
a marked degree, purely mechanical, and | week in December, 1862, 
efficiency depends chiefly upon the ap- | when Denver was just a 
plication of rule-of-thumb methods. | little frontier town without 
There is a decided educational advan- __| even a railroad. 

tage in a practical layout made by one | 

who understands type harmony, balance, ({&=———— en 
spacing, etc., and is capable of neatly Example C. C— Slightly 1 more dignified than Example B, but lacks good contour. 
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SINCE THE FIRST WEEK IN DECEMBER, 1862, 
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IT HAS BEEN OPEN EVERY BUSINESS DAY 
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IT HAS BEEN OPEN EVERY BUSINESS DAY 
SINCE THE FIRST WEEK IN DECEMBER, 1862, 
WHEN DENVER WAS JUST A LITTLE FRON- 
TIER TOWN WITHOUT EVEN A RAILROAD 
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months elapsed between each two of the three set-ups by 
different compositors. This was done so that each piece of 
composition could be handled under a general average condi- 
tion. After each compositor had turned in his corrected proof 
he was asked to write the reasons for his selection of type, 
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B ALDWORTH REALTY CO. 


406 SPRUCE ST, MONTVIEW 





The salesman armed with an attractive layout is better fortified for arguments. 





Z : a Exampte D.— A practical layout affords typographically correct composition 


besides reducing cost by avoiding reset lines. 


border, etc. The size of the advertising, of course, was pre- 
determined. The copy was typewritten in one paragraph, and 
there was absolutely no restriction as to style or size of type, 
borders or spacing. 

The compositor’s reasons underlying Example A were: 
White space makes easy reading; type and border harmonize. 
Shape of groups make it different from other advertisements. 
In this piece of composition the first and foremost principles 
were apparently ignored: “ What face of type best typifies 
the nature of the business represented?” In this case Goudy 
Old Style does not exemplify strength and solidity; it is more 
adaptable to a flower shop or lingerie advertisement. The 
poorly formed inverted pyramid and the lower group suggest 
irregularity, a feature that is far from being typical of a 
reliable banking institution. 

Because of its strength, Cheltenham was selected for Exam- 
ple B. Good thought; but the compositor failed to establish 
a relation between type and border. The unsightly dash line 
and little attention paid to margin tend to destroy what might 
have been the making of a good piece of composition. 

The motive behind Example C was the same as that of B, 
only slightly modified. Example D is the result of a practical 
layout that was furnished the compositor. Bookman was 
chosen because it represents dignity, strength and solidity; 
besides, being an antique letter, it suggests long standing, char- 
acteristic of the bank. It was sought to create a combination 
border of sufficient weight to harmonize with the type and 
at the same time represent strength. This was also the reason 
for the well formed pyramid and the symmetrical group below. 
The pith of the message to be conveyed is that the bank is 
sixty years old; therefore italic was chosen to express this 
part of the message. 

The text-book theory of shape, harmony balance and pro- 
portion as applied to the four examples is amply supported in 
the accompanying diagrams. So much for the educational 
value of a layout. 

The layout plays an important part in reducing composition 
cost. It is a most unusual compositor who does not find it 
necessary to reset several lines before reaching a desired effect. 
With a working layout this lost motion is decreased, if not 
eliminated, and composition costs reduced. 

Then we have the layout from the salesman’s angle. Our 
star salesman may go to Mr. Fry, of the Royal Tea Company, 
with a complete dealer-consumer campaign. When the sales- 
man has a practical dummy representing each piece, the client 
is able to visualize the entire project to his complete satisfac- 
tion. To the writer’s own knowledge, attractive layouts have 
sold a complete campaign which otherwise appeared to be 
nothing but a handful of cold, hard facts. 

But there is danger in assigning the responsibility of layout 
work. The layout man should not be merely a student of 
advertising, or any one who is versed only in the theory of 
typography. If this work is entrusted to a layman or even to 
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a man who has a knowledge of typography obtained only 
through books, many impracticable suggestions will arise, such 
as setting lines on the bias, the effect of which does not war- 
rant extra time in composition. As it is the duty of the layout 
man to interpret his ideas in the form of artwork and engrav- 
ings, serious errors and impractical plans will be encountered 
if he is not a practical printer. 

The layout has yet to find a permanent place in the print- 
er’s equipment. It will quickly interpret complicated instruc- 
tions in the composing room, and is a practical means of 
educating apprentices and less competent compositors. The 
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salesman who is armed with an attractive layout feels well 
equipped; he knows he can settle the prospect’s ever-present 
question, “ How will it look?” From the client’s viewpoint, 
a well made layout often acts as a counterbalance when the 
price seems abnormally high in the face of cold, typewritten 
specifications. 

If there is a printer or apprentice in your organization who 
shows an inclination toward layout work, encourage and train 
him along this line. If he is the right kind of fellow he can 
quickly increase his capabilities as a compositor and prove of 
inestimable value to the sales force. 






The Education of Printing Apprentices in Cincinnati: 


By J. M. THoMssEN 


¥s the employing printer of today is the secur- 
) ing of apprentices to take the place of the 
depleting ranks of journeymen. In the 
days when all type was set by hand and 
Y slower machinery was used in the pressroom 
there was no difficulty in getting appren- 
tices, and the very nature of the work 
they were doing was an education to them. The apprentice 
working at the case learned to spell, to punctuate, capitalize 
and construct sentences as he set the type. Any errors he 
made were marked on the proof, and that in itself was a 
lesson to him. The apprentices of forty or fifty years ago 
did not have the school advantages of the present day. Boys 
would leave school anywhere from twelve to fourteen years 
of age, find employment somewhere, and gradually find in the 
business in which they were employed a niche they thought 
they could fill, and would take up typesetting, presswork, 
binding, stereotyping, electrotyping, etc. 

The apprentice as a rule would serve five years, and yet 
he was not a journeyman until he was twenty-one years of 
age. The number of apprentices was limited; but those that 
availed themselves of the opportunity to serve an apprentice- 
ship became expert workmen, no matter what trade they 
might follow. Journeymen of the long ago were more inclined 
to teach the apprentice and make suggestions than are those 
of the present day. Of forty compositors in one of the print- 
ing plants in Cincinnati there are only two who really take an 
interest in the boys and are willing to have the boys help them 
on the publications they are handling. This does not apply 
to compositors only but to pressmen also. In the same depart- 
ment there is a job pressroom. The pressman in charge never 
imparts any of his knowledge to the young men under him. He 
is the only one that can cut stock, and until a year or two ago 
he was the only one that could make a press ready. When the 
responsibility of making a press ready was given to others 
it was found they could do it nearly as well as he. 

With the introduction of typesetting machinery, faster 
presses and improved machinery in the bindery, conditions 
under which boys can be employed have also changed. Under 
existing laws a boy can not be employed unless he has reached 
a certain standard of education (and we should find no fault 
with this, for his education is something that can not be 
taken away from him), and he must be of a certain age before 
he can touch a power-driven machine. He is practically a 
young man before he can enter the shop. The wages paid 
errand boys are four times as much today as those paid appren- 








*An_ address delivered at the Seventh District Typothete convention, held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 16 and 17, 1924. 
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tices thirty or forty years ago. In our plant are journeymen 
—and good ones, too— who began work in the composing 
room, pressroom or bindery at $2.50 or $3 a week. Try to 
get an errand boy at less than three or four times that weekly 
pay, and see if you will find one. If you do, how long will you 
keep him? A boy is too well satisfied with the money he 
receives for the work he is doing, and will continue to do such 
work until he is almost a man, and then has to grapple with 
the serious problems of life. How much better it would be 
for him to go into some plant, become an apprentice, learn a 
trade and be sure of a future. 

Within the last ten years it has been almost impossible to 
get boys, let alone apprentices; at least that has been the case 
in Cincinnati. The ranks of the old-line printers were being 
depleted, but their places were not filled with competent work- 
men. Many years ago the public schools of Cincinnati began 
to take up “sloyd” as one of the studies, and the boys and 
girls were taught the use of tools. Later on some of the trades 
were introduced. This was called manual training. Several 
of the elementary schools and the high schools had small 
printing plants, and from this developed the trade school. A 
distinction should be made between manual training and the 
trade school. In the latter, the pupil learns how to become 
proficient in the trade or occupation he proposes to follow. 

In 1915 the Chamber of Commerce made a survey of the 
printing industry in Cincinnati. A large number of replace- 
ments or turnovers each year was shown, and comment was 
made on the need of vocational training. This survey was the 
first step to introduce vocational training in the Cincinnati 
public schools, and the trade schools of this city have done 
more to solve the problem of the education of apprentices than 
anything that has been done for years. 

The University of Cincinnati became famous the world 
over for introducing a codperative engineering course —a 
course in which the students would attend the university two 
weeks and be employed in one of the manufacturing plants 
two weeks. This is a five-year course, and is a great advantage 
to the students in that they can, when in the shop, put theory 
into practice. It further makes it possible for the student to 
pay, or help to pay, his or her way through school. The first 
coop. students we had in our composing room were young men 
from the university, and one of these is still with us as a com- 
positor. We also have in the bindery two young women who 
are taking the codperative course. These change from year 
to year, as they come into the shops to become familiar with 
shop practices, and while they do not expect to follow any of 
the trades at which they are employed, the experience there 
gained is of great value to them and helps them to prepare 
for better paying positions, those of shop executives. 
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In the latter part of 1919 the Department of Vocational 
Education of the public schools of Cincinnati made a proposal 
to the Franklin Typothetz, Printers’ League and Typograph- 
ical Union No. 3 to open a printing trade school. Unanimous 
approval was received from these organizations, and the school 
was started in March, 1920. ‘The printing trade school was 
organized on a plan similar to that of the codperative course in 
the university. The boys are in attendance at school or shop 
forty-eight weeks a year. While in school they attend class, 
or do school shopwork six hours a day, five days a week. When 
employed in the printing office they work the same hours as 
the other employees of the shop. In order to enter this school 
a boy must have completed the eighth grade or be ready to 
enter high school. Another advantage of the school is that 
the employer does not take on an apprentice and keep him for 
a number of months before it is found the boy is not fit for 
the business he proposes to follow. The school determines 
that. When the boy enters the school he does actual work in 
the composing room and in the pressroom, and the instructors 
are thoroughly satisfied that he has a desire to follow the 
printing business before they send him into one of the print- 
ing offices. With two boys to a shop, the shop at all times 
has one boy at work. We have tried this plan both in the 
composing room and in the pressroom, and it works satisfac- 
torily. At present we have in our composing room two boys 
who have been with-us two years. They graduated from the 
printing trade school last June and are now regularly employed. 
It would be a difficult matter to find two boys anywhere who 
have a greater desire to learn and who are more ambitious 
to accomplish something. One of the boys in the pressroom 
graduated last June, and is now doing the work of a press 
assistant, while the other boy has still a year of schooling 
ahead of him. We will put on another lad to alternate with 
this one. By this arrangement we have one of the printing 
trade school boys in our pressroom continually. 

While at school the boys put in three hours each day in the 
printing office — either composing room or pressroom — and 
three hours at the studies they followed in their last years at 
school, especially such studies as pertain to printing. Though 
all studies in the higher schools are of benefit and help to 
broaden the vision and prepare pupils for their life work, many 
of these studies are of little or no practical value to the boy; 
therefore this school takes up only such studies as will benefit 
him when he becomes a printer. 

The instructor in related subjects is a man with a tech- 
nical education; he is a graduate of the University of Maine. 
His education and experience have fitted him to give practical 
industrial emphasis to this work. Because of the lack of prac- 
tical instruction material in English, history, civics and science, 
he has written one hundred and fifty unit lesson sheets on 
these topics, which vary from one to sixteen pages. Regard- 
less of what subject is treated in the class room, all lessons 
are especially written and set up in the composing room and 
used by the pupils. The pupils, in setting the type for these 
lessons, are given a training such as they could not get if the 
lessons were taken from books. To set the type, read the 
proof, correct errors, and then again correct after the instructor 
has passed on the proof is a lesson of lasting value. Under 
English, the student takes up spelling and grammar, and is 
required to do a certain amount of reading on printing topics. 

The problems in mathematics are such that come up day 
by day in the average printing office. They study the history 
of printing rather than profane history, and under science 
they take up the composition of inks, oils, driers and mate- 
rials used in the making of paper. 

In addition to the instructor in related subjects this school 
has an art instructor—one of the teachers from the high 
school, who has charge of the boys two days a week. The 
instructions given relate to the printing art. 
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One of the best arranged composing rooms in Cincinnati 
is located in the largest room of the school —a well lighted 
room containing twenty-five hundred square feet of floor space. 
In this room are six cut-cost stands and twelve common stands, 
capable of accommodating thirty-six boys at the case at one 
time. There are two hundred and fifty fonts of job type, 
ranging from six point to seventy-two point, and enough rules, 
leads, slugs and furniture to meet the needs of the school. 

The course in hand composition is required of all appren- 
tices for one-fourth of the time they are in school. The reason 
for this requirement is that it has been found that a thorough 
knowledge in the fundamental operations of typesetting is 
necessary for an all-around knowledge of printing. The les- 
sons are all planned and written with some specific objective 
in mind, each lesson presupposing a thorough knowledge of 
the previous one. 

The school has a well arranged pressroom, 32 by 70 feet, 
the equipment of which would be a credit to any ordinary 
printing plant. There are three Chandler & Price presses, one 
Universal press, one embossing press, and one four-roller cylin- 
der press taking a 25 by 38 sheet. In addition to the presses 
there are in this room a power paper-cutter, a power folding 
machine, a power wire-stitcher, a foot-power stitcher, a punch- 
ing machine, drying racks, ink cabinet, form and roller rack, 
padding outfit, work tables, stools, etc. All presses and power- 
driven machines are equipped with individual motors. 

After becoming acquainted with the pressroom the boys study 
the parts and the care of the machinery. They learn to feed 
a press, very slowly at first, gradually faster until they become 
proficient press feeders. They are taught to wash up a press. 
They learn how to bind a pamphlet, folding the sheets by hand, 
gathering or inserting the signatures, wire-stitching on the 
foot-power machine and trimming on the power cutter. Work 
intended for self-binders is punched on the punching machine. 
During the first year in school the boys are taught the care of 
machinery, the oiling of a press, the feeding of a job press and 
hand folding and stitching. In the second year they are taught 
makeready on the job press, power folding and stitching and 
oiling and feeding a cylinder press. 

There are five instructors in this school. More than one- 
half of their salaries is paid by the United States Government 
and the State of Ohio on the Smith-Hughes plan. 

The printing done in this school is for the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Cincinnati. The work so done, charged at 
what the Board would have to pay to have it done elsewhere, 
makes this school self-sustaining. The work done more than 
pays any expenses the Board of Education may be under. 

Naturally the Franklin Typothete of Cincinnati is taking 
a keen interest in this school. A school that furnishes day 
by day an average of fifty boys to the various printing offices 
of our city is certainly worth while. The Educational Com- 
mittee of the Typothetz visits this school not less than once 
a month, and makes suggestions to the director of vocational 
training and to the superintendent of the public schools. 
These gentlemen are only too glad to codperate with the com- 
mittee. This committee also makes a report once a month 
to the Typothetz, so the Board of Governors is well informed. 

While there may be room for improvement, this school 
seems to have solved the problem of the education of appren- 
tices. It is also furnishing to the printers apprentices of a 
better class, such as for years they were not able to secure. 
The Board of Education is also ready to arrange for a third- 
year course should there be a demand for one. The graduates 
of the class can attend night school and take up the operating 
of the monotype keyboard. The school has ten typewriters 
with monotype key arrangement, and two keyboards. 

While we may not have reached our goal, we believe we are 
working along lines that will make better printers and produce 
printing that is of a high standard. 
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Apostrophe and Avoirdupois 

This is from a secretary recently returned from her sum- 
mer peregrinations: “One of the trains I traveled on had, 
according to a circular, ‘a commodious ladies’ lounging room.’ 
Being a smaller-size lady, I decided it was not the place for 
me, so spent little time in it.” There’s fun in life for every 
one who is willing to see it. 


Rival Subjects 

H. M. Caldwell, of New Orleans, writes, quoting a sentence 
from a letter in this department in the August issue: “ In this 
sentence, ‘The compositor or yourself ‘have made two mis- 
takes in punctuating,’ ‘have’ should be ‘has,’ and ‘ punctua- 
tion ’ would be better than ‘ punctuating.’” But in the book to 
which I have already referred, Francis K. Ball’s extremely 
helpful and easily usable “ Constructive English,” I find this: 
“The verb frequently agrees with its nearest subject, especially 
when ‘ or’ or ‘nor’ is used; but clumsiness should be avoided. 
Example: ‘One or more pictures were on the floor.’” The 
only way to get around this sort of obstacle, if it is an obstacle, 
is to use two verbs, as: “He is to go, or I am,” instead of 
“ He or I ’— well, what? 

Mr. Caldwell expands his criticism of use of the form 
“ punctuating ” thus: “ ‘ Punctuating ’ might mean putting the 
punctuating marks in, which may or may not have been a mis- 
take. ‘ Punctuation’ can only mean that the marks have been 
put in; either in the right or wrong places.” 

The same correspondent asks: “Is it ever correct to use 
‘who,’ ‘whom,’ ‘ whose,’ referring to neuter nouns?” Shift 
the load again, and let Mr. Ball answer: ‘“ ‘ Whose’ may 
always be used as masculine or feminine, referring to persons 
or to animals; in poetry, and sometimes in literary prose, for 
the sake of euphony, it is used of things also, even when they 
are not personified.” It would be a great deal better to say 
“There are three numbers whose sum is eleven” than “ of 
which the sum is eleven.” 


Don’t Crowd! 


This sentence has puzzled one contributor to this depart- 
ment; we reproduce it without quotes except those that 
belong to the sentence itself: How many printers ask, “ How 
are you going to use these circulars?” The correspondent 
says: ‘ That’s how the sentence appeared in the copy. Would 
you put in another interrogation mark, or would you make 
one interrogation mark do double duty —and if so, where 
would you put it, before or after the quotation mark?” The 
correspondent changed the sentence to read (again we omit 
the added quotes): Few printers ask, “ How are you going to 
use these circulars? ” 

The correspondent should be more bold. To me the one 
solution that is satisfactory is to write: How many printers 
ask, “ How are you going to use these circulars”? That is to 
say, I would let the quoted question go without its query mark, 
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use one mark for the entire interrogation, and place it, of 
course, outside the quotes. Two query marks make it cum- 
bersome, and I think the quoted question can spare its query 
sign quite comfortably. 


Little Faults, Much Merit! 


I like ambition and enterprise so well that it is a plague 
to have to greet them sometimes with a word of adverse criti- 
cism. But the poet was clean off the track when he said 
“Whatever is is right.” The little worm of error creeps in 
everywhere,.and gnaws ruinously. The saying isn’t even beau- 
tiful, as poets’ words are supposed always to be; and it cer- 
tainly isn’t true, as poets’ lines ought sometimes to be. If it 
were, what about the proofreaders? They’d be left jobless. 

All this as introduction to a note on a neat little loose-leaf 
book sent for review by C. J. Rhen, its author, director of the 
New Era Training School at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, for 
whose use it was made. Mr. Rhen says that spellers can be 
made and do not have to be born with the knack, and he 
declares that boys sent out from the New Era school prove it. 
Good for them! They are a fine lot of youngsters, I’m sure. 
They set and printed the pages for this booklet — and my own 
eyes tell me they have made a neat job of it. 

The leaves are 414 by 7%, well spaced and clearly printed. 
The booklet has seventy-eight questions and answers on spell- 
ing; 15,500 words divided into syllables and accented; lists 
of abbreviations, Latin and French words, prefixes and suf- 
fixes, and sentences with homophonous words. In a general 
way, the idea is excellent. Of course its excellence depends in 
no small part on the readiness of pupils to use it, to submit 
to its guidance, and to make a real study of it. There are 
some things in it that I should, myself, consider superfluous; 
but when you once begin cutting, you can find a reason for 
cutting almost everywhere, until there is almost nothing left of 
the original design. 

There are some minor errors. “ When is the hyphen used? 
Between compound words.” It would have been better to 
say “between the parts of a compound word,” or “ between 
words compounded into one.” In showing accents the single 
stroke is used first and the double stroke second in all words, 
even though the second accent may be the more emphatic. This 
might easily be misleading in words like “acrobatic” and 
“altercation.” “ Permit ” appears with division into its two 
syllables, but no accent at all, and no distinction between the 
noun and the verb, which differ in accent. ‘“ Perfume” is 
given two ways, but with no indication that one is a noun and 
the other a verb. In the list of prefixes, we have “ Fore-, 
before, foretell” (prefix, meaning thereof, and sample of its 
use). But the student is not enlightened as to the difference 
between “ for-” and “ fore-,” as in “ forgo” and “ forego.” 
In the Latin list, we get “in statu quo, in former state.” 
“Ante ” is lost. Some very questionable divisions are offered, 
as “ ap-ro-pos.” 
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Little flaws, these, not ruinous at all, and mentioned in 
kindliest spirit and only because it is worth while always in a 
critical note to be wholly honest for the chance of being more 
truly helpful. Mr. Rhen is a lucky man, working with those 
keen, ambitious youngsters! The quality of his own work is 
reflected in the very commendable printing of the pages of 
this booklet. It has been a pleasure to see it. Study of English 
makes our American world better. 


Infinitives—-Why Treat ’em Rough? 

From L. R. Wade, of Nacogdoches, Texas, praise and a 
query: “ There is one thing I like about your department: 
You rely more on logic and common sense than on hard and 
fast rules. Incidentally, I have admired your decisions on 
various questions which have arisen. 

“Ts a split infinitive ever justified or justifiable? One sees 
them scattered here and there in the writings of some of the 
so-called best authors, and frequently in newspaper editorials. 
Yet all the authorities I have ever seen quoted on the subject 
seem to regard the split infinitive with horror, and the user of 
it as an arch-criminal who deserves to be ostracized from the 
literary field. 

“ Personally, I do not object to it in certain cases, though 
I am careful never to use this form of construction myself. 
I enclose an example of split infinitive which I clipped from 
a metropolitan newspaper: ‘‘ We should encourage the South- 
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ern Pacific to actively make use of our port.” It is a part 
of an editorial, the rest of which is grammatically perfect, as 
are all the other editorials I have ever read in this same paper. 
I tried to change the infinitive by placing the adverb either 
before the ‘to’ or after ‘use,’ but the result in either case 
was unsatisfactory. It sounds better as it is written. 

“ The writer might have said instead ‘to make active use 
of,’ and thus avoided the questionable split infinitive, but I 
should like to have your opinion.” 

Mr. Wade’s rewrite is good. I dislike the split infinitive 
almost as much as I should hate to be placed with the people 
who really suffer at the sight of one. It is always so easy to 
recast a questionable construction that I wonder why writers 
don’t edit their own copy more carefully. 

The following paragraph was written for the October Proof- 
room, but was crowded out and held over: 

My vote goes to Coolidge and Dawes, but it was an awful 
strain to find this paragraph in the General’s acceptance 
speech: “To morally rot in a policy of national isolation 
rather than to cleanly contest in those mental battlefields in 
which questions must be solved for the advancement of civi- 
lization —is that the temper of the American people? I 
think not! ” 

I try to be big and broad enough to meet split infinitives 
calmly, but General Dawes surely did go the limit! How can 
he hope to completely capture the Boston vote, after that? 
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And-Now—The Second Story Comma 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


ZN this series of articles designed for the 
R assistance of printers who want to estab- 
4) lish consistency in office style I have 
5) talked more about principles than about 
8 rules. The principle, providing both for 
ZY the rule and for its exceptions, is the true 
guide to correct practice. Correct under- 
standing of the nature of the apostrophe 
is the best base for a set of shop decisions governing its 
employment. I am not trying to make rules for print shops; 
I am endeavoring to help printers make their own rules, indi- 
cating the ground it is advisable to cover, and putting up 
“Keep Off ” signs where the terrain is treacherous. The fewer 
and simpler the rules, the better. Office custom and tradition, 
if intelligence and conscience go into their making and mainte- 
nance, are the firmest foundation for shop character. 

The apostrophe indicates either omission or possession. 
This mark has suffered the decline and fall-off now marring 
the old age of many a once-honored institution. Why should a 
generation that scorns the Ten Commandments, flouts the 
Moral Law, doubts history, jeers at honest virtue and has only 
contempt for the Constitution, hold in any higher respect the 
rules of grammar and the conventional practices of punctua- 
tion? The question indicates its own answer, and provides 
welcome justification for these articles: It is a noisy minority 
that attacks the Eternal Verities; the quiet majority is honest, 
faithful to duty and decently heedful of the rights of others. 
As every jeer and sneer at unpretentious virtue hides — or 
reveals —a fear, so the impatience of some modern writers 
under the disciplinary restraints of correct usage discovers not 
only a lack of knowledge but an unwillingness to learn. Peo- 
ple with skinny legs should either stay out of a bathing suit 
or get into the water as quickly as possible. 

But books on correct use of language, spoken or written, 
outsell fiction. Dictionaries pay dividends. Publishers of 











text books in grammar do not eat dry bread. Quiet, eager 
multitudes try to learn how to spell, how to build sentences 
and paragraphs; evening high schools are crowded by young 
persons and some older persons who believe that good gram- 
mar and clean rhetoric improve their possessors’ chances for 
success in society and business. Therefore it is worth while 
to write these papers on period and comma, colon and semi- 
colon; and worth while to tuck away in our mental cupboards 
such facts as the one with which I perhaps startled you, many 
words ago: The apostrophe indicates either omission or 
possession. 

Certainly you can write “ dept” when there isn’t room on 
the paper or time at your disposal for “department.” But 
there is a difference between hastily scrawling a note for per- 
sonal, private use, or even for inspection by other eyes when 
conditions are of the most informal and appearances don’t 
count, and writing for the printer. The printer must not let 
his work, perpetuated in type and exposed to critical gaze, 
degenerate to the status of a lawless exercise. There are times 
and places when he needs the devices of contraction. Using 
them, he certifies his own awareness of what he is doing when he 
uses also the typographical signs that identify the contraction 
as a conscious convenience. Care in these details denotes con- 
science and invites confidence. It also prevents honest change 
in our language from developing into the shiftlessness that can 
end only in confusion, weakness and inaccuracy. 

Less a matter of unregulated whim, and more fairly a sub- 
ject for reasoned discrimination, is the matter of use of the 
apostrophe in the possessive case. The singular possessive 
has few possibilities of complication; the apostrophe-plus-“s” 
is its natural sign. Added to most singulars, it adds no new 
syllable: John’s hat, the dog’s bark, Jonah’s whale. Added 
to a name ending in a sibillant sound but spelled with a final 
“e.” it makes a new syllable: France’s government, Mrs. 
Spence’s boarding house. When a singular name ends with 
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“5? what shall we do? Authorities of equal heft advise the 
apostrophe alone, or the apostrophe with “s”: John Adams’ 
life, or John Adams’s. I personally prefer the latter, as my 
father did in his book “ Punctuation.” It lessens the possi- 
bility of ambiguity. Clear enough, either way, to the eye, the 
fact remains that if one reading aloud pronounces “Adams’ ” 
as written his auditor might get it as “Adam’s,” whereas if 
he says “Adamses,” in three syllables, there can be no hesi- 
tation in the uptake. And yet it will not do to say that a 
noun ending in “s” should always and invariably form its 
possessive by adding the apostrophe and another “s.” Try 
it with a plural noun. John Adams and his family are the 
Adamses. It is much better to say “the Adamses’ house ” 
than “ the Adamses’s ”! 

One example of modern looseness is available in the abbre- 
viation of “have” in colloquial speech reproduced in print. 
Lazy talkers say, “I would ’a’ done it.” In the negative 
form, you are more apt to hear, in snatches of conversation 
on the street corner or in the trolley car or bus, something 
that sounds like: “I woodena done it.” In the expensive 
novels of the day, where the ignorance or indifference of lazy, 
conscienceless commercial writers appears to be followed by 
the publisher’s printer, you will see the clipped “ have ” in an 
amazing variety of forms. In a single line of one of the very 
recent poppaler novels it occurs once as “a” and again as 
“ a’? This is almost too much for the money! It shows 
that mere whim is the ruling force, for not even genius could 
be quite so swiftly and gainlessly inconsistent. When you 
chop off the head and tail of “have,” isn’t it only decent to 
bandage the butts with apostrophes? 

This is not a great moral issue. I should hate to over- 
elaborate it. But how miserably cheap, to defend such petty 
slackness as “ would a done it ” as an economy in punctuation, 
or to exhibit it as a declaration of independence, sign of a 
freeman’s right to refuse to bow his neck to the yoke of gram- 
mar. Is a decent decorum of no value? The test of worthi- 
ness for freedom is readiness to accept a wholesome discipline. 
What’s a curse to a small soul may be a blessing to one of 
ampler proportions and a finer quality. The next step after 
“would a done ” is “ would of done ”— which I have seen in 
type more than once, and which has no possible defense, nor 
even any explanation in logic. 

I agree with my father’s remark in “ Punctuation ” that it 
is ‘a matter of slight importance ” whether you print “ you'll” 
or “you ll,” closed form or open; and I am quite sure that 
he would have agreed with me in a further declaration that 
the important thing is for an office to have consistency in its 
practice. Either way is entirely defensible, but to use both 
styles in one text is somewhat like wearing a tuxedo with golf 
breeches. I do not agree with my father in preferring the 
apostrophe in “ 1880-’90,” though I admit that severe logic is 
favorable to such a ruling. For my part, the meaning of 
“1880-90” seems so absolutely clear that only the most 
captious critic could seriously assail it. This again is potatoes 
on the diminutive scale; and again the important point is to 
be consistent in usage. 

Mr. De Vinne says: “ ‘Ain’t’ and ‘ aren’t’ are of bad form, 
but permissible as exhibits of vulgarisms.” ‘“‘Ain’t” is said 
to be a contraction and mutilation of “am not,” “amn’t.” 
Folks who use it at all are likely to take it out of its first per- 
son, and use it in place of “isn’t.” “Ain’t the scenery just 
too grand for anything? ” An amusing speculation is suggested 
by comparison with “ shan’t ” for “ shall not.” Although logic 
backs it, what could look more affected than “ sha’n’t ”? 

Progress — perhaps you’d rather have me say change — is 
illustrated in Mr. De Vinne’s remark that the apostrophe is 
“used to show the contraction of words and the omission of 
letters, as in ‘tho’’ for ‘though.’” Simplified spelling has 
gone so far that the alrighters and the goodniters who trade 
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at naborhood stores write “ tho” and “ thru” just as if those 
were decent, respectable American word-citizens, instead of 
silly, lazy inventions. 

While the compositor and the proofreader are philosophiz- 
ing with me on the uses and misuses of the apostrophe, let us 
consider one of the errors that writers superior to old- 
fashioned ideas of propriety in print are always making: the 
misplacing of the upstairs comma in a plural noun. In many 
and many a bit of copy I have seen such errors as “ mens’ 
shoes.” The writer knows that the possessive noun is plural. 
He knows that “ horses’ shoes ” should be written as it is writ- 
ten here, the apostrophe following the ‘“‘s”’; and by the false 
logic so dear — and so treacherous — to writers whose mental 
muscle is flabby, he proceeds to “ mens’ shoes.” It’s the con- 
founded writers who set the compositor and proofreader trav- 
eling east on the west-bound track! An error met so frequently 
hypnotizes you; it makes the wrong way look right, and the 
right way look wrong. Shoes that belong to men are men’s 
shoes. ‘‘ Mens’ shoes” means the shoes of mens —and it’s 
time to stop, or we will lose our own mental balance. 

Mr. De Vinne again, speaking of such phrases as “ Mind 
your p’s and q’s,” where he apparently regards the apostrophe 
as excess baggage, says that the use of it in such expressions 
“is but the repetition of an indefensible colloquialism.” He 
says that “ copy so written must be followed, but the meaning 
would be clear without the apostrophe and final ‘s.’” I don’t 
quite get him on the omission of the “ss,” which seems indis- 
pensable as the sign of plurality. And if the apostrophe is 
omitted, while ps and qs might get by, what becomes of the 
plural of “a” and “u”? Are we to speak of “two as”? 
Or “two us’? Sometimes italic is used, as in as and us. Use 
of the apostrophe to make plurals for letters seems almost 
inevitable. Plurals for figures are simpler: ‘‘ Make 7s and 3s 
more distinct” is understandable at first sight. Therefore 
my rule would be: Use the apostrophe in pluralizing names 
of letters, but not in pluralizing names of numbers. 

Change again is discernible in Mr. De Vinne’s comment on 
the apostrophe in one-syllable preterites in “-ed” in poetry: 
“And Freedom shriek’d as Kosciusko fell.” That is as old- 
fashioned as the hatred of divorce. Readers of poetry — if 
such still exist — do not need the sign of single-syllability (the 
word’s my own!). But it does help the scansion, the musical 
meter, if a syllabic “-ed” is indicated by grave accent on the 
vowel: ‘‘ Hence, loathéd melancholy!” You see, it is not 
yet possible to trust everything to the reader’s intelligence. 
Print is made less perfect when signs that do no work are 
employed; more perfect when helpful marks are used. 

Sometimes it seems foolish to bother at all with these mat- 
ters. Anybody who wants to know how to use the marks of 
punctuation can find in a hundred text books a hundred thou- 
sand directions how to do it — and can see in almost any page 
of print dozens of examples of how not to do it. The earnest 
seeker will find his own way; the careless rover can not be 
convinced that one road is better than another. He does not 
care particularly about getting anywhere; he simply wants to 
be moving along. If readers don’t care, why should writers 
bother? 

Such questions are natural, to some extent excusable; but 
they are the resource of weaklings. We have a noble lan- 
guage; life for it, as for human beings, consists largely of 
change. But we ought to strive for the change that means 
growth and improvement, and not encourage or tolerate the 
change that means decay. 

It 7s worth while to talk these things over! It is everlast- 
ingly right to study language, to strive to keep it not only alive 
but symmetrical, beautiful, strong and wholly serviceable. 
Printers who put thought and effort into style sheets are serv- 
ing others as well as themselves. They resist the slow but 
deadly acid of ignorance and indifference. 
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Learn to Use Dry Plates 


Every photoengraver who does not use dry plates or films, 
if only for pleasure, should begin at once with an amateur 
camera and do his own developing and printing from the 
negatives. It will of course require much experimenting before 
he is certain of results. The Photo-Miniature, to be found in 
any library, is a mine of information for him, though the last 
issue, No. 194, will be valuable for reference. It is entitled: 
“Photographic Failures. A Summary of the Principal Fail- 
ures in Negative Making, Their Prevention and Cure: With 
Approved Methods and Formulas, Gathered from Practical 
Experience.” The Photo-Miniature is published at 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


‘““Selechrome”’ 

Georges Jeanne, of Paris, is the newest claimant at solving 
a problem for which we are awaiting a solution. It is the one 
of so separating the colors in photomechanical reproduction 
that printing plates may be had for printing in three to six 
colors without the aid of the reétcher or the retouching of 
either negatives or positives. He claims that by his method 
the offset printer can get the exact colors of the original and 
arrive at a truthful reproduction. This statement is accom- 
panied by color exhibits in four, five and six printings, which, 
alas, do not show any marked improvement over even some 
three-color printing that is frequently seen. One print in six 
colors shows very conspicuously the work of the engraver’s 
tool in an endeavor to suppress the red plate in parts. Mr. 
Jeanne may have discovered something of value, for which it 
would be a great pleasure to give him full encouragement in 
this department, but the proofs he sends do not show the 
improvements he claims. 


Halftone Depth With Dry Flong 


A newspaper photographer, who does not wish his name 
mentioned, as he says he would lose his job, asks if dry mats 
give as good stereotype plates as wet mats. The manager of 
his paper complains about the printing of the halftones, saying 
they are not deep enough. Our correspondent says these com- 
plaints came only since the stereotypers have been using dry 
mats, and that halftones printed better years ago than they 
do today. The manager always blames the engraving depart- 
ment when the halftones don’t print well, etc. 

Answer.—The present writer had thirty-five years’ expe- 
rience with newspaper managers and appreciates fully this 
photoengraver’s predicament. Of late years he has been called 
in on newspapers to investigate and report where the fault lay 
for badly printed halftones, and the trouble is not always with 
the photoengraving. In the first place, the proper name for 
the soft paper used by stereotypers to take molds from news- 
paper forms is “ flong.” Formerly this flong consisted of 
layers of wet blotter surfaced with layers of fine tissue care- 
fully pasted together, which was beaten into the form with 


By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
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stiff bristle brushes. This method made the best molds or 
matrices (abbreviated to “ mats.’’). Later a roller pressure 
was adopted, which does not give as deep molds. To dry this 
wet flong, after being pressed into the type form, it was cov- 
ered with dry blankets, slid on a steam table and pressure 
applied while the flong was dried in contact with the form. 
The moisture was absorbed by the dry blankets. To save time 
in drying, the flong is now applied quite dry when taking the 
mold, then stripped from the form and dried in a hot air oven. 
Besides the trouble with shrinkage, the mold is not so deep 
and sharp as when made by the old methods. To settle dis- 
pute between engraver and stereotyper as to the depth of half- 
tones, use a depthometer. This is a gage having a needle which 
goes into a cavity in a halftone, while a dial shows the distance 
the needle has gone below the surface in thousandths of an 
inch. This might be three, four or five thousandths for a news- 
paper halftone. Then test the depth of the stereotype plate 
of this halftone in precisely the same place, and there will 
usually be no further complaint about the halftones not being 
deep enough. 


A Question of Planography or Relief Printing 


Goodwin Brothers, calendar printers, St. Louis, do a large 
business in posters for advertising the sales of department and 
other retail stores. Their forms are made up of small stereo- 
types made from mats which they receive, showing the articles, 
while the rest is display type. They ask if it would not be 
more economical to do this printing planographically, the idea 
being to pull proofs from the stereotypes and the type, paste 
these down on a board double newspaper size, rule with a pen 
rules and borders, have this copy photographed, photo-printed 
on grained zinc and printed direct on a planographic press. 

Answer.—This change from typographic printing to plano- 
graphic printing may read ever so simple, but it will not work 
out economically in this case. To begin with, the illustrations 
and type have to be in relief. All the expense is the makeup 
before going to press. By the other method, careful proofs 
must be pulled from the stereotypes and type, after which 
these are cut apart and pasted down with great accuracy to 
get proper alignment. This proof must be submitted for O. K. 
Then it must be turned over to a trained photographer with 
a large camera and expensive chemicals to make the two nega- 
tives, at least. These are photo-printed on the sensitized 
grained zinc and then given to a trained lithographer to print 
the small edition. On the other hand, when the type form is 
made up it is immediately put to press and after slight make- 
ready there is no question about getting off the edition, for 
this is a mechanical method that works in all kinds of weather, 
while the planographic method is a chemical one. Typographic 
printers will do well not to dabble in planographic printing, 
unless they find a large business in it and can turn it over toa 
separate department manned by a force skilled in that special 
work. Only under such circumstances is it worth while. 
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Prices of Photoengravers’ Materials 
May, 1914 


$ 0.05 


May, 1924 

$ 0.09% 
1.40 
125 
6.40 
2.75 
1.80 


Nitric acid, 38 per cent, per pound 

Alcohol (wood), per gallon 

Ammonium bichromate, per pound 

Ammonium iodid, per pound 

Collodion base (5 gallons) 

Collodion, stripping (5 gallons) 

Iron sulphate (100 pounds), per pound. . 

Mercury bichlorid (5 pound lots), per 
pound 

Dragon’s blood, per pound 

Iodin, resublimed, per pound 

Iron chlorid, cryst., per pound 

Potassium bichromate, per pound 

Silver nitrate, per pound 

Copper, 22 by 28—16, per sheet 

Zinc, 22 by 28—16, per sheet 

Cherry blocking, plain, per 1,000 square 


280.00 


Enamel for Zinc 


From Boston, the home of zinc enamel, comes a query for 
an enamel for use on zinc that will not require chromic acid 
as a hardener. The objection to this poison is that it brings 
out lasting sores on the workmen’s hands. 

Answer.— One of the best hardeners for glue enamel is 
chrome alum. It was used in the first enamel the editor of 
this department published thirty years ago. Boston is requested 
to try the following and report results: Mix two ounces of 
fish glue in five ounces of water. Grind in a mortar three 
grains of chrome alum in 100 grains of ammonium bichromate. 
Warm the fish glue slightly and while stirring it briskly stir 
into it slowly the fine ammonium powder. Add twelve to fif- 
teen drops of ammonia and filter well. Whirl to get a thin film 
on the zinc. After printing and developing, dye with anilin 
and put in a hardening bath of one ounce of chrome alum in, 
say, twelve ounces of water, for a minute or more. Potassium 
bichromate is usually added to the hardening bath, but it 
introduces the poisonous element again. After taking the 
plate out of the hardening bath do not wash but whirl dry. 
Heat till the enamel turns to a yellowish brown. This should 
stand nitric acid etching. Of course, before coating the zinc 
the surface of the metal should be given the usual treatment 
with a nitric acid alum bath. 


NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 
By S. H. Horcan 


Planographic Instruction 


Charles W. Gamble, director of the Department of Pho- 
tographic Technology, sends the prospectus of courses in the 
Manchester, England, College of Technology. In the plano- 
graphic department are seven lecturers and instructors. The 
course is four years. The first three years are given largely 
to learning all the methods of drawing on paper, stone and 
grained metal, hand stippling, use of the air brush and Ben 
Day shading medium. Lecturers explain to the students by 
word and exhibits the development of planography, beginning 
with lithography down to present-day methods, including the 
step and repeat machines. During the fourth year the stu- 
dents do practical work in the making of negatives and trans- 
parencies with the ruled screen and with irregular grained 
screens; high-light processes; simple colorwork, printing on 
metal plates in bichromated “colloids.” The Vandyke and 
other methods of changing positives to negatives on the metal, 
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of reversing transfers from right to left are taught, as well as 
the taking of proofs. There are day and evening classes which 
extend to forty weeks, and the fees are nominal. These tech- 
nical schools in Europe are supported by the taxpayers and 
are considered the best of investments. 


Printing on Rubber Balloons 

Joseph Goodman says that the printing on rubber balloons, 
which has previously enlisted the efforts of various printing 
methods, has at last been accomplished in a satisfactory man- 
ner on the offset press. Lithographic, wood and rubber blocks, 
as well as stencil methods, have all been tried, but have been 
found deficient from a commercial standpoint. With the typo- 
graphic and lithographic methods of printing there was the 
danger of puncture through creasing or nipping. And then 
there was not sufficient elasticity in the ink, so that when the 
balloon was inflated the ink cracked. This work can now be 
satisfactorily done on the offset hand press, where a rolling 
impression is made free from injurious nip. The printing form 
is a zinc plate mounted upon a wood block possessing vignetted 
or graduated receding margins designed to minimize the risk 
of creasing or injuring the rubber envelope. The ink used 
should incorporate the higher elastic grades of litho varnish 
in place of the thin varnishes used in paper printing. 


Chromo-Lithography Returning by Offset 

R. E. Barnett, principal of the Technical School, Leeds, 
England, says: ‘‘ The combination of the camera with the 
color filter killed chromo-lithography. By the end of the last 
century the skill of the litho artist, due to his natural talent, 
art training and arduous endeavor, had brought the litho- 
graphic reproduction of colored originals to a high degree of 
perfection, but the process was slew and costly, often involv- 
ing a large number of successive printings. The photographic 
analysis of the same colored original into yellow, red and blue 
enabled a similar result to be reached in three printings. The 
worker needed little art or skill but much knowledge in using 
the accurate appliances provided. Three-color halftone blocks, 
the rapid improvement of which at the beginning of this cen- 
tury threatened to displace lithography, is now in turn being 
threatened by the growth of direct photo-litho methods. This 
revival of lithography has been assisted in recent years by the 
offset press.” 


Our Planographic Exhibits at Wembley 

The Modern Lithographer, England, says that, from a 
“beauty ” point of view, the American exhibit was disap- 
pointing, but from the technical standpoint it taught much. 
It commends the facsimile reproductions of suitings and fabrics 
by the Deutsch Lithographing Company, Chicago; the color 
offset printing of the United States Printing & Lithographing 
Company, Cincinnati, and the commercial color offset work 
of the Niagara Lithograph Company, New York. Unusual 
effects of rotagravure, printed on gold paper, were shown by 
the Knapp Company. The posters seemed to run in one vein 
and seemed to pick the familiar Palm Olive posters as their 
model. On the whole, the advertisement pages of American 
journals that reach England are in many cases superior to the 
examples that were exhibited. America has many skilled 
designers of very high caliber in the advertising world, amongst 
them men who have gained an international reputation, but, 
unfortunately, we were not privileged to see any of their work 

f y 
at Wembley. m—p 

THERE are no hard and fast rules for the selection of type 
faces. Personal tastes, the nature of the copy, illustrations 
and decorations, relative importance of type to illustrations, 
character of prospects, size of space, and many other factors 
enter into the selection by the competent workman.— S. D. 
Warren Company. 
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Woe HEN I was younger I attended a number 
je ER of lectures on typography, and, to be per- 


GA r= 
Si ) fectly frank, I always anticipated more 
NC é) than I really got out of them. I often 
CAn| YY | @ expected that somebody would show me 
( (GYR the typographic bag of tricks and then I 

@& as would know all there was to be learned 
OSS MI about typography. I have not as yet met 
the magician who would let me peek into the bag. As a conse- 
quence, I am still studying hard and trying to learn. If you 
are expecting to see a bag of tricks, I want to tell you before- 
hand that I haven’t it, and you may be disappointed when 1 
get through with my talk. 

More has been written on typography than on any other 
single phase of the graphic arts. Considerably more will be 
written and said before the subject will be thoroughly under- 
stood. In almost every gathering of printers there seems to 
be need of some one to talk on this subject, and nearly every 
printing magazine has lengthy articles on it. It seems to have 
greater interest for the printer than any other subject has. 

I have often wondered why all this writing and talking is 
necessary. Is it because the subject is so difficult to master? 
I don’t believe it is. I rather fancy that there is an erroneous 
impression as to what good typography really is. I rather be- 
lieve that some of us do not realize its importance in our daily 
work. I believe that some of us feel that good typography is 
all very well for those who are engaged in producing de luxe 
books and the so-called “ art printing,” but that for those of 
us who are engaged in printing “ commercial work” there is 
really no need to know much about it. Another false impres- 
sion prevails that good typography is expensive, and that as 
ordinary commercial work there is no market for it. These 
are far from the facts. 

What is good typography? The word good is only a rela- 
tive term. To some people it may mean one thing, to others 
another. Really there is no mystery about typography. All 
can do good work if they will only try. I might liken typog- 
raphy to golf, baseball, football or any other sport. If you 
are interested in sports you know only too well that there is 
no one who plays the game to perfection. Babe Ruth, who is 
considered to be the greatest ball player today, is not perfect. 
If he were, he would be able to knock a home run every time 
he stepped up to the plate. If Walter Johnson were a perfect 
pitcher, he would be able to strike out every man that faced 
him. Only yesterday you heard a discourse about one of the 
largest paper mills in the country. It was pointed out that in 
spite of their modern equipment, their fine organization, and 
their control of all raw materials entering into the manufacture 
of their paper, they were not able to make every sheet of paper 
perfect. So in typography. No one is perfect. No single 
individual knows all there is to know about it. Even masters 
like D. B. Updike and Bruce Rogers, who are recognized as 
the best tvpographers of today, concede that they don’t know 
it all and that they are only doing the best they know how. 
Only last week I spent a whole afternoon with Mr. Updike and 
he showed me a number of pieces of printed matter which he 
had produced and which he criticized. I asked him why he 
had not corrected the things he was criticizing at the time they 
were being produced, and he said that he had done them as well 
as he knew how at that particular time, but that now he knew 
better. He further stated that he knew today considerably 




























“Address delivered by L, A. Braverman, typographer at the Procter & Col- 
lier plant, Cincinnati, at the convention of the Seventh District Typothete, 
September 16 and 17. 


What Is Good Typography?’ 


By L. A. BRAVERMAN 
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more than he did ten years ago, and that ten years hence he 
expected to know more than he does today. He is always 
studying and improving and doing his best at all times. Some 
of us who are book collectors and who own some of Mr. Up- 
dike’s books have probably noticed a watermark in some of 
his papers. This watermark consists of a circle with a letter 
M in the center and a star directly above it. The letter M, of 
course, stands for the name of his press, The Merrymount 
Press. The star symbolizes his “ hitching post,” as he calls 
it. It is a mark of perfection towards which he is always 
striving but never attaining. 

Isn’t there a lesson in all this for us? Let us for a moment 
revert to the subject of sports. The baseball player, fighter 
or football player who is continually striving to do his best and 
constantly applying himself to his work eventually becomes a 
champion. Mr. Updike, whom we might term a champion of 
typography, admits he is doing the same thing. Why shouldn’t 
we do likewise? We should! And the way we can do it is by 
constantly doing our very best on every job of printing — be it 
a ticket for a dance, a program, a price list, a menu or what not. 
These are the things on which we should practice and always 
try to make the job as good as we know how so that eventually 
we too will be able to do excellent work. The belief that one 
must have plenty of time, a great outlay of money and the 
finest materials with which to produce a fine job is not correct. 
It is undoubtedly true that many of us feel at times that a 
customer will not allow us sufficient time in which to produce 
a fine piece of work. It is also unfortunate that the printing 
business as it is today is so conducted that a great many jobs 
are printed at very little or no profit. But there probably 
never will be a condition when a customer will be willing to 
spend unlimited money and to give us unlimited time to pro- 
duce as fine a job as we know how. The printing business as 
it is today will not permit of this, and as a consequence we 
must be primed to do the best we can under all conditions. 

A great deal has been written about the so-called funda- 
mental principles of typography, about harmony, color, con- 
trast, balance, proportion and symmetry. Any one of these 
is almost a life study in itself and the strangest part is that 
they are not at all necessary to a knowledge of good typogra- 
phy. I know that typographers of note never think of these 
things in laying out a job. If these principles are the standard 
on which good typography is based, much of our best work of 
today would become exceedingly poor. There are, however, 
a number of different factors, a knowledge of which is neces- 
sary in order to be able to produce good typography. But 
these are the materials with which we work and not something 
elusive. These factors can all be learned by study and con- 
stant practice and by persistently striving to do the best on 
every job. They are a knowledge of good and bad type faces 
and their combinations, the proper spacing between words, the 
proper leading between lines, the proper indentation of para- 
graphs, the proper margins, a sense of color value, and, above 
all, good taste. All these things can be cultivated. 

Books from the presses of the early master printers and 
from our present-day contemporaries are a fruitful source for 
the cultivation of these things. A study of the early books, 
and those of Mr. Updike and Mr. Rogers and a few other good 
printers, will show us with what infinite pains the words were 
spaced to get color into the page and to make it easy to read. 
How well they have overcome the ugly rivers which so fre- 
quently mar the appearance of the page! How well the lines 
have been leaded to enhance the beauty and legibility of the 
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type! How well they have handled the indentation of their 
paragraphs to make the page inviting to read! The care they 
took in getting the proper margins so that the pages when 
placed together formed a harmonious unit rather than two 
separate pages! The fine type faces they have used — giving 
strength and character to the page! How charmingly they 
have used ornamentation to decorate their work! By study- 
ing these things you will soon get an appreciation of what real 
good typography is. The same elements that enter into these 
fine books also enter into the making of the most ordinary 
piece of printing. 

We may get an idea here that to attain like results would 
be very expensive, and that we could not get the price for this 
kind of work. This is not so. In selecting a type face for a 
job, it is just as easy to use a good face as a poor one. If the 
job is to be set on the monotype machine, good spacing can 
be had if the operator will take a little extra precaution. In 
matter set by hand, good spacing is very easy to get if the 
compositor will take a little pains. Proper leading and inden- 
tation are very simple to get. The stone man can lock up a 
form with good margins just as easily as one with poor ones. 

Advertisers today are fully aware of the importance of good 
typography in their advertising, and the printer who can pro- 
duce effective advertising printing is in great demand and can 
practically dictate his own price. There is just as much oppor- 
tunity to display our knowledge of fine typography in advertis- 
ing as the early printers displayed in producing their fine 
books. There are limitless arrangements in advertising which 
are not possible in books, yet the nearer a piece of advertising 
matter conforms to the standards of a book the more nearly 
perfect in appearance it will be. Advertising is one of the 
greatest factors that give us the opportunity to produce fine 
printing. Millions upon millions of pieces of advertising mat- 
ter, ranging from single-leaf circulars to the most pretentious 
catalogues running into hundreds of pages, are produced yearly. 
Advertising is not only one of the best possibilities for fine 
printing, but it is also the greatest single factor which makes 
possible the printing business of today. It is to this form of 
printing that we must turn for a means of expressing our taste 
in typography. 

In advertising, good typography is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Good presswork is necessary to produce good advertis- 
ing, as are good paper and good engravings, but all the good 
things in the world will not compensate for a poor job of type- 
setting. Good typography is the foundation of the advertising 
structure, and if the typography is permitted to be poor the 
structure itself is bound to topple. 

In studying the works of the early master printers and 
those of today we must take care not to follow their examples 
too closely. In my experience I have never found it practicable 
to use the arrangement employed in some early specimen and 
adapt it to the job at hand. The printer who copies bodily 
usually loses sight of so many details embodied in the original 
design that he loses entirely the beauty of the original, and 
not only will the job be spoiled, but the all-important factor 
of taste will never be acquired. It will not take us very long 
to learn the difference between good and bad type faces; we 
will soon learn the art of good spacing and leading; it will not 
take us long to acquire the sense of good margins, but the all- 
important factor of good taste or style will not be so easily 
cultivated. Here we must apply ourselves most persistently, 
and we will hamper ourselves considerably if we copy. 

Let us get knowledge, ideas and inspiration from every 
source; if we really try we will evolve a style all our own 
which will be recognized as if stamped with our name. The 
best artists of today go to the early wood cuts and to the 
French and Italian Renaissance for inspiration. They even 
go so far back as to study the Phoenician, Assyrian, Egyptian 
and Roman architecture, where they find a wealth of mate- 
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rial. Why shouldn’t we printers follow their example and 
study the early masters of printing and our modern contempo- 
raries? We will find a great deal of pleasure in studying and 
collecting fine books and, incidentally, we will find it profit- 
able. The works of Bruce Rogers and Updike can be pur- 
chased at no great expense. The works of some of the early 
master printers can also be had at reasonable prices. There 
are some private presses in this country producing excellent 
work which can be obtained at no great outlay. There is a 
wealth of material in every museum in this country. Antique 
rugs, antique furniture and antique silverware offer wonderful 
inspiration for borders, cartouches, head bands and other deco- 
rative material for the artist. The manuscripts and books in 
libraries also have a wealth of material for the printer. 

While on vacation a couple of weeks ago I had a peculiar 
experience, which I mention merely to show that ideas and 
inspiration can be obtained from the most unusual sources. 
While I was in the country, an artist friend of mine informed 
me that there was a very old cemetery close by, and suggested 
that we go there to examine the tombstones. Imagine our 
surprise when, on getting there, we found some stones dated 
as far back as 1772. The stones from that date until about 
1800 were cut with the most beautiful lettering that we had 
ever seen. The colonial style was very charmingly portrayed. 
In studying the stones that were cut after 1800 we saw the 
change in style of the lettering and could trace the gradual 
degeneration of the pure colonial style to the Victorian period. 
We could also trace the gradual change from the Victorian 
period up to the present day. Here we had before us a com- 
plete history of typography from 1772 until the present. The 
stone cutters adopted the same styles that prevailed in print- 
ing at the time the stones were cut. In the early colonial 
period the lettering was of an old-style design with peculiar 
ligatures appropriate to the times, a touch here and there of 
ornamentation. Later the serifs on the letters were made 
longer and sharper. The thick and thin lines were made more 
contrasting, showing the gradual influence of the modern types 
of Bodoni and Didot. Still later we saw the effect of the 
curved, twisted rule period with which we are all so familiar. 
We then saw the block type, commonly called gothic, coming 
into vogue, and then a reversion again to the more simple 
forms as we now have them. We spent a whole afternoon 
there, and I can assure you it was well worth the time. 

There is a marked trend toward a higher appreciation of 
good typography on the part of buyers of printing. Those of 
us who see this trend and are in position to grasp the oppor- 
tunity will profit thereby. Notice the tremendous growth in 
advertising composition houses. They exist and prosper only 
because advertisers feel they can get better work from them 
than from the average printing house. And their rates for 
composition are usually much higher than the average. There 
are some in this audience who are continually trying to do 
fine typography and from all indications it appears that they 
are prosperous. The printing business today is not good, yet 
the shops that produce fine work and good typography are 
busy. From my own experience I know it is much easier to 
sell printing which has good typography than the other kind, 
and, incidentally, there is more profit. 

Before closing I want to leave this thought with you: It 
is not difficult to produce good typography if you will only try. 
The material for ideas and inspiration for a thorough under- 
standing of good typography can be easily procured. The 
all-important factor of taste can be acquired by study and 
work. Most of all, you will have a lot of fun in doing it and 
eventually you will make more money in your business. 


THE supreme function of type is to deliver the message.— 
Sherbow. 
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Money to Burn 


Some people have more money than they know what to do 
with — money to burn, so to speak; others have enough to 
keep them awake nights. In both cases they are in quite a 
dilemma. But to relieve their distress numerous means and 
methods have been invented to help them solve their prob- 
lem — to facilitate a happy parting between the possessor and 
his lucre; such, for instance, as the roulette wheels at the 
summer and winter resorts in this country and at Monte Carlo, 
where Charles Schwab, the Prince of Wales and other digni- 
taries of this country and foreign lands have tried with varied 
success to get rid of some of their possessions. Then there is 
the stock market, the horse races and other such contrivances 
where the dollar without much trouble can be successfully 
transferred to the other fellow’s pocket without in the least 
hurting his feelings. And then also there is the printing busi- 
ness which is guaranteed to do the trick in record-breaking 
time if one is in a hurry and will follow the time-honored 
method called price cutting. 

These remarks were occasioned by the receipt of a business 
card of a printer located not more than a thousand miles from 
Chicago. The typography of the card was not attractive, to 
say the least; if we had the time to do so we could probably 
trace the style back to the mid-Victorian period or possibly 
to a more ancient era, but it would serve no good purpose to 
so invest our time. In short, the card carried no visible evi- 
dence that its owner was one of the lucre-possessors mentioned 
above. But he surely is anxious to get rid of what he has, for 
his card states he can produce “ first-class job printing at a 
saving” because he “ pays no rent” and “no salary.” We 
have heard of printers who claimed to have no overhead, but 
it’s the first time we’ve met one who stated in black and 
white on his business card that he paid neither rent nor sal- 
ary. It seems to be a sure-fire method of getting rid of money 
quickly. It could almost be trade-marked, copyrighted or 
even patented. 

To be sure that the fellow really had honest intentions we 
asked quotations on 2,000 No. 63 business cards on a good 
four-ply stock, printed in one color; 5,000 letterheads, 81% by 
11, printed on buff Brother Jonathan bond No. 20, the heading 
to be five lines; and 5,000 envelopes to match, with a three- 
line corner card. The prices quoted were: 


2,000 No. 63 cards (round or square corners)............. $ 6.85 


5,000 letterheads, No. 20 buff Brother Jonathan bond...... 31.75 
5,000 letterheads, No. 20 buff Old Deerfield bond.......... 22.00 
5,000 envelopes, buff Brother Jonathan bond............. 29.00 


5,000 envelopes, buff Old Deerfield bond................. 21.00 
5,000 envelopes, good white 28-pound rag stock........... 

This proves without equivocation or evasion that the fellow 
is sincere. To be absolutely sure there could be no doubt in 
our mind in this regard he added three quotations not asked 
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for; in other words, he tried to substitute cheaper stock— 
tried to sell us something he thought “ just as good.” That 
he thought we could use white envelopes with buff letterheads 
shows he had little regard for our taste or sense of propriety. 

Now let’s start with the business cards and see how fast 
he can get rid of his money this way. In this case the only 
doubtful item, the only unknown factor, is the composition. 
The Standard Guide of the U. T. A. allows .65 hour for com- 
position and lockup of a business card. Undoubtedly it can 
be done in this time. Undoubtedly also it is being done in this 
time in a number of shops. But perhaps a better business 
card can be set up in an hour. We did not ask for a quota- 
tion on a rush job. Our business card is our ambassador ai 
the court of His Majesty, the American business man. Con- 
sequently it should be dressed appropriately. It would be poor 
policy and poor economy to try to save a dollar or two on this 
dress. Careful attention to the details of spacing and other 
niceties involved will increase the value of the card and com- 
pensate amply for the extra outlay. The idea of a piece of 
advertising is not how cheap it can be produced, but what 
returns it will bring. Then — 


Stock, 2,000 four-ply Engravers’ Art No. 63 cards, at $1.63. .S 3.26 


Handing, 10: per cent Of Prices. sic 6c.ac o:scisiesiearees eis 33 

COR MOSIUION Ol HOU S a5.2 4 ie5 stds. si tispcomivlacine Sate Savers nares 3.00 
BOG o i DONB isi oso ie oo.0idn ale ae esis Rehnnaciewen eee eons 60 
VEAL CAGE circ OUNE oxo oia:'s- coe acvg silatailshs auaralgusisiere eetinaroale eee 46 
ICTR ION St ONSEN le os oe ols v's Shad sie ico kiaalslaw etaatiod meses 3.20 
REPRE UOMO ne cra ict a0 retry ni RA olen hirease eine aes Meme 5 
Packing and delivery (parcel post, first zone).............. .25 
PRG CAME COSES a arctica) calateoore oversea Wate e Orsi aig widin Hdale arenes $11.25 
FOR G2 ONDER PCCM ai.c + 5.3 9 erie: <a aicars loiaig auselnatdla’e oe Cae srehlows 2.80 
$14.05 


The composition on the letterhead we will also estimate at 
one hour. In this case we agree with the Standard Guide and 
therefore are backed by its authority. 

Stock, 51 pounds buff Brother Jonathan bond, at 49 cents. . .$24.99 


Handling: 10 per: cent Of Prices. 6.0..)s.6:6 coia:edsisicnewes 2.50 
(SU SAB) 0 ae A3 
Cammesiiitnien ) NOU <5 5 sense Sudo dese Seeaweawed aaa 3.00 
PUG rede OUI eo log ar ecorece. a oisid sea ieneeigitha cans oka we wae .60 
GV ONG S071 00 ee 46 
PRUE eS OUTS aa eae clea hail Catia vices atoraeaneworsiechins 8.00 
MEDIC a PIONEERS hase ote ales co araia ao N sala endian s Sale Ania aioeia ee eueie 25 
OE EY, eo OUD aaa eg oa carolgiesaid-e Sica o cele Ce ele Waar werahare Sta salaned’ 42 
Packing and delivery (parcel post, first zone).............. aii 
MONE COSUS gine. aiacoie.s'e Snretaes elas WMA Me Wreninrdntrelane See REO 
PEON b 2 on Ebe COM Vora oo iatacele cin Sul aae’s neals sta Sane seer saee 10.35 
$51.75 


Selling this item at $31.75 would just about allow the usual 
twenty-five per cent on the cost of the stock, with nothing left 
for any other cost item. Fine business! 
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We will allow the compositor .3 hour to set the envelope 
corner card. A neat job can be set in that time, including 
taking one proof. Then — 

Stock, 5,000 634 buff Brother Jonathan envelopes, at $4.70. .$23.50 
Handling, 10 per cent of price 2.35 

Composition and lockup, .5 hour 

Makeready, .3 hour 

Running, 5 hours 

Ink, .1 pound 

Packing and delivery (parcel post, first zone) 

SURI AME Lola cha esks ako Sn cwnuss oss anktaesenena Ree 
Profit, 25 per cent 


According to these estimates, if we had given this printer 
the order for these jobs on his own figures he would have lost 
$21.80. It’s therefore easy to understand why “he pays no 
rent ” or salary. It can’t be done unless he has money to burn. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE PRINTING 
Lesson No. 1 

Broadly speaking, the job of the printing estimator is the 
most important in the printing office or plant. It demands 
more preparation, and makes more requirements on one’s 
abilities and attainments than does any other position. 

THE PrintInGc Estrmator Must Know Costs.— First of 
all, he must have a thorough knowledge of costs and produc- 
tion possibilities, based on practical, first-hand information. 
He is the connecting link between the customer and the pro- 
duction departments — between the buyer and the seller of the 
printing order. Upon him and upon his knowledge of produc- 
tion costs and possibilities, therefore, rests the success or failure 
of the concern he is representing, whether it be his own or one 
in which he is a paid employee. If his estimates are too high, 
the orders will go to the lower bidder and his concern will fail 
because of idle man and machine equipment; if they are too 
low, profits will be lost and failure will be inevitable, because 
no business can be run for any length of time without ade- 
quate profits. The law of diminishing returns is as exacting 
in its requirements as the law of supply and demand. 

The problem of cost of raw materials, rightly understood, 
is a simple one. The supply dealers issue price books from 
time to time, which, under ordinary circumstances, can be fol- 
lowed. From these he will learn that small lots cost more for 
handling than full package lots. The paper merchants meet 
this increased cost by an addition of twenty-five per cent to 
the value of the stock as a handling charge. This charge is 
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justified by the loss of stock when the package is broken, as 
well as by added labor in counting and repacking. If the 
charge is a just one when made by the paper merchants it is 
also a just one to make by the printer. 

For spoilage allow five per cent of the required stock for 
every operation through machines on all orders of less than 
five hundred; on orders from five hundred to two thousand, 
three per cent; above two thousand, two per cent, except on 
processwork, where in many cases five per cent is required. 

An item most frequently overlooked is a charge for the 
handling of the stock. Ten per cent of the cost of the stock 
is usually added to take care of this cost item. That this is 
a fair charge has been proved many a time. For instance, a 
certain printer with a monthly stock turnover of more than 
$50,000 kept close account of all his stock-handling expenses. 
At the end of six months, or on a stock turnover of more 
than $300,000, the handling costs came within $300 of ten per 
cent of the stock value. 

The standard cost system for printers designates the cost 
of the productive hour as the basis upon which the cost of the 
printed product is to be computed. The cost of the productive 
hour is the aggregate of all expenses in the different depart- 
ments plus the administrative expenses, divided by the num- 
ber of hours expended on productive work. The productive 
work consists of type composition, office corrections, makeup, 
lockup, makeready, press run and nearly all bindery operations. 
Such items as distribution and proofreading are non-produc- 
tive. For average hour costs see table below. 

These hour costs were copied from the cost sheets issued 
during the months of June and July by the Typothetzs in 
the different cities quoted; they are published only for com- 
parative purposes, as the estimator should at all times have 
at hand the hour costs of his own plant. They are obtained 
by adding together all expenses of the different departments, 
including the factory burden or overhead, to which the admin- 
istrative overhead is added in such proportion as the total 
expenses of the department have to the total expenses of the 
plant. Then the productive hours in each department are 
added together and the total expenses divided by the total 
number of hours. In Baltimore, for instance, the total ex- 
penses in the hand composing rooms in July were $55,314.65, 
and the total number of productive hours 20,837; conse- 
quently the cost of the productive hour in this department 
was $55,314.65 + 20,837 = $2.654. It is interesting to note 
that the wage cost in the composing rooms in Baltimore in 
the same month was $1.45 per productive hour, because only 
fifty-seven per cent of the time paid for by the boss to the 
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workmen was productive; in other words, only a certain per- 
centage of the time paid for was sold to the printing buyerv 
Thus it will be seen that the percentage of sold hours is the 
determining factor in the cost of the productive hour. There- 
fore, when the hour cost of the pony press is given as $4.05 
in Baltimore and $4.20 in Detroit, it means that the ponies in 
these cities were running only one-third of the time for which 
the pressmen and feeders were paid. At the same time all the 
other expenses were going on at full speed. It also accounts 
for the anomaly that in Cleveland the hour costs of the large 
platens were lower than of the small ones. This is an impor- 
tant point for the estimator to remember. 

“Overhead consists of those expenses of a business which 
can not be directly traced to a product, job or process, or which 
it would be too costly to so directly trace,” says the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in an excellent leaflet on “ The Cost of Overhead.” 
“ Aside from this, a substantial element of overhead has this 
characteristic — the expense is relatively fixed. It does not 
respond to increased sales, nor does it decrease when sales 
decline. Of this nature are the so-called fixed expenses; rent, 
insurance on equipment and buildings, taxes and depreciation. 
It is from the relatively fixed expenses that the problem of 
overhead arises. 

“Modern accounting, and in particular cost accounting, is 
founded on the theory that each phase of a business shall be 
self-sustaining and independently profit making. Much energy 
and ingenuity have been spent in devising methods of equitably 
allocating and absorbing overhead expenses. Floor space is 
measured; accurate account is kept of horsepower and kilo- 
watt hour consumption; machines are valued and segregated 
by departments; a record is kept of man and machine hours 
and units of production; all to the end that no dollar of over- 
head belonging in one place may wrongfully be assessed against 
another. Rigid observance of the principle that all phases of 
an enterprise shall be independently profit making, would re- 
quire the refusal of orders that did not cover the full charge 
for material, labor and overhead. A correct understanding of 
overhead, therefore, requires not only a sound policy but also 
sound accounting methods.” 

The costs of any article going through a manufacturing 
plant are divided into three elements or factors: Prime costs, 
factory burden or indirect expense and overhead or general ex- 
pense. Prime costs consist of direct labor and material; 
factory burden of rent, heat, light, power, insurance and taxes, 
interest on investment, depreciation, spoiled work, supervision 
(superintendent, foremen, factory clerks, etc.), and depart- 
ment supplies, such as gasoline, rags, tools, rollers, proof paper 
and ink for proofing, etc.; and overhead or general expense all 
administrative expenses, including bad debts, cartage and car- 
fare, advertising, salaries to managers and office help, etc. 

Analyzing these elements we find that they have the fol- 
lowing relation: Prime costs (material thirty-seven per cent, 
direct labor twenty-four per cent) sixty-one per cent; factory 
burden twenty-four per cent, and general expenses fifteen per 
cent. In other words, on any average job costing $562 to pro- 
duce, the materials cost $208, direct labor $135, indirect ex- 
penses $137 and general expenses $82. This may be news to 
the printer who claims that he has no overhead, but it is never- 
theless a fact. The proportion varies, of course, according to 
the cost of the stock, but the average remains as stated. It 
may be used as a checkup when the estimator is in doubt. 

The printer who thinks he has no overhead is simply fool- 
ing himself. He may have more overhead even than has his 
neighbor with salesmen, office help and costly location. The 
myth about the no-overhead probably had its birth in the brain 
of some printer who acted as salesman, manager, compositor, 
pressman, bindery girl and devil. He did all the work himself; 
consequently he had no salary to pay. But he had to have 
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equipment and location; he had to use light, heat and power, 
and he had to pay insurance and taxes. Furthermore, his ma- 
chinery was no more immune to depreciation than is any other 
machinery, and it is possible it was more susceptible to depre- 
ciation. Once in a while he spoiled a job, and sometimes a 
customer forgot to pay; in other words, he was not immune 
from the ordinary ills of the trade. But his big item of over- 
head is the one nearly always overlooked. He could not divide 
himself into as many parts as he had duties to perform; con- 
sequently when he acted in the capacity of compositor, his 
pressroom and bindery equipment did not produce; when he 
acted as pressman, his composing room did not produce, and 
when he acted as salesman or manager, none of his productive 
departments produced. As his whole income depended on 
the production of his shop, and as overhead is determined 
more by the number of non-productive hours than by any- 
thing else, it is evident that his overhead must be enormous 
compared with the output of his plant. 

Because this fact was overlooked, many promising young 
men have failed before they were fairly started. They kept 
no records and reasoned that the prime costs were the only 
costs, and sold the job at a price that would give them a little 
better than the wage they were accustomed to working for — 
to wake up some day to the fact that the other costs were 
fully as iraportant as the prime costs. 

Broadly speaking, the amount of overhead expenses as such 
is not affected by increased or decreased production. The 
numerator of the overhead fraction—that is, the dollar of 
expense — is practically stationary no matter what the pro- 
duction is. It is the denominator — the cost of the productive 
hour — that fluctuates most widely, because the increased or 
decreased number of such hours must carry the whole burden 
of the overhead regardless of their number. In plants organ- 
ized on sound business principles and operating sound account- 
ing systems this fluctuation in the overhead denominator is 
taken care of by an overhead reserve, which permits the plant 
to operate on a practically stationary hour cost for the year. 
Thus when the production of the plant is above normal, the 
overhead reserve is added to; when it is below, it is taken from. 

But this very fact is also the cause of price cutting by a 
number of printers who are supposed to know better, and pos- 
sibly accounts for the phenomenon that even printers with 
good cost systems will sell below their known costs. They 
know that the hour costs will be lowest when their production 
is at capacity; idle presses do not produce revenue or pay 
bills. So they are tempted to establish prices so low that they 
will, if it is possible to do so, induce capacity sales, which by 
driving down the cost of the productive hour alone makes the 
selling prices profitable. As it was once stated: “I set my 
prices below my lowest cost and make my costs conform to 
my selling prices.” 

This method may prove successful in isolated instances or 
for short periods; but it is a dangerous way of doing business, 
as the inevitable result will be bankruptcy when sales do not 
come up to expectations. But even if successful in individual 
instances, the question immediately arises as to what is to be- 
come of the other enterprises engaged in the industry. Noth- 
ing is solved when one or two or ten men make a profit and 
all others in the industry suffer; when one or two or ten are 
working one hundred per cent capacity and the rest are prac- 
tically idle. An industry is one great common pool of pro- 
ductive resources, and the ultimate goal is the utilization of 
the entire equipment of the industry at selling prices which 
leave a fair margin of profit. Then, and only then, can the 


industry and the individuals comprising it be said to prosper. 

A thorough knowledge of cost of production and sound 
accounting methods is only one phase of the printing esti- 
mator’s job, however; there are a number of others to be dis- 
cussed in subsequent lessons. 
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In the Day’s Work 
By D. B. Updike 


T has come to pass that the discriminat- 
ing element in the printing industry sits 
up and takes notice whenever a book is 
published bearing the name of Daniel Berk- 
eley Updike as its author. It’s the natural 
consequence of a reputation earned by close 
study and constant devotion to an ideal. 
Mr. Updike is considered the foremost 
among printers and an authority on every- 
thing pertaining to printing. As such he is 
one of our real leaders in thought, expres- 
sion and production. We have a number 
of would-be leaders among us; but they 
generally have obtained their printing ex- 
periences second-hand; they speak another 
language than we do, either because they 
don’t know what they are talking about or 
because ordinary printing terms are to them 
a closed book. Not so with Mr. Updike. 
He speaks as a printer to printers; he cov- 
ers his points in a language no printer can 
fail to understand. Note the following from 
his essay “On the Planning of Printing ”: 
One can only plan successfully these smaller 
pieces of work by considering minutely what they 
are meant to accomplish. Let us take a menu. 
What questions would be uppermost in one’s mind 
in planning it? The first that would occur to me 
would be the hour of the meal and where it was to 
be served. Was it to be by day or night? If by 
day, by artificial light or not? The color of the 
card and the size of type would be somewhat depen- 
dent on this. Was there any particular scheme of 
color in the decorations of the table? Because my 
menu must either match or at least not be dis- 
cordant with it. Was it to be a big table with 
ample room for each guest, or a small one? Was 
the menu to be laid on a napkin or to stand up- 
right? That would dictate my choice of size; for 
a menu is an incident, not a feature, at a dinner, 
and should not be so large as to be in the way if 
laid down, nor so big as to knock over glasses and 
fall into one’s plate if it is to stand. Decide all 
these little points in the light of ‘“‘ What is the thing 
used for? Where is it to be used? By whom is it 
to be used? What is the most suitable, practical, 
simple, orderly and historical method of producing 
it?” For even menus have a history, and were 
first used in the household of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick at Ratisbon in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. By consulting some of the French books 
which have been written on this and allied subjects 
you will find out ‘a number of things.” 

This is the kind of information Mr. Up- 
dike is serving “In the Day’s Work.” Any 
printer can see that this means real planning 
of the menu. Every page of the book is as 
ripe with valuable information. It is there- 


fore worth its weight in gold to the printer 
who wants to produce something worth 
while, and should be within reach on his 
desk at all times. 





This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


The Strathmore Charcoal Book 


By Guido and Lawrence Rosa 


This book is published for the purpose of 
showing the possibilities of Strathmore Char- 
coal Book for printer, advertiser and artist. 
The Rosa brothers have succeeded wonder- 
fully in this respect. The different shades 
of the stock have been given a typographical 
treatment pleasing in design and good to 
look at. We will frankly admit, however, 
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In the Day’s Work. By Daniel Berkeley 
Updike. 72 pages, board covers. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge. $2. 

English for Printers. Group Twelve of 
the Standard Apprenticeship Lessons 
for Printers of the United Typothetz of 
America. 116 pages and cover. 
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Guido and Lawrence Rosa. Free distri- 
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the American Council on Education. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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that we can not say as much for the typo- 
graphical effect of the introduction. It is 
freakish in spacing and indentation, and 
violates the precepts of good typography. 
The last line on the first page has a two- 
letter word division which easily could have 
been avoided by the change of one word 
without affecting the spacing. It is regret- 
table that such inattention to details should 
be allowed to detract from the appearance 
of an otherwise excellent booklet. 

In another excellent Strathmore booklet, 
Strathmore Structures, a heavy watermark 
in the Baypath Imperial stock detracts 
attention from beautiful illustrations and 
pleasing typographical arrangement. The 
watermark runs in opposite directions to 
the reading matter and is so pronounced 
that it will force the direction of the eye. 
We do not know who is at fault, the printer 
or the advertising manager; nor does it 
matter. We just call attention to it as an 
oversight, as a part of our campaign for 
better printing. 








The Inland Printer Company will receive 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


English for Printers 
A Word Study 


HIS is a book representing Unit One of 
Group Twelve of the Standard Appren- 
ticeship Lessons for Printers, compiled and 
published by the Department of Education 
of the United Typothetz of America. It is 
a monumental work that the U. T. A. has 
here undertaken; not any single unit or 
group but the apprenticeship lessons as a 
whole. If we understand the aims of these 
lessons correctly it is to awaken interest 
in the boy for such a study of the English 
language as will make him a better printer 
when his apprentice days are over, and as 
such they have succeeded admirably. As 
one reviewer says: “ Unlike grammar and 
dry books of rules and exceptions, these 
lessons on word study, by showing how 
words have come into use, will help the 
apprentice to follow copy intelligently and 
thus eliminate blunders of substituting 
wrong words, misspelling, wrong divisions, 
and other pitfallsthat young printers encoun- 
ter. Exercises are given to develop a mastery 
of the rules of spelling, division of words, 
use of the hyphen, plurals and possessives.” 
Well and good. But isn’t this the duty 
of the public schools? If not, why not? 
Are the public schools to be condemned as 
unfit to give the educational foundation to 
the youth entering one of the most impor- 
tant industries of the country? If not, why 
spend all this money supplementing what is 
already satisfactory? Why publish one 
book after another on subjects already cov- 
ered? We now agree that any one who, 
single-handed, tries to answer questions that 
have already been satisfactorily answered, 
or who tries to market something for which 
there is no need, is needlessly wasting his 
time, effort and money. Any one playing a 
lone hand is more likely to hurt and hinder 
than he is to help and promote. 

On the other hand, if the public school 
system of the country is not giving English 
instruction which will help the pupil to 
“develop a mastery of the rules of spelling, 
division of words, use of the hyphen, plurals 
and possessives,” the U. T. A. should be 
highly commended for its excellent work in 
this line and given all the encouragement 
such work deserves. If there is any pre- 
eminent need in the printing industry, and 
especially in the composing room, it is for 
men well versed in the language of the 
country. The printer is a merchandiser of 
words, and as such he must be trained to 
serve his wares correctly. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. 


sophistries. 


First Work on Keyboard Fingering 
To the Editor: Curcaco, ILLINOIS. 

In your October issue R. Ross Anderson credits J. S. 
Thompson’s “ Correct Keyboard Fingering” with being the 
first work on the subject. Lest the world forget, may I remind 
you that THe INLAND PrinTER published my “ Proper Finger- 
ing of the Linotype” about 1899? It was a booklet, written 
by me at the suggestion of the late George E. Lincoln. All 
the later works elaborated more or less the fundamental prin- 
ciples of my booklet, of which an edition of three thousand was 
sold. Previously to writing this I had given great thought to 
keyboards, having a typesetter of my own “in the works ” 
that never saw daylight. I concluded that if the fifteen or 
twenty most-used characters were conveniently placed it made 
little difference as to the others. Old Mergenthaler knew what 
he was about when he laid out his keyboard. 

CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 


Modern Type Design 
To the Editor: YONKERS, NEW YorK. 

As THE INLAND PRINTER has deemed some of the results 
of my years of recreative study of type forms worthy of repro- 
duction in its pages, perchance it will extend reception to a 
brief statement of some ideas on the subject of modern type 
design, rankly heretical as the writer knows them to be from 
the viewpoint of the sacred orthodox. 

Having just read Douglas C. McMurtrie’s “ American 
Type Design in the Twentieth Century,” I will quote a bit 
from that helpful and interesting monograph, to illustrate the 
typical attitude of professional students of typography — an 
attitude with which I am bold to take issue. 

To begin with, Mr. McMurtrie says: “A type can be 
either plain or decorative. By a plain face I mean a type the 
outlines of which are absolutely [italics the present writer’s | 
in accord with the traditional shapes of the letters, without 
additions, variations or apparently conscious effort in draw- 
ing. Such a type is planned first to be readable and second to 
look attractive in mass. The decorative face is one drawn 
with a conscious effort to make each letter beautiful in itself 
or to have a single word or line form a pattern of beauty. 

It is types of the former class only that can success- 
fully be used for book composition.” 

I think this definition errs in being too comprehensive, and 
1 should prefer to define “ plain” types as types that are emi- 
nently readable — types, as Mr. De Vinne has put it, having 
readability for their first consideration, beyond any caprice of 
the designer’s; whereas a “ decorative” type is one in the 
design of which the individual whims or “artistry” of the 
creator occupy first place. 

Nor can I agree with Mr. McMurtrie that no types deviat- 
ing from the absolute design of traditional form can be legiti- 
mately acceptable for book text. Rather I lean, with Mr. 
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Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


Goudy, to the notion that a too slavish adherence to those 
exact forms and details — making of them “too much of a 
fetish ”’ — is an effective bar to any really notable advance in 
modern type design. Except for senseless adherence to hoary 
tradition, I see no reason why a “ plain ” type, though diverging 
from traditional form, may not be perfectly suitable for book 
work — especially if it is more easily read. Who reads the 
books, anyway? The public or the professional type critics? 
I have noted for some time the use in moving-picture titles 
and captions of a lower-case romanized adaptation of the italic 
forms a and gq; and the result might surprise the professional 
typographists if they were to inquire amongst the audience — 
the readers — as to how many noted anything different in the 
lettering from what they heretofore have been accustomed to! 
This change, for increased legibility, I advocated years ago. 

I would claim that readability is the crux of the whole 
matter, and _ readability — legibility — comprises precision, 
harmony and perfected balance of black and white in letter 
design. 

Nor can I admit that deviations from traditional forms are 
‘“ freakish ” or that they express “ idiosyncrasy ” when they are 
logical departures contributing to this precision, harmony and 
balance of black and white. In fine, I am bold to believe that 
certain traditional forms are susceptible of legitimate improve- 
ment without vitiating their integrity. If the change makes 
for readability, and the integrity of the individual letter is so 
preserved that any kindergarten child who has learned his 
letters has no difficulty in identifying it, where then is the 
unforgivable violence done to the form? 

What sense, from the standpoint of modern progress, is 
there in perpetuating the needless variations in the widths of 
capital letters seen in many of the traditional types? What 
sense in refraining from the regular cutting and casting of 
fonts of type containing both lower-case and capital numerals? 
What sense in making no attempt to improve the forms of the 
‘“ deformed ” old lower-case “a,” “ g” and “s”’? What scan- 
dal in making truer lower-case forms for the merely miniature 
capitals “v,” “w” and “x”? Why retain any of the f 
doublets, or any kerned characters? Why should boldness and 
originality, praised in the old designers, be condemned in mod- 
ern design? Once upon a time the alphabet contained no “ U ” 
and no “J”; and more recently it included a now obsolete 
long “s,” that could hardly be differentiated from the “ f.” 

And when due regard has been given to the best widths of 
letters, to the best weight ratio of hair and body line, and to 
the best balance of the black impress of the letters and the 
white of their interspaces—in which matter the forms of 
the letters and their set must both be included — then it may 
surprisingly be found that the design of the type need not be 
changed for different sizes of letter, though it may be advisable 
to increase the set in the smaller types. The modern tendency 
to over close set is a vicious one — vicious from the standpoint 
of legibility, without which there can be no such thing as a 
good type face. (Dr.) GEORGE PARKER HoLpEN. 
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U. T. A. Replies to Ross Anderson 
To the Editor: Curcaco, ILLINOIS. 


The letter of R. Ross Anderson in the October number of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER on the subject of keyboard fingering is 
of special interest to the Department of Education of the 
United Typothetz of America. This department, in collabora- 
tion with the Bureau of Education of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, made the studies out of which was developed 
the U. T. A. standard keyboard fingering system. We may 
therefore with propriety add to the public discussion which 
Mr. Anderson has started. 

First, as a matter of historical accuracy, we beg to correct 
the impression given by Mr. Anderson that John S. Thompson 
was the first to attempt to work out a fingering system. The 
pioneer contribution in this matter was published by William 
H. Stubbs in 1902, and Stubbs’ Manual was recognized by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company as the standard until the 
U. T. A. system was developed. Thompson’s “ Correct Key- 
board Fingering ” was first published in 1903. Both Stubbs 
and Thompson deserve much credit for their contributions, 
which have been studied by hundreds of operators. The story 
of the development of the typothete lessons may also be told. 

In the fall of 1921 the Department of Education of the 
United Typothete of America inaugurated the series of Stand- 
ard Apprenticeship Lessons for Printers, including the group 
on linotype operating and mechanism. The printed literature 
available on the subject of linotype instruction was meager, 
but through the codperation of the instructors in charge of the 
linotype department in the U. T. A. School of Printing at 
Indianapolis, a set of lessons, based largely upon the Stubbs 
and Thompson methods, was issued in advance-proof form 
for the purpose of trial. A number of instructors throughout 
the country were invited to use the lessons with their classes 
and report their experience in the form of constructive criti- 
cisms. In this work the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
cordially codperated, offering some valuable criticisms and 
suggestions through the heads of several of their schools. 

In the preparation of the new course, issued in 1923, all 
existing systems and publications relative to operating the 
linotype keyboard were carefully examined and compared, and 
the valuable criticisms and suggestions from various sources 
were duly considered and incorporated as far as possible. 

Another vital element was utilized in the production of the 
revised system of lessons, which was hardly possible when the 
original works of Stubbs and Thompson were published. This 
element was the application of the industrial psychology which 
has developed since 1913. Operating a linotype involves not 
only the mechanical motions of the machine, but the mental 
and muscular mechanism of the operator. In these lessons 
careful consideration was given to the human factor. 

The painstaking effort, careful research and wide contribu- 
tion of talent represented in the U. T. A. course make this the 
most thorough and complete course of instruction on the sub- 
ject that has ever been issued. It is not the notion of one man, 
but a collaboration of many men. 

The proposal to rearrange the keyboard is ideal — really 
utopian. However, the mechanical and financial difficulties to 
be overcome in such a modification are probably too great 
to be feasible. From the studies made in developing the 
U. T. A. system it was concluded that the normal hand is suf- 
ficiently adaptable to secure satisfactory results with the pres- 
ent keyboard, provided correct habits of operating are 
established. With this system, the left hand is assigned to a 
fixed position in which it performs fifty-seven per cent of the 
strokes in ordinary straight composition. The right hand, 
which is more versatile, does the traveling, but performs only 
forty-three per cent of the strokes. This distribution of labor 
is as equitable as can be expected. 
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Mr. Anderson and all others who learned to operate by 
what he terms the “haphazard, hit-or-miss system” (it is 
really a method, not a system) should realize that habits estab- 
lished by many years of practice are not easily overcome. The 
beginner with nothing to unlearn can master the U. T. A. sys- 
tem much more readily than can the old operator. This point 
should be carefully considered before charging any feature of 
the system with inherent awkwardness. 

This comment is not intended to discourage old operators 
from trying to master the new system, but rather to admonish 
them that their task is more than a double one, since unlearn- 
ing wrong habits is more difficult than mastering the required 
correct habits. Some persistent and determined effort, how- 
ever, will accomplish marvelous results in increasing facility 
and accuracy of operating. Merritt W. Haynes, 

Director Department of Education, United Typothete of America. 


Supplymen’s Credit Associations 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 


The article on page 106 of the October number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, under the heading “ Credit Bureau for Sup- 
ply Men,” has attracted my attention. It is apparent that 
you have no knowledge of the existence of the Chicago Print- 
ing Ink Men’s Credit Association. This association has been 
in existence for a good many years, but until a few years ago 
the work was carried on without any particular aim. At the 
present time, however, it maintains offices in the loop with 
a paid secretary, and the records consist of credit information 
available to every member on practically every printer in the 
city of Chicago. In addition to this we have on file credit 
information on a majority of printers in the Middle West. 
This has very materially cut down losses from bad accounts in 
the last few years. It stands to reason, however, that it does 
not prevent losses entirely, because, in spite of having the 
knowledge that an account may be a bad risk, some supply 
houses will offer almost unlimited credit in face of these 
facts. If every firm belonging to this association made use 
of the information at its disposal the losses from bad accounts 
in the ink industry would be exceedingly small. As it is, the 
losses today are much less than they were some years ago. 
Every buyer of printing ink receives benefits through the work 
of this association because, as you state in your article in the 
October issue, every dollar lost through the failure of a firm to 
pay its bills is added to the expense of doing business and 
increases the cost of the material sold. 

I am giving you this information, as I believe you are inter- 
ested in knowing what is taking place in the allied industries. 

L. S. ALLSTRUM, 
District Manager, George H. Morrill Company. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


Do you know why presidential years are reputed to be 
“bad for business’ ? Well, here’s the secret: When the cir- 
cus managers bring out the donkey and the elephant and begin 
to dust off the old bandwagon, we all stop work to watch the 
parade. And no one ever waxed wealthy watching a political 
parade. 

There’s no reason in the world why the man who keeps 
right on should not come out ahead in a political year, just the 
same as any other time. Truth to tell, he should do better 
than usual, because there isn’t so much competition. Most 
people are not even trying. You are up against the same 
proposition as the salesman who finds he can do twice as much 
business on a rainy day, because his competitors are all haunt- 
ing the hotel lobbies, satisfied with the alibi that “ nobody can 
sell anything on a day like this.” — The Recorder. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


What We Get From Newspaper Meetings 


We recently heard a young man who had been connected 
with the newspaper publishing business in a small city but two 
years say he did not care to attend a meeting of the district 
newspaper organization because “ they never put into practice 
the things they get up and talk about in such meetings.” And 
presumably that is really the comment of others who have not 
applied themselves seriously to the studying and analyzing of 
their business. How short-sighted and reactionary! Also how 
untrue! 

Newspaper organization, especially among the country 
press and small-city dailies, has almost revolutionized the busi- 
ness in the past fifteen or twenty years. There is not a man 
in the field, unless it be some one utterly immersed in the ruts 
of bad business, who has not applied some of “ the things they 
talk about at such meetings.”’ They may have applied some 
things unconsciously and by slow degrees, but the facts of 
business nowadays completely disprove the assertion of this 
young man, who has not seen the newspaper business develop- 
ing to a point where he is now drawing $50 a week, with an 
interest in the business besides. It is not necessarily a real 
old-timer who can tell him when his services would have gone 
begging at $20 a week, and when the income of the paper 
would not justify that. 

For instance: Ten years ago the weekly newspaper with 
a subscription price of $2 a year was rare, and small dailies 
fought for subscribers at $3 and less. The “ talk at such meet- 
ings ” convinced publishers that costs were going up to the 
breaking point and that one way to recover was to charge more 
for the papers. In some States where organization is best, the 
weekly under $2 and the daily under $5 is now a rare thing. 

So-called legal notices of varying form have been secured 
through legislative action, and the charges for these have been 
made along uniform lines that are fairly compensatory in 
States, counties and municipalities. For years desultory 
action by publishers in relation to these had demoralized the 
business and had also put the publishers in the worst possible 
repute with many public officials. 

Matters pertaining to national advertising as well as to 
local advertising and rates therefor have been prominent in 
“the talk at such meetings.” Possibly not from one single 
meeting did reforms and betterments come directly, but from 
all of them have gradually come better system and understand- 
ing, which have in return brought more profit. 

These subjects and a hundred others have been treated 
ably in “ the talk at such meetings,” with the result that news- 
papers of today are real business institutions, usually capital- 
ized and paying dividends on amounts equal to those of many 
other businesses. Possibly in no single case has the betterment 
come to all present at any meeting, but the trend of senti- 
ment, the force of opinion, the rule of custom, and finally com- 
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mon practice have resulted from the very meetings which this 
young publisher, in his immature opinion, is now willing to 
discount and discourage. 

The man or woman who will not give anything to such 
meetings, and who will not study and consider the many points 
of interest that crop out in every newspaper gathering, no 
matter how small or how large, may indeed get little out of 
them. But the old-timers, and those who have been up against 
the game when it was always Monday and broke, or midnight 
and more to do, appreciate the fact that no matter what organ- 
ization costs it is worth it — and they never miss a meeting. 


Surveying the Local Field 

Occasionally a newspaper publisher might wish to conduct 
a survey of his territory and get a correct view of the attitude 
of the people toward his newspaper. We would say this is 
advisable, and might be profitable as well. Anyway, it would 
be good advertising — provided the returns come in right and 
the information is used in a practical way. Such a survey 
would obviously be of little value unless it is made use of to 
build good will both among readers and among advertisers. 

We have on our desk a circular letter and a questionnaire 
which one county weekly publisher recently sent out. These 
seem to be along the right lines, and indicate the scope of such 
a survey. Of first interest is the fact that the circular letters 
are addressed “‘ Dear Madam.” They were sent to the women 
of the territory rather than to the men, because the publisher 
knows that women read his paper more than the men do and 
that the women will give more attention to the questionnaire. 
Of second interest is the request in the circular letter for the 
recipients not to sign their names. The publisher states his 
belief that if the questionnaires are unsigned they will come 
back with more honest replies and less shielding of both the 
newspaper and firms named. 

Twenty-one questions are classified in the questionnaire. 
The first question is whether the recipient reads more than 
this one newspaper, and what those newspapers are. The 
second question asks what features of the local paper are liked 
best, with eight departments specified. Other questions are 
summarized briefly: Can you suggest any improvements in 
any of these features, or suggest other features? Do you read 
the advertisements? Do you believe the advertisements to 
be truthful? Specify any instances where you have found 
advertisements to be untruthful or exaggerated. Name the 
stores whose advertising you regard as truthful. What kind 
of advertising are you most interested in— dry goods; gro- 
ceries; men’s clothing; shoes; millinery; drugs; furniture; 
want ads.; jewelry; farm implements; farm sales; hard- 
ware? Do you feel that in any of these lines you can do better 
by buying elsewhere? If so, which line? If you have any 
reason to criticize the merchants of , will you state your 
criticisms? Has any clerk or proprietor in stores ever 
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failed to give you good service or wait on you properly? If 
so, in what way? In what store or stores? In your opinion 
what improvements could merchants make in their 
service to customers? Do you generally pay cash or have 
the goods charged to you? For what kind of goods do you 
prefer charge privileges? Do you believe that stores 
have usually sold goods at as low prices as have merchants in 
other towns? If not, on what kind of goods? Have you sug- 








gestions on other lines that should be carried? Do you buy 
from house-to-house canvassers? Give amount. Do you buy 
by mail order or from a catalogue house? Approximate 


amount per year. Do you believe that nationally advertised 
products offer the purchaser an advantage over lines not 
nationally advertised? Yes — No— Why—. 

When such a survey is completed and the information 
carefully compiled it may be used in several ways. We do not 
know just how this publisher intends to use it, but if he has 
learned through these anonymous communications that a cer- 
tain store has some poor clerks who are driving trade away 
from it, the tip can be quietly given the management. If he 
also learns that because of certain things some other store is 
in bad repute, the proprietors may be appreciative if the 
editor would call their attention to it. If the information 
coming in indicates poor copy, or advertising of no appeal, 
then the publisher should start something among his business 
friends in the community to remedy that situation. The pub- 
lisher will find that a large percentage of replies indicate that 
the readers pay attention to the want ads., and to the other 
ads. and that the customers are watching the papers for such 
copy. That information ought to be good for his business. 
Doubtless he will also learn something of his readers’ prefer- 
ence for certain departments of his paper, and for certain 
kinds of news. That can be made profitable to him. In fact, 
there is no end to the avenues that such a questionnaire might 
reach and bring down good results, if it is propertly handled. 
We hope later to have a report on the results obtained in this 
particular instance. 


Adjusting Advertising Rates in a Crisis 

A publisher in a fine little western city advises us that the 
merchants in his town have been meeting informally to discuss 
advertising matters, and especially to request the newspapers 
of the city to reduce their advertising rates, and he wishes to 
know what to do in the matter. We learn that the advertising 
rates for that newspaper, as well as for its contemporary, are 
very reasonable for papers of their class and circulation — 30 
cents an inch for display to local business men who use a cer- 
tain minimum space each year. The paper’s circulation is a 
little more than three thousand. 

In the midst of costs that are growing higher rather than 
receding, the publishers are entitled to more money per inch 
for display advertising than they are receiving. However, in 
this city two bad bank failures have turned the population 
upside down, so to speak, and business men are suffering a 
decline in sales, while prospects for the next two years are not 
bright. It is all a serious matter now both for merchants and 
for publishers. The publishers need to sell more space to bal- 
ance up their fourteen and sixteen page regular editions. The 
merchants wish to carry more space and try to rebuild their 
trade, but they can not afford it. Thus all concerned are “ up 
against it,” and it is a real problem. 

In such a crisis it seems to us that the publishers can not 
afford to be “ hard-boiled” or to stand pat. They have been 
a long time in getting their rates up to where they are, and 
while business was good they enjoyed prosperity under these 
rates. Now they are suffering along with the merchants. It 
is evident that a compromise must be made or their good will 
with advertisers will be badly hurt. A compromise, rather than 
a surrender, would be better than anything else, meeting the 





business men part way. Possibly a plan that will increase the 
space sold enough to make up for a slightly lower rate can be 
figured out, and a temporary reduction granted that will carry 
them all on until better times break — say, a ten per cent 
discount to all home dealers who will use a minimum of one 
thousand inches of space in the next year. Or, make it fifteen 
per cent, which would reduce the rate to 25.5 cents an inch 
for the one year, with the understanding that at the end of 
that time the newspaper’s own costs and profits will determine 
whether the lower rate can be carried along another year. Rea- 
sonable business men would agree to such a proposition, while 
the publishers might find themselves benefited in an increased 
volume that would actually bring them a profit. It is volume 
that counts — volume that exceeds the minimum at which the 
advertising pays the cost of space. 

In such a situation we would not fight the business men 
or further discourage them, but with self-respect and deter- 
mination we would show them what the costs are in the news- 
paper office and then stand out for a reasonable income on the 
investment and cost of doing business, the same as they are 
doing. Without being forced or dictated to, the publishers can 
most likely find a way to get it done, we believe. 


Free Publicity Graft Is Growing 

We thought the “ publicity agent ” stuff would reach its 
maximum and would possibly recede somewhat during 1924, 
but from all reports the reams and cords of cheap mail con- 
taining all kinds of propaganda and actual advertising for this 
thing and that continues to pile up in the waste baskets of 
newspaper offices from Halifax to San Diego. Treated spite- 
fully and given every insult that a busy newspaper man knows 
how to bestow upon such stuff when it clogs his daily mail, still 
it is coming in and the piling up of costs in big business must 
be something amazing. Some way the idea of getting into 
print with valuable propaganda seems to have penetrated 
myriads of business institutions and offices, from the Govern- 
ment all the way down. In one case brought to our attention 
recently a major of chemical warfare got exceedingly angry 
and insulting to a country publisher who wrote asking the 
department to please take his paper off the mailing list as the 
matter could not be used. Matter regarding the civil service or 
the operation of mails, and always anything pertaining to any 
national movement the Government is interested in, reading 
matter by the ton, prepared by men who are drawing fat sal- 
aries themselves, is sent out by well manicured and bobbed 
clerks to the newspapers of the land with information that the 
stuff is “ news ” and is to be published as such. Daily papers 
are largely to blame for this in that they let lots of filler stuff 
get by that is really advertising, before they know it. They 
encouraged this condition by taking everything automobile 
agents sent out, and literally ate it when there was good-sized 
advertising copy accompanying. Doubtless some of the best 
advertising the automobile people get is contained in the 
“news ” propaganda they send out with display space orders. 
Now everybody seems to want to work the same game, so that 
in local communities every organization and club has its pub- 
licity agent, with a disposition to get by with the right stuff to 
interest the public in their affairs. One newspaper organiza- 
tion last year used stickers, another a printed form to enclose 
to the senders of such free advertising matter, informing them 
that the matter involved was advertising and should be paid 
for as such. It should have been a universal movement. Until 
it is and until copy-readers say scat to all that stuff the high- 
priced publicity agents will be justified in continuing their 
efforts. However. some good is working out of it all, the con- 
viction that advertising in newspapers is about the best way 
possible. Many free publicity agents are getting snugly under 


cover of regular salaries to prepare and place good paying 
business with the newspapers. 
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A letter just received by this department is an example of 
another phase of the free publicity agent who gets by because 
the newspaper publishers do not insist on references or infor- 
mation of the standing and reliability of concerns for which 
they run “ paid advertising.” A Chicago concern sent broad- 


cast a two-inch display advertisement with orders to run it two 
or more issues and send bill. 


Bills came back with the enve- 
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lope stamped to show there is no such concern at the address 
given. But they have the advertising, and no action can be 
maintained against them through the Government unless they 
also defraud readers of the papers by using the mails. This 
sort of business is encouraging mail-order bandits of the 
worst kind, and newspapers that are careless about taking such 
advertising are simply strewing more thorns in their own path. 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 





Bethany Clipper, Bethany, Missouri.— Your special “ Fair’ edition of 
four eight-page sections, each printed on a different color of paper, is excellent. 
The print is particularly fine, as are also the advertisements. Indeed, the 
issue reflects energy, skill and taste all the way through. 

Macon Republican, Macon, Missouri—The first page of your August 29 
issue is unusually good; the heads are individually well arranged and are 
balanced to perfection en the page. The printing is also good and the adver- 
tisements quite satisfactorily arranged and displayed, but would be more 
attractive — as would the paper — if fewer styles of border had been used. 

Door County Advocate, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin.— In most cases the adver- 
tisements are excellent, particularly the larger ones set in department store 
style. We do not like to see the extra-condensed block letter type used for 
advertising display. It appears particularly bad in open spaces where there 
is room for type of regular shape. Such type should be restricted to use in 
headlines of news items, where its shape fulfills a practical need and where 





THE COATS 


For Fall Are Here 


Offered in a wide variety of ma- 
terials, styles and trimmings, 
these coats supply in a definite 
manner the mode ele eee 
for the coming months. That you 
will be able to find one or more 
that will please you at the price 
you want to pay, we are certain. 


New Frocks 


Cling to the Tailored Idea 


In Fall and Winter Milady will 
frock herself in a very simple 
tailored coat dress, sometimes 
smartly trimmed with buttons or 
braid, but very often entirely 
plain, except for a collar of pique 
or lace. 


Smart Little Hats 
Falls Newest Whims! 


A woman always feels well 

dressed when a becoming Haf is 

part of her wardrobe. She will do 

well to choose one of our adorable 
little models. Their close fitting, 

yore lines compliment the 
‘ace so prettily! 





Christy's 


East Main St. Benton, Illinois 











Clean-cut and effective display in simple layout from the 

Benton (Ill.) Standard. It demonstrates the possibilities 

of light-face Caslon as an emphatic display letter when 

white space is ample, resulting in a combination of good 

looks and force, which with legibility, are about all that an 
advertisement can have. 


it fits in with the surroundings to better advantage. The light-face linotype 
borders are too weak to match the display in most cases and, furthermore, do 
not effectively set the advertisements apart from neighboring displays. Plain 
rules of three or four point thickness could be used for all advertisements in 
your paper, to excellent advantage in appearance. They could be doubled up 
in page and half-page spaces where the single rule does not seem strong enough 
and yet there would remain the desirable effect of harmony. The printing is 
very good, and the amount of news matter carried is indeed commendable. 

THE STANDARD PRINTING & PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Kingston, Ontario.—The 
two-page spread, ‘‘ Welcome to Kingston’s Industrial Exhibition,’’ demonstrates 
most of all an aggressive advertising solicitor. While the page as a whole is 
impressive, the individual advertisements are handicapped through too many 
large display lines and, furthermore, because too many of them are set wholly 
in capitals. The effect is confusing. Fewer large display lines, with the bulk 
of each advertisement in ‘‘ body,’ and more white space, particularly between 
the border and type of each section, would have made a neater page. This is 
important in a general sense and, what is more important, the individual dis- 
plays would get more attention and a wider reading. 
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Chester Herald-Tribune, Chester, Ulinois——The lower part of your first 
page looks dull and flat because of the lack of headings of sufficient strength 
to stand out from the reading matter, but the effect otherwise is good. The 
heads at the top and the two or three lower down are very good — particularly 
the former — and the presswork is excellent. In arrangement and display the 
advertisements are good, but the advantage of this is lost largely as a result, 
first, of the frequent association of incongruous types and, second, of the 
crinkly line (ribbon) border so generally employed. By all means go to plain 
(straight) rule borders right away; you will then notice a decided improve- 
ment, even with everything else as is. Again, you employ far too many type 
faces, and the block letter types, often in extra-condensed head-letter form, 
are inconsistent in every way with the essentials of good ad. display faces. 
Since you have some Cheltenham Bold why not standardize its use, sell the 
other old and ugly faces for junk, and fill out your Cheltenham? It is regret- 
table, indeed, to see well arranged advertisements spoiled by unattractive types 
and borders; it costs no more to set ads. with good material than with poor. 
Then, too, when one has many styles of type, perforce in small fonts and short 
range of sizes, there is bound to be a lot of picking for sorts. This is mate- 
rially lessened when the type equipment is standardized. In other words, four 
cases of forty-eight-point Cheltenham Bold means less picking for sorts than, 
say, a case each of Cheltenham Bold, Caslon, De Vinne and Roycroft. Maybe 
you labor under the impression that many types are essential to give ads. 
individual display, but that’s been proved mostly bosh. Indeed, when so many 
faces are used — and particularly when several are combined in a single dis- 
play — the difference is expected, the various faces blend into a mongrel whole 
and there’s no contrast or distinction. One white cow in a black herd stands 
out from the rest, but when the white and black are evenly mixed, or when 
other colors are found in the herd, none stands out. You know this is reason- 
able and must agree, so apply it to your own business and watch the result. 
Since it is unfair to set all advertisements except one in standard type equip- 
ment, set all of them in the same display style. Give them an even chance in 
a paper which looks attractive and which, for that reason, will appeal more to 
readers, and make it more valuable to advertisers. 

Pond Creek Herald, Pond Creek, Oklahoma.—Your issue for July 25 is 
commendable in most respects, but is subject to improvement in several details. 
A lead between the lines of the double-deck heads of the first page, which are 
crowded throughout, would not only make them neater, but also more clear. 
The problem of arranging the page was difficult with the halftones used, and 
we feel you did very well under the circumstances. We should like to see the 
top of the page occupied by headings rather than having the four-column cut 
at the top, and, as an alternative makeup, we suggest the possibilities of placing 
the larger cut across the first four columns — a little above the center of the 
page — and the smaller one in the lower right-hand corner. Take a copy of the 
page, cut it up and play with the strips a while just as though you were taking 
the matter from galleys and making up the page. See what you can do with 
it. Advertisements are quite satisfactory, although the body matter in them 
is sometimes too large and the combination of type faces is not always agree- 
able, but this is somewhat overcome by the fact that one style predominates. 
In view of the size of the display, sometimes larger than desirable, also the 
size of the advertisements and the predominance of bold-face types, the six- 
point panel border of circle and sausage pattern is too weak. We suggest the 
possibilities of plain rule, graduated in thickness according to the size of the 
advertisements, six-point being used for the full-page spaces, four-point for half- 
page and quarter-page ads., with two-point for the smaller ones. We would also 
urge you to adopt and follow the pyramid arrangement of advertisements. It 
insures order and a pleasing appearance, also convenience to the reader, hence 
value to the advertisers. 

News Journal, Fullerton, Nebraska.— Of the two arrangements of the page 
advertisement for E. B. Penney & Son, entitled ‘‘ Fall Opening and Style 
Show,”’ we prefer the one on which the body matter is set in narrow measure. 
This restrained treatment is more in keeping with the spirit of the ad. as a 
whole, which is an announcement. It should therefore be refined and the ad. 
in question is scarcely such because of the black oak and acorn border of too 
pronounced units, the border at the sides of the text matter and the lack of 
class of the type faces throughout. Indeed, the type of the body, Century 
(modern), and the one line of Cheltenham wide are the only up-to-date and 
attractive type faces in the advertisement, seven different faces altogether being 
utilized, about five too many. An advertisement of this kind should be set in 
a single series, a single family at most. The use of Old English for the opening 
line (‘* You Are Invited to Our’’) was probably suggested by the nature of 
the copy for this line, but it is scarcely justified, particularly in view of the 
fact that the remainder of the display is so inconsistent, both with respect to 
design and spirit. We assume the other setting was revised according to the 
orders of the advertiser, but he only kids himself if he thinks larger type for 
the body and bold condensed for the opening paragraphs make the ad. more 
effective. The quality of effectiveness does not depend on big type alone, for 
other factors are equally important. Effectiveness is lost when the page is 
cluttered up by larger and bolder type used at the expense of the contrast 
afforded by white space, and when the larger face is crude as that used for the 
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opening paragraph, there is often too great effort to command the reader, when 
the plan should be to lure him by winning his favorable attention. 
Marshalltown Times-Republican, Marshalltown, Iowa.— We are reproduc- 
ing the first page of your August 16 issue because it demonstrates how the 
page may be lively and spicy without being sensational. You go as far as any 
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Another fine first page is that of the Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Republican, 
featured by unusually good headings throughout. 


one need go in the use of large headlines. Larger ones, we repeat for the benefit 
of some who have taken exception to our views in the past, are a waste of 
space as far as gaining any effect of interest is concerned. The printing is not 
so clear as it ought to be, and there is an effect of blur throughout, which 
although slight, adversely affects the appearance of the paper and the clarity 
of the type matter. 

Princeton Union, Princeton, Minnesota._-The first page of your Septem- 
ber 11 issue is the neatest of any paper we have received the current month, 
although there might have been a greater number of headings to make the 
page more interesting in appearance. The printing is also high grade and the 
advertisements are very satisfactory indeed. We feel that the character of the 
paper, as well as the large amount of interesting reading matter, makes it a 
valuable advertising medium and one your merchants should use to a greater 
extent. The most valuable asset a paper can have is popularity with its readers, 
and if the Union is not popular there is something wrong with the readers. 
We are reproducing the attractive first page. 

The Craftsman, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—The first pages of the various 
issues sent us are very good indeed and the printing, although a little too heavy 
with ink, is nevertheless good — better than if too little ink were used. The 
advertisements are well arranged in a simple manner, which makes reading 
appear easy, and the liberal amount of white space usually in evidence is an- 
other good feature. The weakness of the advertisements is that too many 
styles of type are used, but this affects the appearance of the pages as a whole 
rather than individual advertisements, which, standing by themselves, would 
be satisfactory. On a three-column page, best results follow the consistent use 
of one style of display type. There are not so many advertisements as to 
require any distinction in the matter of different faces, if, on the whole, the 
use of a variety of faces, as customarily handled, gives this result. There can 
be so many, remember, that there is no distinction; changes, in other words, 
become common — hence unproductive of emphasis. 

Presque Isle Star-Herald, Presque Isle, Maine.—There is entirely too much 
space between the words of the name across the top of the first page. Bring 
them closer and let there be more space at the ends of the line. The printing 
is very good indeed, partly as a result of the use of M. F. stock instead of 
the conventional news-print, and this was a great advantage in printing the 
halftones. There is too much monotony in the use of the same style of type, 
twelve-point Cheltenham Bold capitals, for all the headings of the page and, 
in view of the number of heads and the size of the page, we feel the heads in 
use should be the second size, heads of two or three decks appearing at the 
tops of alternate columns at least. Again, very little care seems to have been 
exercised either in writing the headlines or in setting them, as, in the same head, 
we find great differences in the length of the lines. This contributes to a 
disorderly effect. Advertisements are quite well arranged —some of them 
decidedly impressive — but the appearance of the paper is hurt materially 
through the use of so many different styles of type and borders. The use of 
plain rules as border throughout the whole paper would materially improve its 
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appearance. On top of that, the consistent use of one style of type for the 
major display lines would still further improve it. Particularly objectionable 
are the heavy wave-line borders which are so outstanding they detract to some 
extent, at the very best, from the type. By creating in the page a glittering 
and rather bizarre effect they certainly make it uninviting to the readers. 

Times Record, Aledo, Mlinois.—The first page of your August 28 issue is 
arranged in as precise order as is practically possible. All the major head- 
lines are balanced to perfection and the neat effect of this, in connection with 
the large number of snappy headlines, is something to be proud of. We 
regret you did not send a full copy of the issue, but this first page is exception- 
ally well printed, although the back of it (page 2) is somewhat too pale. We 
note with pleasure that the ads. on page 2 are pyramided, which is a good 
point, but we regret that you do not use more attractive type faces than those 
of the major display lines of the Opera House and leader advertisements. 

The Brisbane Courier, Brisbane, Australia— Your centenary number is 
very good. Congratulations! We make allowances, of course, for what appears 
peculiar to us here, that is, filling the first page with classified advertising in 
accordance with British custom. We can see no reason for maintaining the 
practice. The first page of a paper is the most important and it should contain 
matter of most interest to the readers. The special articles, of which there are 
a great many, are unusually interesting and are well arranged with good head- 
ings. The print ought to be a great deal better, as there is considerable offset 
and smearing. Some of the advertisements are unusually good, but many of 
them are too crowded and overdisplayed, and almost every one of them would 
be improved by the use of more attractive type faces. 

Cedar County News, Hartington, Nebraska.— Your issue for August 28, 
like others we have seen in the past, is representative of the better grade of 
small-town papers. The first page is lively looking as a result of a large num- 
ber of good headlines, which are well arranged, except for being somewhat 
bunched, in the iower part of the page, more especially to the right-hand side. 
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Handsome first page of Princeton (Minn.) Union, the headings of which are 
about ideal for a small-town paper, though there might well be more of them. 
They are arranged in perfect symmetry. 






The headings themselves are of good style and in size are a good index to the 
importance of the items they cover. The advertisements are unusually well 
arranged and the display is happily confined to one style of type. Though 
slightly uneven, the print is nevertheless better than average. 

Thayer News, Thayer, Kansas._— Although your first page is not so spicy 
looking as it would be if the heads were larger, still, most of the items are 
short personals and must be appreciated by subscribers, who, in small towns, 
like just that sort of stuff. Indeed, the trouble with most small-town papers is 
that they don’t have enough of this kind of news. The print is good and the 
advertisements — particularly the two-page spread, ‘‘ Home Coming ”’ — are 
unusually well arranged. We recommend, however, that you pyramid the 
advertisements, grouping them in the lower right-hand corner of the page, 
leaving the upper left-hand corner for news matter. Such an orderly arrange- 
ment avoids confusion and makes an attractive and pleasing page, which in 
turn benefits the advertiser, as it increases the value of the advertisements. 
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THE U. T. A. convention is history. We met together, 
enjoyed the good fellowship of our brother printers, con- 
sidered ways and means for improving conditions in the 
industry, made some good resolutions, and learned some 
things that should be helpful to us in our business. Now 
that it is all over and we have gone back to our homes are 
we going to forget all about it, or are we going to put our 
shoulder to the wheel and help the officers carry on the 
work ? 1. —<e— 

A step in the right direction was the organization of 
the presidents’ conference at the recent convention of the 
United Typothetz of America. It was a piece of real con- 
structive work, ripe with untold possibilities in the prog- 
ress of Typothete. It only surprises us that such a step 
was not taken long ago. The presidents of the locals are 
elected yearly, and therefore must be considered as repre- 
senting the local membership in the same degree as the 
representatives of Congress represent the voters of the 
United States. It is, therefore, a means of direct contact 
between the locals and the parent body. The selection of 
Frank Thresher as the first chairman was a happy one. 
Thresher is dependable in calm weather or in a gale. 

IN our issue for July, page 611, appeared an appeal 
on behalf of a printer who has suffered the loss of his eye- 
sight. The correspondent who sent the appeal had heard 
this blind printer sing a song of his own composition which 
he was publishing in an effort to support himself and his 
family. We knew our brother printers would gladly lend 
their assistance by purchasing copies of the song, “ Only 
the Leaf of a Rose,” and were glad to spread the word. 
Undoubtedly those of our readers who sent for copies are 
wondering why they did not receive them and why their 
letters were returned. The name of the publisher was 
given as The A. P. H. Printing & Publishing Company, 
Berkeley, California. This name was unknown to the 
postal authorities at Berkeley, and as it was not in the 
local directory the letters were returned to the senders. 
After receiving a copy of our issue containing the notice, 
the composer, A. E. Buckingham (Blind Daddy), made 
inquiries at the postoffice and was advised that a large 
number of letters had been returned as undeliverable. 
Mr. Buckingham advises the editor he has several other 
songs he intends publishing just as soon as circumstances 
will permit. This notice is for the benefit of those of our 
readers who responded to the former appeal, as we know 
they will gladly rally to the aid of a brother printer who, 
to use his own words, is “ trying hard to make good in the 
dark.” Orders for copies of the song should be addressed 
to A. E. Buckingham, 251414 Telegraph avenue, Berkeley, 
California. The price is 50 cents a copy. 








How to Estimate Printing 

On page 258 of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
appears the first of a series of lessons on estimating for 
printers. We wish to call especial attention to these les- 
sons. They are digressing radically from the usual kind 
of estimating information. They do not try to tell the 
printer what is the lowest price a piece of printing can be 
sold at. No; they will show what price good printing 
should bring, and also show how good printing should be 
produced most advantageously. Although estimating on 
printing has been taught more or less for the last ten 
years, the letters and inquiries coming to our desk show 
that it is still a fertile field for good work. As practically 
all of these lessons will be accompanied by examples of 
correct estimating, we feel sure that the lessons will be 
appreciated by our readers. 

The Printers’ League of America 

“Still water runs deep,” so the saying goes; and just 
so we find that many important actions arise from events 
that are not blazoned on the banners or heralded from the 
housetops. One of the most important, the most con- 
structive movements started in some time resulted from 
the meeting of the Printers’ League of America, held dur- 
ing the course of the U. T. A. convention in Chicago. An 
amendment to the constitution opens the membership to 
all employing printers operating closed shops, regardless 
of affiliation with any other association. While it is to be 
regretted that this means another separate and distinct 
organization in the printing field, nevertheless we do not 
see how it can be avoided under present conditions, and 
we can not help but feel that it will result in benefit to the 
entire industry. 

Proprietors of printing plants coming under the classi- 
fication of book and job shops employing union help in any 
of their departments have not had a real strong and effec- 
tive organization, either locally or nationally, through 
which they could carry on negotiations with the unions. 
They need one badly. 

One thing can be put down as certain: So long as we 
pride ourselves on living in a free country, a country that 
recognizes the fact that all men are born free and equal, 
just so long will we have the unions with us. And would 
we want to be without them? Granted that many imper- 
fections can be found in our existing labor organizations; 
they are human. Where is the organization that can be 
said to be perfect? In all fairness credit must be given 
to the labor unions for a vast amount of work of a highly 
constructive nature. Surely their work has greatly im- 


proved the standard of living conditions among the so- 
called laboring classes. 


Would it be justifiable to deny 
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employees the right to organize for the protection of their 
own interests any more than it would be to deny employ- 
ers that right? 

We are not here taking up the cudgels of the labor 
organizations. They are able to fight their own battles, 
and will continue to forge their own way forward. They 
are here, and here to stay. But we do contend that many 
of the evils and injustices that have been laid at their 
doors have been due to lack of understanding more than 
to anything else. Had there been a strong, well organized 
association representing employers operating closed shops, 
through which closer contact could be maintained with the 
rank and file of the unions as well as with their leaders, 
an association through which there could be closer codp- 
eration and coordination of effort, there would be far less 
cause for complaint regarding evils and injustices. 

There is, and has been for some time past, great need 
for some medium through which representatives of the 
employers and of the employees can get together on com- 
mon ground, thrash out their differences and work hand 
in hand for the general welfare and advancement of the 
industry which gives both their livelihood. We feel this 
medium is provided, or at least a start has been made in 
the right direction, through widening the scope of the 
activities of the Printers’ League of America. We also 
feel it will be to the best interests of all closed-shop pro- 
prietors as well as to the industry in general to give it 


hearty support. 


The Complete Service Trade Plant 
if any one thing more than any other characterized 


the recent convention of the International Trade Compo- 
sition Association it was the notion that the complete 
service trade plant could and should supplant the present- 
day composing room. The idea was fathered and elo- 
quently nurtured by George Lord, of New York, Homer 
J. Buckley and James Carl, of Chicago, and practically 
every other speaker who touched on the subject. The 
verdict was practically unanimous that the present-day 
composing room is wasteful, inefficient and out of date, 
Homer Buckley even going so far as to claim that not a 
single composing room pays for itself, that it is in every 
instance a losing proposition. 

Well and good! Let us for the sake of argument admit 
all these statements except the last one. This one started 
to oblivion when the first cost sheet was correctly made 
out in 1907 and has been tumbling lower and lower into 
the depths of impossibility ever since. But it so happens 
that there are other essentials in printing than money. It 
so happens, also, that the composing room is the very 
place where the real printer stamps his work with his indi- 
viduality, and that this individuality is the deciding factor 
between good and mediocre printing. Would these print- 
ers ever give up their composing rooms, even though they 
may willingly admit that they are wasteful and sometimes 
inefficient? Would Updike, Munder, Rudge, Cleland, 
Marchbanks, Bartlett, John Henry Nash, ever give up 
their composing rooms? Or would such typographers as 
Bruce Rogers, Louis Braverman, Will Ransom, Axel 
Edward Sahlin, Arthur Gruver and William Kittredge 
ever be satisfied with the composition they may buy in a 
complete trade plant? Not in a thousand years. And 
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these and hundreds of others are the men who have been 
and are lifting the printing industry above the level of 
mediocrity. No doubt there are real typographers in the 
trade composition fraternity, but they have so cunningly 
hidden their identity in the shroud of obscurity that no 
one knows where they are to be found. Good printing 
means infinite attention to detail. If this infinite attention 
should be given in the trade plant, it probably would be 
as inefficient and wasteful as the present-day composing 
room — possibly more so because of its more costly 
equipment. 

There are, to be sure, hundreds of printers whose only 
excuse for cluttering the wheels of the industry is that 
they are somehow entitled to a living — second-handers 
in taste, knowledge and trade experience. Their work 
bears the stamp of mediocrity, sans individuality. If the 
trade plant can and will step in here, it will do the industry 
a great favor, as it undoubtedly can bring such work 
within the term of real printing. 

To be sure, this is argued solely from an artistic point 
of view. But the position of the complete trade plant is 
not more justified from an economic point of view. Com- 
position is only one operation in the production of a piece 
of printing. Before the job is completed presswork and 
binding are necessary. What, therefore, can hinder the 
trade pressroom from telling the printer that his press- 
room is wasteful and inefficient and should be closed up 
and the presswork turned over to the trade pressroom? Or 
the trade binder from doing likewise — and with far more 
reason than the other two? 

What would become of the printer under such condi- 
tions? He would become a member of the detested print- 
ing broker fraternity — nothing more or less. 

Then, some day, some smart Aleck might conceive the 
brilliant idea that efficiency demanded the trade compos- 
ing room, the trade pressroom and the trade bindery 
under one and the same roof — and the vicious circle 
would be completed. 

We have no objection to the complete trade plant 
securing a solid foothold in the industry — but let us 


keep within reason. 


An Explanation, and an Apology 

In some unaccountable manner, as so frequently 
occurs in the production of printed matter, an important 
line was omitted from the frontispiece of our October 
issue. The original copy contained the line “ Written, 
designed and hand lettered by Edward C. Sterry, Denver, 
Colorado,” and instructions were given to set the line in 
type at the bottom of the design. Mr. Sterry was deprived 
of the credit that was rightfully due him for the thought 
he had given to writing the verse and planning the design, 
and for the work he had put into the execution of his ideas. 
The oversight did not come to our attention until after 
the entire issue was in the mails and it was too late to 
repair the damage. We offer this explanation in justice to 
Mr. Sterry, and assure him of our sincere regret that the 
oversight occurred. Mr. Sterry has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the columns of this journal, one of his articles 
appearing in this issue. He has made rapid progress as 
a typographer and direct-advertising specialist, and is 
bound to be heard from more in the future. 
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The Best Convention Typothetae Ever Held 


By MartTIn HEIR 


HOSE responsible for the program of the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
United Typothete of America are to be 
congratulated on the result of their effort. 
It was the best convention the Typothetz 
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p has ever held, bar none; because, in the 
ZY Las first place, all bunk in the form of inspira- 
Z 4 tional addresses had been cut out and the 
void thus created filled with brass-tack talks on the problems 
of the printer, which could not fail to produce valuable 
results. These talks filled every minute of the open sessions. 
That they were appreciated by the audience was evidenced 
by the fact that the attendance at the sessions steadily grew, 
reaching its maximum at the last 
open session on Friday morning. 
Early in the summer fear was 
expressed that the convention 
arrangements would lag behind 
those of other years because Chi- 
cago had no local typothete or- 
ganization to put its shoulder to 
the wheel. An acceptable sub- 
stitute, however, was found in 
the printers’ division of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, 
which, under the leadership of 
Robert J..Kane, stepped to the 
fore and assumed command. 
The printers and supplymen of 
Chicago were appealed to for 
help, and the response was prac- 
tically unanimous. A Finance 
Committee, with Henry Loth at 
its head, collected between $13,- 
000 and $15,000 for entertain- 
ment purposes alone. Probably 
at no time in U. T. A. history 
has such a large sum of money 
been available for entertainment 
purposes, a condition of which 
the printers and supplymen of 
Chicago as well as the committee have reason to feel proud. 
And the money, or the biggest part of it, was spent gen- 
erously, judiciously and efficiently by the proper committees 
under the direction of Thomas S. Quin, Matthew Beaton, 
Marion S. Burnett and Mrs. Theodore Hawkins. As an excep- 
tion from the general rule it may be stated that during the 
whole convention not a dissenting voice was heard regarding 
the arrangements and the entertainment features. Nay, dele- 
gates and visitors were loud in praise, especially so the ladies, 
who were favored with entertainment features, such as tea 
parties, luncheons, sight-seeing trips and theater parties. One 
of the outstanding features of the ladies’ entertainment pro- 
gram was the tea party given at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on Wednesday afternoon, at which Mrs. Earl E. Laxman 
delighted the ladies with a number of vocal solos. At the 
luncheon in the Marshall Field dining room, Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler very appropriately presented each lady with a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers. All in all, the ladies fared well 
and will long remember the Chicago convention. 
The Edgewater Beach Hotel seems to be just made for 
conventions of this kind. No happier choice could possibly be 
made. Its beautiful, spacious and comfortable lounge rooms 
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Greetings From President 
Coolidge 


My dear Mr. Carter: I am glad to know that 
you have been invited to the annual convention 
of the United Typothete of America in Chicago 
this week. The interesting meeting in Washington 
last year is recalled with much pleasure. 
that the sessions this year will be fully as success- 
Organizations, either of employers or em- 
ployees, that have the steadfast purpose to better 
conditions of their industry and their fellow work- 
men are to be heartily commended. They stand 
for the progress of the country and its permanent 
Inasmuch as printing has been fittingly 
called the Mother of Progress, it is gratifying to 
note that she has among her sturdy children such 
a splendid son as the United Typothetw. In your 
address to the convention, will you kindly convey 
to the master printers of America my felicitations 
and good wishes and express for me the hope 
that their meeting will be a most happy and auspi- 
cious occasion and in every way beneficial to the 
great industry they represent? 

Very truly yours, 


delight the eye and invite the tired body to rest, while the 
acoustics of the convention hall could not have been better 
if made for the occasion. 

The official proceedings opened with a dinner meeting on 
Monday night, October 13, to which the presidents and secre- 
taries of the different trade associations in one way or another 
allied with the printing industry were invited, “ for the pur- 
pose of discussing the feasibility of the formation of a Con- 
ference Board to consider, from time to time, any broad 
questions in which the graphic arts industries have a common 
interest.” Foolishly, no provision had been made to have the 
trade press represented at this meeting, so no first-hand infor- 
mation can be given. This is so much more regrettable, as it 
was one of the most important 
conferences of the convention. 
The U. T. A. should know by 
now that it has no better friend 
than the trade press, and that a 
number of premature reports and 
some idle gossip would have been 
prevented if it had taken the 
trade press into its confidence. 
Nothing is gained by shrouding 
one’s self in mystery. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the incom- 
ing administration will bear this 
in mind. THE INLAND PRINTER 
is not in the habit of publishing 
second-hand information on mat- 
ters as important as this. 

The U. T. A. convention 
proper opened with a short ses- 
sion Wednesday night. It was 
the night of the “big doings ” 
at the Rainbo Gardens, and 
everybody was “on edge ”; still, 
a fair-sized audience greeted 
President Horn when he called 
the meeting to order. 

“Tt is quite fitting that we 
— should be holding our thirty- 
eighth annual convention in the great city of Chicago, the 
second largest printing center of the world and the birthplace 
of the United Typothete of America, this association having 
been brought into being in this city in the same month in the 
year 1887,” said President Horn in his opening address. 

“The leading men of the industry at that time, who con- 
ceived the idea of organizing this association, probably did not 
realize to what extent it would ultimately grow and the great 


I hope 


Calvin Coolidge. 


’ benefits that were to come from it for the good of the industry 


which it represents and fosters, and we, who are taking part 
in its leadership today, in spite of its growth in the past thirty- 
seven years, perhaps do not realize, any more than did the 
original organizers, to what extent its final growth and devel- 
opment may be. There is still much to be accomplished, and 
I am confident that the younger generation now growing up 
in Typothete will take over the active work we are now doing 
and carry on in the future for the good of the industry in 
which we are all so much interested, just as we are endeavor- 
ing to do now, and just as those who preceded us endeavored 
to do in their time.” 

Probably never before in the history of the trade asso- 
ciation movement has such an array of distinguished delegates 
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from a foreign country greeted an American audience as those 
introduced at the Thursday morning session. Seventeen dele- 
gates and alternates from the German Master Printers’ Federa- 
tion had traveled from Berlin, Leipsic, Munich, Diisseldorf, 
Essen, Hanover and Dresden, to meet and confer with the 
American printers. They were all representative printers of 
their homeland, including Hans Heenemann, president of the 
German Master Printers’ Federation and proprietor of the 
great printing and publishing house of Berlin bearing his name; 
Dr. Kurt Woelck, general director of the German Master 
Printers’ Federation and a former mayor of the city of 
Spandau; Otto Sauberlich, proprietor of one of the old printing 
plants in Leipsic which now employs a thousand workmen; 
Alexander Oldenbourg, publisher and printer of books of 
science in Munich, of which “ The Illustrated Technical Dic- 
tionary” is printed in six languages; Fritz Bagel, manager 
of A. Bagel & Co., printers, publishers and bookbinders in 
Diisseldorf, employing six hundred workmen; Siegfried Weber, 
publisher of the //lustrirte Zeitung, the first illustrated weekly 
published on the continent, and one of the leading art printers 
of the world; in short, representatives of the largest and best 
known printing houses in Germany. 

Herr Alexander Oldenbourg was the spokesman for the 
German delegation. He studied typography and printing 
methods in the United States in 1904 and 1905, and could talk 
our language well enough to be understood by all who cared 
to listen. However, at the Thursday morning session, when 
the delegation was introduced by Herr Heenemann, Otto 
Folkert, a student of typography in a Chicago plant, acted 
as interpreter. The delegates at this meeting presented the 
U. T. A. with a finely engraved bell and two beautifully bound 
books containing the history of the German Master Printers’ 
Federation. A halftone of the bell and the books is printed 
on the next page. 

The theme of the Thursday morning session was “A Better 
Industry Through Better Personnel Training ”; in other words, 
the educational work in the printing industry. E. Lawrence 
Fell, of Philadelphia, as the vice-chairman of the Committee 
on Education, was the leader at the meeting. Emery T. Filbey, 
of the University of Chicago, spoke on “ The Place of Appren- 
tice Training in Modern Vocational Education,” showing how 
the well equipped vocational school gradually is taking the 
place of the shop as a factor in apprentice training, to the 
benefit of the boy, the boss and the community. 

James Rudisill, of the York Printing Company, York, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “Apprentice Training in the Plant.” 
He stressed the need of replenishing the ranks of skilled work- 
men. “ There is one compelling fact which makes us realize 


that it is our duty to train apprentices,’ Mr. Rudisill said. 
“Every day there are men who are lost to the industry by 
their advanced age, sickness or death. Surely, if there is an 
ebb at that end there must be a steady tide at the other. New 
blood in the form of apprentices is the only thing which will 
You may be in fine shape today, but 
Don’t 


keep an industry alive. 
take care that your tomorrow will be just as happy. 
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make the other man do it all. Don’t let yourself be indebted 
to him in any way. Rather do it yourself and have the other 
fellow indebted to you. What would happen if each and every 
one of us should leave it for the other man to do? ” 

Our friend J. M. Thomssen, of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, Cincinnati, discussed “A System of Codperation Between 
the Industry and the Local Schools.” As Mr. Thomssen’s 
views on this point are set forth so clearly on page 248 of 
this issue, we will not discuss his address further here. C. Frank 
Crawford, of New York, discussed “‘ Commercial Arbitration,” 
admonishing his audience not to run into court every time they 
have a grievance, but to try by all reasonable means to settle 
it peacefully by arbitration. 

The afternoon session on Thursday was devoted to indus- 
trial engineering as a factor in bettering the industry, with the 
genial Bill Eynon, of Washington, as the leader. Bill was the 
one who, as president of Typothete in 1920-1921, inaugurated 
the circuit riding (traveling from one end of the country to 
the other in the interest of Typothete ) ; and all the other presi- 
dents have had to follow in Bill’s footsteps, as none of them 
would admit that he took less interest in his work than Bill did. 

Colonel Franklin, of the Strathmore Paper Company, dis- 
cussed “ Profit Through Industrial Engineering.” Colonel 
Franklin is an engineer himself; in fact, a director in the 
Society of Industrial Engineers, and it was evident from his 
talk that his engineering training had not been forgotten. As at 
the Washington convention last year, George H. Carter, the 
public printer, brought a message of felicitation from President 
Coolidge. It is printed in full in the panel on page 269. 
Together with Dr. E. O. Reed, of the Government Printing 
Office, he discussed “ Standardization of Paper Sizes and 
Grades.” C. William Schneidereith, of Baltimore, discussed 
“Production Records and Their Use,” and Professor Hop- 
kins, of Northwestern University, “Job Analysis and Personnel 
Selection as Fundamental to a Broader Application of Engi- 
neering in the Printing Industry,” two subjects of utmost 
importance. This ended an instructive and delightful session. 

Friday morning the members of the German delegation 
were given the floor. Herr Alexander Oldenbourg told of their 
organization and the struggle the German printers have had 
for existence since the war. ‘“ Our organization comprises the 
largest and most important printing houses in Germany,” he 
said. “At present the organization has about 6,000 members 
employing 60,000 journeymen and 50,000 apprentices and 
helpers. It was started in 1869 with eighty-four members. 

“The chief task of the association is to settle the price 
scale (price list). Its seventh edition appeared in June of 
this year. It is a folio of 122 pages, containing a number of 
tabular lists, dealing in seven chapters with the costs of all 
printed matter.” 

Especially enlightening was Mr. Oldenbourg’s discussion 
of the scale negotiations in the trade. “You American print- 
ers,” he said, “ think you have a task on your hands when you 
have scale negotiations once in two or three years. But you 
don’t know what real scale negotiations are. Our first scale 
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agreement existed twenty-four years. It was abrogated in 
1922. Since then we have had practically continuous scale 
negotiations. On January 1, 1922, the scale was 515 marks 
a week. On January 1, 1923, it had advanced to 18,000 marks, 
while on November 3, 1923, it reached the enormous sum of 
3,500,000,000,000 marks. The week following, the gold mark 
came into existence, with 25 gold marks as the scale. 
On May 31 of this year it was 33.6 gold marks. You can 
readily imagine what an enormous amount of work these scale 
changes entailed. 

“The condition of the German printing industry was not 
bad until the end of 1922; even the early months of 1923 
looked rather encouraging. But when German industry was 
shaken up by extraneous political struggles the printing indus- 
try fell off rapidly. One printing house after another found 
itself forced to work on short hours and lay off numbers of 
their employees, and even very important printing houses were 
forced to close up entirely. The first that disappeared were 
the scientific and technical book printers, together with a few 
of the popular periodicals; then followed the small provincial 
newspapers of the country; at last even great daily newspapers 
were forced to retrench. 

“The job and book industry was practically brought to a 
standstill. The leaping prices of all materials, paper, ink, etc., 
the constantly accelerating increase in wage scales, the Ger- 
man printing industry could not follow with the price of its 
product until, at last, we were forced to adopt a solid scale 
of prices based on percentages of the piece-time price, which 
were changed immediately as wage scales and material prices 
advanced. In spite of the universal depression in business 
conditions a few printing plants were able to keep their heads 
above water by occupying themselves with bank-note print- 
ing, for as the value of the paper mark fell, the production of 
paper marks proportionately increased. The printing shops 
doing bank-note business were declared essential industries 
and the workmen in them eagerly seized that declaration as 
an opportunity to force inordinately increased wages. 

“In order to avoid an industrial conflict, the Government 
in August, 1923, found itself forced to extend to these printers 
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larger credits. These credits were placed through our associa- 
tion to the members. Through these credits the German 
printing industry was able to avoid the final collapse which 
the mounting wage scales would have made necessary, although 
they are still burdened with the care and anxiety for each fol- 
lowing month.” 

Edward T. Hall, of the Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis, in a demonstration on “ Retail Codperation,” efficiently 
proved the value of the clown as an advertising asset. His 
object was to show that the manufacturer can not be success- 
ful without also helping the retailer to be successful. It was 
unanimously agreed that he put his point over in good shape. 
Applied to the printer, this means that unless the printed prod- 
uct brings results in increased sales, neither the printer nor 
the printing buyer can be successful; or, as the next speaker, 
Walter S. Ashby, advertising manager of Big Ben, put it: 
“No deal is successful unless it gives a profit to both seller 
and buyer.” Mr. Ashby discussed “ What the Advertiser 
Expects From His Printer.” 

In a masterly address on “ The Printer’s Advertising Prob- 
lems ’— masterly in content as well as in diction— A. L. 
Lewis, of Toronto, closed the session with much valuable 
information on marketing the printer’s product. As Mr. Lewis 
has promised us an article on the same subject for the Jan, 
uary or February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, our readers 
will have to be content with this short notice and be prepared 
for some first-hand points on marketing. 

George K. Hebb, of Detroit, was elected president for the 
coming year; E. F. Ejilert, of New York, vice-president, and 
Fred Gage, of Battle Creek, treasurer. George K. Hebb is a 
Hoosier by birth, having been reared in Terre Haute, Indiana. 
His father was a printer and a real craftsman. As a young 
man he came to Chicago and entered the employ of Rogers 
& Co. and soon became an assistant to Tom Ball, widely 
known as a wonderful printer in his day. Here Hebb added 
to the splendid foundation of craftsmanship which he had and 
gained knowledge and experience of business, which fitted him 
for greater responsibilities later on. He is now a member of 
the firm of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, Detroit. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


The Bookbinders’ Convention 

Nearly every prominent bookbinder in 
the country faced President Shepp when 
he opened the fifth annual convention of 
the Employing Bookbinders of America in 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 15. In his annual address the presi- 
dent mentioned that during 1923 one hun- 
dred thousand new titles had been added 
to the bookshelves of the world, the United 
States contributing 8,863, of which only 
768 came within the fiction classification. 
Mr. Shepp also stated that more than one 
hundred million books had been sold yearly 
in the United States for the last five years, 
and he predicted that the demand for books 
would double in the next decade. 

An interesting address on “ Production 
Standards” was given by Newton Brain- 
ard, of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut, in which 
he pleaded for the standardization of all 
technical terms employed in connection 
with bookbinding, and the standardization 
of machine operations and all processes 
used in the making of books. He pointed 
out how this was a somewhat difficult task 
because of the variables encountered in the 
manufacture of books, but stated that it 
should be done, nevertheless. Other speak- 
ers of the morning were E. C. J. Hertzberg, 
of Ernst Hertzberg & Sons, Chicago, who 
spoke on “ The Art of Fine Bookbinding ”; 
Toby Rubovits, of Toby Rubovits, Incor- 
porated, Chicago, and Albert R. Brunker, 
of the Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago, 
who spoke on “Modern Business Condi- 
tions.” Joseph J. White, of the Hill Bind- 
ery, Chicago, had as his subject “ Elements 
in Building a Business.” Mr. White argued 
for the abplition of cash discounts on book- 
binding work, took the position that the 
taking of notes in payment of work should 
be minimized, talked interestingly on the 
budget plan upon which the Hill Bindery 
operates, and suggested that the association 
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seriously consider the advisability of insti- 
tuting a credit information department. 

John C. Burkhardt, of Detroit, was 
elected president for the coming year. An 
excellent picture of the new president will 
be found in the group of printing trade 
association presidents on the frontispiece of 
this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


New Covering Machine 
A new gluing and covering machine for 
side-stitched books has been patented by 
George A. Peebles, 980 Denman street, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, both Canadian 
and United States patents having been ob- 


The Peebles Covering Machine 


tained. The machine is illustrated herewith. 
We believe it is a distinct improvement 
over the present method of hand-covering. 
The machine deposits a film of glue on the 
sides of the book as well as on the back- 
bone, so that the cover is held on to the 
book by three surfaces. After the inside of 
the book is glued, the cover is placed in 
position and the book inserted in the press- 
ing device. The side jaws close first, not 
only holding the cover securely in position 
but also making a crease or score on both 
sides to facilitate the opening of the book; 
the bottom section then raises automat- 
ically, pressing the back of the cover into 
position and giving it a nice square back, 
leaving a neat, substantially covered book. 
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Labels as Merchandising Factor 

The sales-making possibilities of the right 
sort of labels and printed tags for attaching 
to merchandise is forcibly brought out by 
an article in the current issue of Sales 
Management Magazine. This article is the 
result of an investigation made among retail 
stores in New York. The manager of a 
Liggett store in New York city said: “Peo- 
ple like to know a lot about what they are 
buying, and they would believe the printed 
word quicker than the word of the sales- 
man. I think tags should be on everything, 
including tobacco and candy.” A _ paint 
merchant in Flushing, Long Island, said: 
“About fifty per cent of my paint sales are 
swung by the label on the cans.” A man- 
ager of a shoe store which handles a line of 
shoes which are tagged with large yellow 
tags, claims that the tags play an important 
part in their window display, and influence 
the sale of many pairs of shoes. 

This article will be helpful to any printer 
who reads it, for it will show the possi- 
bilities of creating a new line of trade by 
soliciting orders for attractive tags to be 
attached to every conceivable line of mer- 
chandise. As the article points out, the 
idea of attaching tags to merchandise is by 
no means new, yet it is stated that thou- 
sands of manufacturers send their merchan- 
dise to stores without any explanatory tags 
or labels whatever. 


Editors Conference at Rutgers 

The third annual New Jersey Newspaper 
Institute, held at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, and attended by over one hun- 
dred publishers and editors of the State, 
gave two days to a discussion on ways to 
make the weeklies and dailies of greatest 
benefit to the people of the State. At the 
opening session R. E. Lent, president of the 
New Jersey Press Association, appointed a 
committee to discuss with Walter T. Mar- 
vin, faculty dean of Rutgers University, 
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Washington-Baltimore Golf Tournament 


The golf club of the Washington Typothete played the Baltimore Typothete golf club at the Town and Country Club for a cup presented by Lee Baumgarten, 
of A. Zichtl & Co., for the winner of two games out of three, the remaining two to be played next year, and the cup to finally remain the property of the 


winner of the contest. 


the establishment of a chair of journalism 
at Rutgers. In the opinion of those attend- 
ing the institute the teaching of journalism 
at the college would be of great value in 
getting the high-grade assistants that are 
needed to produce a first-class paper. 

M. V. Atwood, owner of five New York 
State papers and editor of the Utica 
Observer-Dispatch, asserted that the edi- 
torial page has a real use on the country 
weekly and that editors not giving some 
space to editorials are in a very small mi- 
nority. The country weekly does best by 
limiting its editorials to local topics, he said. 

Recent adverse criticisms of professional 
journalism are not founded on facts, ac- 
cording to Professor Allen Sinclair Will, of 
Columbia University. ‘“ The average grade 
of the men now working in the editorial 
rooms of most of the leading papers is 
high,” he said. 

At a complimentary banquet given by 
Rutgers University over ninety journalists 
were present. In his address on “ The Co- 
operation of Public Officials and the Press,” 
the Honorable William W. Campbell, 
mayor of Schenectady, New York, and him- 
self formerly a newspaper man, pointed out 
that newspapers can be most effective in 
promoting good government by criticizing 


The halftone above shows the players of the two clubs before teeing off for the first contest. 
Paxton, E. S. Moores, W. D. Harrison, D. S. White, M. O’Brien, 
Lee Baumgarten, W. Schaefer, W. W. Rapley, W. J. Eynon, F. Howard, and Guy Norwood. 
Kohn, G. Mallonee, E. J. Bray, W. R. Nelson, C. M. Smith, R. H. Ashby, C. Horn, G. Horn, Jr., W. Horn, G. Wagner, H. 


K. V. Eiker, G. Leitch, S 


C. E. Myers, B. F. Bond and F. T. Ellis. 


officials fairly and kindly, rather than par- 
tially and in a mean spirit. 

“A service of great value performed by 
the press is the dissemination of business 
news,” said Merle Thorpe, founder of the 
first school of journalism in the United 
States and for the past eight years editor 
of The Nation’s Business. Mr. Thorpe said 
that business is so closely interwoven with 
the political and social functions of our 
country that the people must be kept well 
informed on trade and industrial matters 
so that hasty and _ ill-advised legislative 
“ cure-alls ” will not be forced into law by 
public demand excited by demagogues. 


The Government Needs Printers 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has sent out an emergency call for 
printers in the Government Printing Office, 
stating that the government office is in 
urgent need of compositors, linotype and 
monotype operators. 

The rate of pay has recently been in- 
creased to a minimum of ninety cents an 
hour. Negotiations under way are ex- 
pected further to increase the pay. Em- 
ployees are paid extra for Sunday, holiday 
and night work; extra work is invariably 
available during the sessions of Congress. 


The Washington players were F. D. 


. M. Falconer, Lee Eynon, O. T. Wright, H. Rule, R. Wheeler, 
The Baltimore players were W. E. Thomsen, C. Hubbard, M. J. 


Bray, H. Ogier, H. E. Ramsen, 


Employees are allowed thirty days’ leave 
of absence each year, all legal holidays, 
and Saturday half-holidays during the sum- 
mer, making forty-four non-working days 
annually, all on full pay. Workmen's com- 
pensation act and retirement annuity law 
also benefit employees. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or from the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board at the postoffice 
or customhouse in any city. 

Emergency appointments may be made at 
once, pending qualification through civil 
service examination. For information con- 
cerning such appointments address the 
Public Printer, Washington, D. C., with 
a statement of experience as well as letters 
of recommendation. 


New Book Stitcher 


The Leonard Machinery Company, Long 
Beach, California, is marketing the Los 
Angeles book stitcher under the name of 
the F. & G. stitcher. When this stitcher 
was first put on the market it was consid- 
ered revolutionary. The machine wire- 
stitches book sections through the side, 
building section upon section until the book 
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S LARGEST BUILDERS 
r PRIN? > PRESSES 
ryuTomatic Press Co, 

>eeT CLEVELAND. OH10. 


Harris Offset Press in Big Parade 
That the Harris Automatic Press Company is the world’s largest builder of offset presses was emphasized 
recently in Cleveland, Ohio, in a parade celebrating the opening of a new white way in the south section 


of the city. 
words “ The World’s Largest.’ 


A Harris offset press was mounted on a truck, the front of which carried a banner with the 
Bystanders wondered what was the ‘ world’s largest,” and this was 


explained as the truck drove past displaying signs which read ‘‘ The World’s Largest Builders of Offset 
Printing Presses — The Harris Automatic Press Company.” 


is completed. The stitching is done by a 
stitching head especially invented by the 
designers of the machine and conceded to 
be the acme of simplicity. The machine has 
been generally absorbed by the trade in 
southern California, and has to its credit 
such work as the Los Angeles city directory, 
the school edition of the California Bird 
Book, the Western Wholesale Drug Cata- 
logue and sundry other works of minor 
importance. It has a wide range of uses, 
and in commercial printing shops it succes- 
fully and profitably operates on sales sheets 
and numerous printing jobs where stitching 
enters into the makeup. Its field is in school 
books, catalogues, text books and directories. 


American Printed Matter Popular 

American printed matter, such as books 
and pamphlets, maps, charts, music in books 
and sheet, souvenir post cards, lithographs, 
etc., found ready sale in virtually every 
country on the globe during the first half 
of 1924, according to an analysis of Ameri- 
can foreign trade for that period made pub- 
lic by the Foreign Commerce Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The big bulk of this country’s 
printed output went to Canada and Great 
Britain, yet a good share of it found its 
way into Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, China, 
Japan, the Philippines, Australia, New Zea- 
land and even Iceland, Malta, Gozo, Cyprus 
Island, Armenia, Kurdistan, Korea, Hejaz, 
Arabia, Siam, Kongo, Madagascar and other 
distant places. In commenting on this phase 
of American exports for the first half of the 
year, the National Chamber’s Foreign Com- 
merce Department says: “Our exports of 
printed matter, our thirtieth leading export, 
for the first half of 1924 were valued at 
$9,235,000, or twelve per cent greater than 
the value a year ago — $8,269,000. We also 
exported 36,949,000 pounds of paper board 
and strawboard, valued at $1,514,000, as 
compared with 26,549,000 pounds exported 
during the first half of 1923—a gain in 
quantity of thirty-nine per cent. Exports 
of rags and other paper stock except wood 


pulp amounted to 63,064,000 pounds, value 
$1,069,000, or an increase in quantity of 
thirty-five per cent over the quantity 
shipped abroad a year ago — 46,806,000 
pounds. The principal paper products, in- 
cluding paper-base stock, imported into 
the United States during the first six months 
of 1924 include standard news-print paper, 
wood pulp, other paper-base stock, and 
pulpwood.” 
Tours Central Europe 

William Mack, superintendent of the 
Ashton G. Stevenson Furniture Mold Com- 
pany, Chicago, has just returned from a 
five months’ tour of the six principal coun- 
tries of Central Europe. He sailed on the 
George Washington on May 6, and after 
a brief stop at Bremen he arrived in Berlin, 
where he made a business connection with 
Treuhand-Gesellschaft for the distribution 
of the Stevenson furniture mold throughout 
Central Europe and all countries using the 
cicero measurement for type. 

Mr. Mack says that throughout Germany 
the printing industry has returned to almost 
normal conditions. Austria and Hungary 
are lively and seemingly prosperous coun- 


Automobile Trucks 
Run Intertypes 


During a recent strike in 

the electric power plant in 

Dublin, Ireland, The Free- 

man’s Journal kept its six 

intertypes running by using : 

an automobile truck as the source of power. 
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tries. Industrially and commercially Rou- 
mania seems far behind all the others, as 
the Government’s attempt to maintain a 
large standing army saps the resources of 
the country. 

Under the working of the Dawes repara- 
tion plan, order is gradually being brought 
out of chaos in Germany. The people gen- 
erally seem pleased that something definite 
has been arrived at in the way of a settle- 
ment. Another year will see Germany on 
the way to prosperity and in a position to 
pay off many of her obligations. 


Harold M. Duncan a Suicide 

Harold M. Duncan, socially prominent in 
London and Paris and widely known in the 
printing circles of two continents, com- 
mitted suicide in Oak Lane, Philadelphia, on 
the afternoon of October 9. 

Mr. Duncan was formerly connected with 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
of Philadelphia. He was one of its earliest 
secretaries, was its first sales manager, and 
sold the first monotypes ever put on the 
market. Together with J. Maury Dove, 
the late president of the Lanston company, 
Mr. Duncan helped develop the principle 
and method of making the standard bronze 
matrices used on the monotype machine. 
Many of the special machines in use in the 
monotype factory today were developed 
through the initiative of Mr. Duncan. 
When Mr. Dove sold the monotype rights 
in the eastern hemisphere to the Lanston 
Monotype Corporation, Limited, London, 
for $1,000,000, the largest sum at that time 
ever received abroad for an American pat- 
ent, Mr. Duncan was called to London to 
assist in building up the sales organization 
of the English corporation. He has been 
connected with it ever since, being manag- 
ing director of the company at the time of 
his death. During the war Mr. Duncan 
spent most of his time in America, looking 
after the interests of the English company. 


Personal and Other Mention 


Tue White Manufacturing Company, 
maker of the Howard type-high planer, 
has moved from Goshen to Elkhart, Indi- 
ana. The White Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s factory at Goshen was seriously 
damaged by fire some weeks ago, and a 
new fireproof factory, constructed entirely 

of brick, steel and cement, has 
been erected in the industrial 
district of Elkhart. Consider- 
ably increased facilities are thus 


As shown in the illustration, the back wheel of 


the truck drove a temporary generator, which supplied the power for a small motor. 
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afforded for the company’s production of 
Howard planers and railway car parts. 
Tue Sinclair & Valentine Company, ink 
manufacturers, announces the election of 
William J. Witte, as vice-president, and 
Walter R. Shepherd, as treasurer. 





Tue Continuous Form Printing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, manufacturers of the fan- 
folded and interfold billing machine forms, 
has moved from 367 to 369 Park avenue, 
Brooklyn, to its new plant at 235 Park ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. The company is enjoying a 
large and growing business,and is constantly 
adding to its facilities. 


Tue H. P. Stolp-Gore Company, 234 
Desplaines street, Chicago, is marketing a 
rotary board feeder for bookbinders. It is 
claimed for this feeder that it saves fifty 
per cent of the time used for handling and 
cutting board by present hand methods, and 
that it is accurate and simple to operate. 
Machines which will cut down the operating 
time are the ones we are looking for, and if 
this one will meet this demand, it is a wel- 
come addition to our binderies. 

Tue Typographische Gesellshaft of Graz, 
Austria, announces an international expo- 
sition of printed matter to be held some 
time before the end of the year, but no date 
is given on the circular sent us. The aim of 
the exposition is to show to experts as well 
as to laymen the advance of the printing art 
throughout the world, by means of printed 
matter received from all parts of the globe. 





Netson C. Hype and Samuel C. Baumler 
have purchased the F. H. Johnson Press, 
Incorporated, Syracuse, New York, a long 
established printing and publishing house. 
Mr. Hyde was formerly assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York city, and more recently 
vice-president of the City Bank Trust Com- 
pany, Syracuse. Mr. Baumler before going 
to Syracuse was associated with the Madi- 
son Square Press and with the Archer Press, 
in New York city. 
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Clara J. Shepard, vice-president of The Inland Printer Company, and one of the best known women 
in the industry, could go right to work on a linotype (if she wanted to) and make good at it, with- 
out a doubt. Recently she visited the display room at the Chicago agency of the Linotype company 
and became very much interested in the machines in operation there. While her acquaintance with 
the master composing machine enables her to assume the attitude of a seasoned operator at the 
keyboard of this text and display linotype, her feeling of confidence undoubtedly is at least partially 
attributable to the interest in printing inherited from her printer-father, Henry O. Shepard, founder 
of the Henry 0. Shepard Company and THe INLAND PRINTER._-The Linotype News. 


L. H. Reutincer, Middle West represen- 
tative of the McLaurin-Jones Company, 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, has just left for 
the East on an extended vacation which 
has been granted him with salary. ‘“Reuty” 
has not been feeling well for the past month 
or two, so will take a well earned rest, but 
he hopes to be back on the job before long. 
C. H. Merrill, late of the Chicago office, is 
now looking after this territory. 


Tue “ Book of Art Printing ” is the name 
given to the convention publication of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union, which is dedicated to the Art 





Golding Exhibit in Printing Trade Offices 
Howard D. Salins’ Golding Printing Machinery is being exhibited at the printing trade offices in the 


Transportation building, Chicago, with Mr. Salins in charge. 





Preservative of Arts as the thirty-fifth year 
contribution of the union, and it surely 
justifies its name. It is a book of 160 pages 
beautifully printed in colors on a heavy 
coated stock and with numerous three and 
four color inserts. It is an effort of which 
the Technical Trade School of the press- 
men’s union can well be proud. 


Joun T. Hoyts, who followed Harry 
Gage as head of the department of printing 
and publishing at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology seven years ago, has resigned 
to become editor and manager of a publi- 
cation to be launched by the Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the Brockton 
(Mass.) district. We extend to Mr. Hoyle 
our best wishes for his success in his new 
field, and we feel sure that what in this 
case is a severe loss to the printing depart- 
ment at Carnegie Institute will prove to be 
the shoe manufacturers’ gain. 





Tue Methedist Book Concern, New York 
city, announces the retirement of William 
Lycett as foreman of its composing room. 
Mr. Lycett started with the concern in 
1884 as a two-thirder and, after serving 
in nearly every capacity in the composing 
room, was in 1892 put on full time reading 
proofs. The achievement of which Mr. 
Lycett is most proud was the setting up 
and proofreading of the “ Exhaustive Con- 
cordance of the Bible,” which, although 
printed thirty-one years ago, has been 
found to be practically free of printer’s 
errors. He early picked up enough Hebrew 
and Greek to set up words in both of these 
languages, and found this knowledge a 
great help to him in this assignment. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc. ; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; Six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SupscRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—- To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 


Furnished on application. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 
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WANT ADVERTI SEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations W anted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. U nder al! other headings, price is 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desired. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CUBA, THE REAL MARKET!— Expert printer, from A to Z, over twenty 

years’ experience, six in this country, speaking English fluently, will 
establish himself in Havana in the very near future and wants representations 
of machinery, materials, papers and everything that oe il lithographers, 
bookbinders and kindred crafts require. The above is a cultured Latin-Ameri- 
can, 38 years of age, a live wire and business-getter with best of references. 
N 159. 


FOR SALE -- Job printing plant, together with business and good will devel- 

oped during more than thirty years of successful operation; product includes 
catalog and color work of high quality; plant located in city of 30,000 popu- 
lation, steadily growing and recognized as one of the best in the Middle West; 
unusual business opportunity for right party. N 141. 








WANT $75,000.00 PRINTING PLANT — Must be well equipped, no junk, 

clear preferred; will give unusual suburban country home farm too beau- 
tiful and complete to describe in brief. Write for — and photos, 
giving your proposition in detail to insure reply. N 15 





FOR SALE — Strictly modern printing plant; good going concern doing high- 
class business of $60,000 a year; selling out on account of having to go 
to Europe for a year. N 145. 


FOR SALE -— Job printing plant; 


from $10,000 M3 $12,000 a year; 
right party. N 1 


CONTROLLING INTEREST in printing business, including farm magazine, 
in leading Florida city. BOX 4385, Jacksonville, Fla. 





annual business 


cheap to quick buyer; 
good business for 


located in nice city; 











FOR SALE 


NEW AND MODERN style equipment for the printer. At this time we are 

offering many good machines, some of which can be shipped direct from 
the user, others overhauled; very reasonable prices are being quoted; 25 by 
30, 26 by 34, 29 by 41 Miehle with Dexter suction feeder and extension deliv- 
ery; 39 by 53 and 43 by 56 Miehles; 39 by 53 S. K. White Miehle in Quincy, 
front fly delivery, air springs, trip, four form roller, a very good purchase for 
newspaper and publishing work, price f. 0. b. Quincy, $1,350; Ludlow typo- 
graph machine and equipment; 32, 38, 44 and 48 inch Seybold power paper 
cutters; 32 by 47 and 36 by 52 Babcock Optimus 2-revolution presses; two 
27 by 40 Red Whitlock; 25 by 31 Scott; 23 by 28 Campbell; 39 by 52 
and 42 by 62 heavy, fast Huber presses tor newspaper, publishing and folding 
box work; 33 by 46 Babcock Standard high-class drum press with Omaha 
attached folder; 20 by 30 Universal cutter and creaser thoroughly overhauled; 
14 by 22 C. & C., 14 by 22 Universal Colts and Colts Laureatte presses; 
8 by 12 Colts foot power or power press, 13 by 19 Colts, 8 by 12 to 14% by 
22 old and new Series C. & P. presses; 10 by 15, 12 by 18 and 12 by 18 
Craftsman C. & P. presses with Miller feeders; 8 United Shoe Machinery auto- 
matic eyeletting machines, two heavy Nelson punches; Latham power punch 
with many loose leaf, round hole and special heads; ‘complete line Hamilton 
wood or steel furniture, C. & P. presses, Challenge cutters and specialties and 
complete outfits. Tell us your requirements and ask for information. WAN- 
NER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One No. 4 three-roller Miehle press less than five years old, 

in perfect condition, with D. C. motor and speed control, three sets rollers, 
gas dryer, belt driven fan to keep rollers cool; will register perfectly and 
looks like new; has been replaced by a No. 2 Kelly. Here is a chance to get 
a new Miehle and save $1,000. O. JOEL WILLIAMS, INC., 1025 Fifth 


avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 














—Linotypes, automatic cutter, folders, two-revolution Miehle 

with feeder; list 30 issued in October with 16 pages of machinery and 
material bargains for the printer and publisher. PECKHAM MACHINERY 
CO., Plant Sale Specialists, 1328 Broadway, New York city. 


FOR SALE 
48, equipped 

- price for quick sale. 
PANY, Menasha, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Model 14 linotype, 

Caslon series, full assortment of borders, 
cabinet, together with about one and a half tons of metal; 
condition. N 142. 





- Two Kidder rotary two-color presses, size 36 by 48, and 48 by 
with rewinder attachments and necessary printers ro'lers: 


Write MENASHA PRINTING & CARTON COM- 





with Cheltenham, Century Expanded and 
latest galley stand and matrix 
all in excellent 





FOR SALE — Used Scott 46x70 inch adjustable rotary perfecting press; prints 

_ one color each side of web; A-1 condition; all boxed and ready for imme- 

diate shipment; photographs sent upon request; biggest bargain ever offered. 
+f 





FOR SALE — Two high-speed Stokes & Smith rotary printing presses at a real 
bargain; can be seen in operation; first-class mechanical condition. ART 
CRAFT PRESS, Inc., 3974 Vincennes avenue, Chicago. Phone Atlantic 2400. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Model 14 linotype machine in excellent condition, fully equipped 
for commercial job office; cheap; reason for selling: dissolution of partner- 
ship. Write HOW & McGOWEN, 804-806 Ellis street, Augusta, Ga. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESSES, all models and sizes, single 
and two-color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt sonetys fair prices. 
KONECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. 








FOR SALE —Nine Pitt Uprightgrain printing bases, size 46 by 65 inches, 
practically “ers new; will sell at a bargain. GALLOWAY LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO., San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 





model National book sewing ma- 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH 





FOR SALE — One 10 by 31 inch Chandler & Price Galley proof press, in good 
condition; make best offer for spot cashhe THE DENNEY TAG COM- 
PANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa. 


FOR SALE — One Rouse paper lift, Type A No. 520; in good condition; 
low price for quick sale. Write MENASHA PRINTING & CARTON COM- 
PANY, Menasha, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Anderson bundling press, $170; Wright wire — $600; 
Elrod caster with 12 molds, lead slugs and rules, $1,100. N 











FOR SALE — Dexter book a = model, but serviceable; very low price. 


KEITH PRESS, Caledonia, 
FOR SALE -— 44-inch 
y 985. 





Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





WORKING FOREMAN — Modern, well-established plant — one _ cylinder, 

<elly, 3 jobbers, Cleveland folder, linotype and well-equipped composing 
room — desires working foreman, thoroughly competent to take full charge of 
mechanical departments; must be a good compositor and have had previous 
executive experience, able to plan work and get results; state age, salaries 
received and salary desired; references and full detail of experience must be 
given; position is permanent, and to the right kind of a man an excellent 
opportunity is offered; new bui!ding, excellent working conditions, city of 
100,000, eastern New York; union shop. SCHENECTADY ART PRESS, 
Schenectady, N;. ¥. 





WANTED — First-class combination lino operator and job compositor, or ma- 
chinist operator; wages miaaaaned if you are the right man; city of 45,000 
near Detroit. Write N 133 





Foremen 





FOREMAN for printing department of Pacific Coast bag factory making cot- 

ton and burlap bags; must be qualified pressman, able to get quality pro- 
duction and understand stereotype work, engraving, record keeping of costs, 
filing of mats, copies, plates, etc.; good opening for a man of executive 
ability able to plan work and get results: well equipped plant in good me- 
chanical condition. Answer fully, giving complete former experience, age, 
gualifications and salary expected. Superintendent, BEMIS BROS. BAG CO., 
Seattle, Wash. 





Managers and Superintendents 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly experienced executive on sales 

books or similar specialty; take complete charge; excellent opportunity. 
State full qualifications, age, salary. NATIONAL SALESBOOK CO., Long 
Island City, N. Y 








Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING, Monotyping, or Intertyping at home in spare time; 
_ steady, clean work at $55 a week; easy to learn through amazing inven- 
tion: the Thaler keyboard; mail post card or letter for free book and details 
of special short-time offer; write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 211 Loan & 
Trust bldg., Washington, D. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTROTYPED NOVELTIES for the reverse side of business and advertis- 
ing cards. Send for descriptive circular. JOHN O. BENNETT, P. O. 
Box 678, Rochester, N. Y 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, mechanic and producer, competent in 
bindery work of every description, operates folding and other machines, 
wants position with printing house. N 70. 


BOOKBINDER — First-class finisher, stamper and 
blank books and rebinding, wants position. N 157. 





forwarder, loose leaf, 





PAPER CUTTER, 46, seeks situation; 26 years’ experience; Middle West. 
N 147. 





Composing Room 





experienced 
good knowl- 
N 146. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, A-1 man, desires change; 
high-class color, catalog, commercial and lithograph printing; 
edge of all departments; up-to-date plant; married, non-union. 





SITUATION WANTED by stoneman and line-up with executive experience: 
understand my work thoroughly; broad experience in all grades of printing: 
ability to keep work moving; good habits. N 151. 





Executives 
WHAT WOULD IT BE WORTH to you to have in your organization an apt 
craftsman who can give your customers that service to which they are 
entitled? This man can produce persuasive printing and increase your "baa 
balance; his practical all-around experience will be found valuable in the 
executive office and production departments of a medium-size plant where 
there is an opportunity for such relationship; middle age, open mind, real 
capacity for hard work; can handle all details in a full and definite way, and 
get along with all sorts of people; go anywhere. N 2 


NEED AN EXECUTIVE? A young man with successful experi- 
ence as foreman, superintendent, estimator, buyer and selling experience 
is open for a position; he is now employed and giving satisfactory service: 
knows how to manage and produce high-grade printed salesmanship “and other 
classes of printing, but does not pose as an expert advertising man. N 150 


EXECUTIVE, 35 years old, five years mechanical superintendent, has good 

practical knowledge of all’ kinds of printing and the costs of it, knows how 
to sell printing and is capable of solving the more difficult questions of mechan- 
ical production. N 153. 








DO YOU 








Foremen 





catalog and commercial 


FOREMAN, experienced in all grades of fine halftone, merc! 
furnish 


printing, also color work, good executive, desires position; can 
references. N 134. 





Managers and Superintendents 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Capable executive, designer, layer- 
out, purchaser, estimator, cost finder, practical printer, pressman, book- 
binder, familiar with every kind of printing, now running medium-sized plant 
in New York, desires a position with a firm who will appreciate an unusually 
active, efficient employee who always works for his employer’s interests; _ not 
particular as to location. A. R. H., Apt. 6-W, 311 West 94th street, New 
York city. 
SOMEWHERE THERE IS a permanent position for a superintendent ‘who 
combines executive ability with a practical knowledge of every detail in a 
modern printing plant, including lithographing; I have had a wide experience 
and a proven ability as an executive and estimator; I can furnish best of ref- 
erences and am at present employed, but I am seeking a position where I can 
feel assured of a permanent future. N 158 











SUPERINTENDENT — A practical man of wide experience, thoroughly 

competent on all kinds and classes of work; can take full charge, know 
how to handle help to the best advantage for producing satisfactory results: 
an economical and efficient manager; now employed, but desire to make a 
change; can furnish best of references. N 42. 





Pressroom 





GROWING SHOP with large cylinder and Dexter feeder, also pony and two 
Millers and bindery, want pressroom foreman who can assume responsibility 

for good work, supervising production excepting composing room; union oork 

in southwest city of 100,000; state working record and salary required. N 154 





Proofroom 





EXPERIENCED PROOFREADER, man or woman, to work on scientific and 
intricate material; steady work in small mid-western city. N 123. 





Salesmen 





SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABI- 
NET CO., Bradford, Pa. 





INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds _of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; 

established 17 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 E. 19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 











seeking con- 
N 143. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
nection with going business; 


commercial, newspaper or in combination; 
capable organizer and producer. 





Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 15 years’ experience on catalog, halftone and fine 

commercial printing, desires position with reliable concern doing high-grade 
work; must be steady; American, good references; competent to assume 
responsibility of medium-size pressroom. N 81. 


FOREMAN CYLINDER PRESSROOM — Just the man you have always 
wanted, if you sell high-grade presswork and value production. N 144. 








thoroughly experienced on ae and color melt. 
and reliable. N 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 


wants to make a change: sober 


SITUATION WANTED — Cylinder pressman wants to hear from firms em- 
ploying the best pressmen obtainable. N 980 








Wanted to Purchase 








must be in good condition: 


DRYING RACK STAND complete with racks; 
TAG COMPANY, Inc., 


state size and best price for cash. THE DENNEY 
West Chester, Pa. 
WANTED FOR CASH - 

ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, 


WANTED — fixed spindle router; 
order. N 14 


Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 1 18. M. M. 
Chicago. 








must be reasonable price and in good 








WANTED — Small used bronzing machine. POWE RS- TYSON CO. ‘O., Grand 
Rapids, Mich 
WANTED A rewinding attachment for a roll feed platen press. N 156. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Advertising Service 
“ YOUR HOUSE ORGAN SERVICE really gets the business,” 








writes a sub- 


scriber. If more business interests you, send a dime for five specimens and 
complete information. PRAIGG, KISER & CO., 222 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. 





Bookbinding Machinery 





HOFFMANN TYPE -. ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


Large stock on hand. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


Large stock. 





Brass Typefounders 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





See Typefounders. 





Calendar Pads 


PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 
Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
write for sample books and prices. 





THE SULLIVAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
cheapest on the market; 


Gilbert avenue, 
the best and 





Composing Room Equipment-— Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 








Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
street, Chicago. The only “ safe ’’ gas heaters for all printing presses. 








Duro Overlay Process 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, 





Makes _ halftones 
Milwaukee. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
engraving machinery. 





general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, 
New York. Send for catalogue. 





Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 


Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





Embossing Composition 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9™% 
inch; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 
Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required. price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and _ testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Gold Leaf 








—roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Conn. 


LEAF for any purpose 
Lane, Hartford, 





Knife Grinders 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel paper knife grinders. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 





Bridge- 

















Neutralizers 
UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 §, Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Utility Safety Heaters stop offset and elec. troubles, quick- dry ink. 
Numbering Machines 
HAND, Typographic and Special THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 


CHINE CO., 
cago, Ill. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters 


TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
York city. Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— 5S 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, 





HOFFMANN 114-116 East 13th street, New 





ee Typefounders. 





Golding and Pearl. 





Dayton, Ohio. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





November, 1924 


Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. Stereotype rotaries; 
chinery; flat bed web presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 





stereo and mat ma- 





Klymax Feeder Units. 





Golding and Pearl. 











5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





WE ARE manufacturers since more than 40 years of Printers’ Sundries in Metal 
-composing sticks, galleys, cast-iron furniture, locking apparatus, etc.— 
of high grade precision. G. E. REINHARDT, Machine Works, Leipzig-Conne- 
witz 114-a, Germany. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











17-19 Walker street, New York city. 











Printing Presses 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
York city. 





114-116 East 13th street, New 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 


Klymax Feeder Units. 





Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Proof Presses 





1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 
Sold largely without 


quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. 
personal solicitation. 





Punching Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





FOUNDERS CO.- 
Ruling Machines 


AMERICAN TYPE ~See Typefounders. 








The “ Small Reinhardt,’”’ the only one existing upon the whole market, for job- 

bing work and small sizes of special rulings. The small Reinhardt Jobbing 
Disc Ruling Machine should be installed in every plant of modern practice. 
We furthermore manufacture since more than 40 years large single-sided and 
double-sided Disc Ruling Machines, a well as Disc Ruling machines for head- 
printing and ruling combined. G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Forste & Fromm 
Machine Works, Leipzig-Connewitz 114- b, Germany. 


Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 








HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 
Steel Composing Room Equipment 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 
J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 





BERTEL 0. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, II. 





Stereotyping Outfits 


PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 
matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
plates sharp as electros. 





ACME DRY 

job and book work; 
boards: the easiest of all stereotyping processes; 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush- molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Tags 





DENNEY TAG 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE 
Anything in blank 


COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. 
or printed, regular or special tags, at Cece trade prices. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


Type Casters 





7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
Send for catalogue. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, 


general offices, 
New York. 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 


for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all Tanguc ages. 
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WETTER 
NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


Type Founders 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
corner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.: Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.: Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E., Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517- 519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte 
sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; 
Spokane, West 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 
376 Donald st. 





Wire Stitchers 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer”’ wire stitchers. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 





Wood Goods—Cut-Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 





EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 
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For Numbering and Printing 
at One Impression 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 


Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 























More than a ‘‘Counter.’’ Gives accurate prod! 
tion figures, prevents over-runs, avoius losses. 
A regular watch dog over mone business. Try one 
days, free. 

“The Productimeter’* 








find out the why of 





DURANT 653 Batemans COMPANY 














Desirable Space in the Heart of 
Chicago’s Printing District 


THE opening of our new factory in Chicago has given us 
a surplus of space at our office 


161 W. Harrison Street 


One of our friends manufacturing lithographic rollers 
has taken part of the available space. About 2,000 square 
feet may now be rented. This is very well lighted with a 
private entrance. 

We shall welcome inquiries from concerns in kindred 
lines of business. Our endeavor is to have a congenial 
little colony in this space of ours. 


PHILIP RUXTON, Inc. 


161 W. Harrison Street Chicago, Illinois 














The Silent 


Salesman 


Grant Display Fixture 


ae 





Effectively solves, in an 
economical and sensible 
way, the vexing problem 


“LET ME SEE A SAMPLE” 


Displays samples, under glass, dust 
tight, free from finger marks, fly specks ; 
safe from easy theft. 


am, seman angel 


Showing 
Three Fixtures 


na Single fixture—3 frames—six exposures, 
25 square feet of display surface —com- 
Easy plete without glass $15. Glass secured 
locally results in saving— usual single 
to Attach strength glass— size 22 x28 inches. 
* ouniad Harlo R. Grant & Co. 
river 


2322 Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 














LINDLEY 


Folding Stationery “Boxes 


Come packed flat and take up very little storage 
space; they are easily made up. § Pack your 
stationery 500 sheets to the box. No wrapping 
needed, as Lindley Boxes give perfect protection. 


Write for Prices— Free Samples 
Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 





















JOHN KYLE, Sales Manager, 25 East 26th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4989 Madison Square 


UPRIGHTGRAIN Printing Base Systems 


SECTIONAL » POINT SYSTEM - STANDARD AND HALFTONE HEIGHT 


J.W. PITT, ING. 


Home Office and Factory 


BATH, N.Y. 











8x8 Hook 
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(1256) Buftum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















The Purchasing cAgent said: 


‘GO AHEAD’ 


- OUR Reference Book of Westvaco Mill 
Seventy-two years as dis- . Brand Papers saved my life,” said a 
tributors of paper have printer as he gave to a Bradner Smith 
developed a comprehen- salesman a sizable order for coated stock. 
sive experience. When we 
urge the use of Westvaco ‘One of my good customers was undecided be- 
Brands, you may well tween a plan for a series of mailing folders, and 
know that suggestion is the simple circulars he has used heretofore. It 
offered for your profit. was a question as to whether the folders could 
be printed on a light enough stock to keep down 
| mailing costs—and it had to be a coated sheet 
because the illustrations were all 133-line plates, 


some in color. 











“And there in your Reference Book I found ex- 
actly the thing—good surface, high finish, tough 
coating, light weight. I showed a sheet to the 
purchasing agent and he said, ‘Go ahead!’ That 
about quadrupled the order for me over what 
it would have been on the circulars he has 
used before.” 


This is no unusual case. Hundreds of printers 
are using the “Reference Book” and the West- 
vaco Mill Price List every day. 


The more they use them the more use they find 
for them. Usually, too, they can provide a better 
sheet at the price or make a better profit on the 
sheet they furnish—with the customer com- 
pletely satisfied with the stock. 


‘Reference Book and Mill Price List YOURS for the cAsking 


Bradner Smith & Company 


333 South Desplaines Street, Chicago, Illinois Telephone, Monroe 7370 
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Success Bon 


HE RIGHT ATMOSPHERE! SUCCEss BOND 

creates an atmosphere of success. It is a big 
favorite with banks, railroads and insurance com- 
panies because it feels so crisp and businesslike, looks 
so durable and inviting—and especially because its 
price appeals to conservative business men. 


That is the great success of SUCCESS BOND. It meets 
ideally both requirements of superior quality and 
economy. Made in white and six colors. 










: Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Battimore, Mp...... J. Francis Hock & Co. | New Orteans, La.. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Dattas, Texas ...E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. © New York Ciry.. H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas. .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. New York City...... Clement & Stockwell 
Loomva@anis, BY. .......+. Miller Paper Co. Omana,NEB., Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs..... The E. A. Bouer Co. PortLAnp, ORE.... Blake, McFall Company 
Newark, N. J....H. P. Andrews Paper Co. Seatrir, Wasu.... The American Paper Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo... ..Springfield Paper Co. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 















e e 
Makers of Z : eenah, Wisco NSN Wispom Bonp 
Otp Councit Tree Bonp GiactER Bonp 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BonpD Check the Names PRESTIGE LEDGER 





Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and lzdgers for testing purposes 
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Use— 


BUCKEYE COVER 


And GOOD PRINTING 


HE pre-eminent leadership of Buckeye 
Cover rests largely upon the fact that 
it provides, at moderate cost, a solid, 

enduring printing surface that lends itself 

readily to every form of graphic treatment. 


Whether the work calls for letterpress, emboss- 
ing or offset lithography Buckeye Cover will 
be found entirely satisfactory. Selection may 
be made from twelve colors which, we believe, 
provide for every requirement. 





The Found sa — 
WILLIAM BECKETT It is a sound advertising and printing policy 


bait to specify Buckeye Cover and to utilize the 
saving by adding another color or a bit of 
embossing. 


The function of the paper-maker is to provide 
a distinguished and substantial surface and the 
function of the printer is to embellish it with 
good sense and good taste. We provide en- 
velopes to match. 





To our friends who will be so good as to write us on their 
business paper we will gladly send, without charge, Buckeye 
Cover Specimen Box No. 6. It contains an extremely sug- 
gestive collection of varied work on Buckeye Cover, and will 
prove helpful to the printer, the advertiser or the agency. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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ee SONS Fes SIS 


Announcing a 
New Book on the 


Power of 
Pictures 


as an aid in 


Selling 
by Mail 











‘ at Ss. 
ARE CO! WARE: Ms 









( 7 SAMPLE book showing weights and finishes of 


printing papers is so common as to excite little 
interest, so this new book is a welcome departure, 


ARTWARE Selling Agents different from all others. Most sample books talk 


Potrer-Tay Paper Corp. ¥ I wi i : 
ne re Pea Oe of paper from the paper-makers’ viewpoint. How refreshing, 
T: B. F. Bonp PAPER Co. iti 

ae BF. Bow Parre Co. then, to read one that talks of paper from the position of the 
Knicut, ALLEN & Crark, Inc. i i 

smomr, Auzw & CLARK, Inc. | printer and the advertiser, both of whom use paper as a means 
26 Custom House Street, Providence, R. I. for creating profitable business 


GrEorGE W. WIsrE, Jr. 
164 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


R.M. Myers & Co.,Inc, This new book not only contains attractive reproductions of 
79 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y Rasa sa: ; : : 
Ean Tne take es AY. fine pictures, but it tells how to use paper, pictures, and “ copy ” 
BRADNER S1 & Co. : 
aus Sonth Tracladans Street, Chicago, Ill. to produce more and better business. 


CLEVELAND PAPER Mee. Co. 
1640 Superior Avenue, at E. 17th Street, 


Glavelind |Ohic A copy of “ Pictures That Sell, Printed on Artware” 
Jupp Paper Co. will be sent free to any printer or advertiser writing 
Holyoke, Mass. to either the makers of ARTWARE, The Paper 


BEEKMAN Paper & Carp Co., Inc. 
318 West 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 
KvENSTNER & Lucie PAPER Co., Inc. 
30 Great Jones Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ma amin McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


GRAHAM PAPER Co. 


St. Louis, Dallas, “Denver, El Paso, Houston, WARE COA TF BB PAPER oan ® ty i VoRS ft O'N 


Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville, New 
Orleans, Birmingham, St. Paul 


F. T. Parsons Paper Co. 
423 10th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. W are, Massachusetts 


Beautiful, or to any of the listed distributors 
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What Do Ten Years Mean 
To Your Files? 


Are they an overcrowded assortment of 
expensive pieces of furniture that con- 
tain bulky packages of cheap record 
paper?—or are they simple, inexpensive 
fixtures containing neat, thin paper 
records of quality? 


A request on your letterhead brings a copy of an interest- 
ing sample book “COLOR KEEPS TRACK OF THINGS.” 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—for legibility 


WATERMARKED 


and made from high-grade, new rags 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


AND NINE OTHER GRADES 
Colors for duplicate, triplicate, and any multi-printed forms. 


Esleeck Manufacturing Company 
TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cheap papers, bulky and cumbersome, 
multiplied by their cost are far more 
expensive than thin papers of quality 
multiplied by their slightly higher cost 
—not to mention the added cost of 
containers necessary for cheap papers. 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 











FORMS - RECORDS - 


COSTS +» ESTIMATES - CONTRACTS :- 


COPIES OF CORRESPONDENCE 
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AFFINITY FOR ART AS WELL AS INK 


THE pressman knows. He will tell 
you that better paper never goes 
through his press than Dill & Collins. 
He runs it, confident that the fin- 
ished job will be a masterful piece of 
printing. The compositor agrees. 
To him, Dill & Collins paper is an 
inspiration. He knows that the 
most artistic job of type-setting will 
be amplified on the surface of a 
Dill & Collins sheet. 


Printers, nationally, have long 
agreed that Dill © Collins means 
the peak of fine printing papers. 
There are seventeen standard lines 
—uncoated and coated. One for 
every printing job. Every sheet is 
inspected before it leaves the mill. 
If you haven’t complete samples, 
write your nearest distributor at 
once. Dill & Collins Co., 112 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


= 


List of DILL & COLLINS Co.’S distributors and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Concord, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Ine. 

Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Jacksonville—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 


New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 
New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento, Calif.—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
St. Louis—Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Seattle—American Paper Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 


Washington, D. C.—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
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CANFOLD 





The Mertin Cantine Company awards cash prizes every month for skill in advertising and 
printing. The August contest was won by The Thomas C. Peters Printing Company of Utica 
Sor its 25th Anniversary Announcement—a smashing broadside “selling” better printing and 
better paper; an excellent example of its own precept. Printed on Canfold. $100 to The 
Thomas C. Peters Company for excellence of printing; an equal amount to Fames C. Peters for 
skill in copy. Enter samples of your own work on Cantine’s Papers in these monthly contests. 


WES 


HE brain comprehends more quickly and 

accurately the message of the eye than of 
the ear. Besides, talk is forgotten, while the 
printed word and pictures last a lifetime. 


So put your proposition down in different 
forms of black and white—and color. 





Use printed matter before, while and after 
your salesmen call—printed matter that is made 
effective by the use of modern illustrations, 
harmonious typography, good presswork, and 
Cantine’s Coated Papers. 


Cantine’s Papers are sold by leading paper jobbers in prin- 
cipal cities. Write for catalog, together with full particu- 
lars of monthly prizes for skill in advertising and printing. 
The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. Dept. 58. 


COATED 
PAPERS 








CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPuUS VELVETONE LitHo C.1S. 
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Howard Bond Agents 


Albany, New York 
Potter-Taylor Paper Co. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
J. A. Rupp Paper Co. 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Binghamton, New York 
Stephens & Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
John Carter & Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 
General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 
Gray Envelope Co., Inc. (Envelopes) 
Chicago, Illinois 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Diem_& Wing Paper Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Buyers’ Paper Co 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 
Detroit, Michiga 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Donaldson Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas 
The Paper Supply Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles, California 
Western Pacific Paper Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Louisville Paper Co. 
ilwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. F. Nackie 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffhoim Co. 
Montreal, Quebec 
McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 
Newark, New Jersey 
J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


* (Tablets) 
n 


Bahrenberg & Co. 
Clement & Stockwell, Inc. 

. E. Linde Paper Co. 
White-Burbank Paper Co. 
Oakland, California 
J. T. Monohan Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
Scoville Paper Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Marshall Paper Co. 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Paterson Card & Paper Co. 
Peoria, Illinois 
John C. Streibich Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
John Carter & Co. 
Pueblo, Colorado 
The Colorado Paper Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 
San Anselmo, California 
Marin Paper Co. 

San Francisco, California 
Marin Paper Co. 
Syracuse, New York 
J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Toronto, Ontario 
Barber-Ellis Co. 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Columbia Paper Co. 
Victoria, British Columbia 
Columbia Paper Co. 
Washington, District of Columbia 
F. T. Parsons Paper Co. 
West Carrollton, Ohio 
American Envelope Co. (Envelopes) 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Barber-Ellis Co. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
State Paper Co. 
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A N ordinary letter weighing one ounce 


or less can be mailed for two cents 


PO Fee oF ae eo 


postage. 
From October, 1917, to March, 1919, 
it cost three cents. 


ED 


When two-cent stamps 
cost three cents 


The question of economy really doesn t 
enter into the subject of using Old 
Hampshire Bond for your letterheads any 
more than it affects the subject of whether 


your shoes are clean or not. 





G 
j When the cost of a mailing was re- The amount ones i too small 
i stored to two cents, what became of the __ It is purely a question of individual taste 
* penny per letter postage saved? and self-expression. 
*| You can’t say what became of the All poe like to get letters on Old 
¥ money. The cent that may be saved on Hampshire Bond. Many people like to 
| postage and the fraction of a cent that send letters on Old Hampshire Bond. 
} may be saved by using cheap letter paper The paper is so well known that any 
Qi are hard to find They arelikethe money printer in any city can supply it. Any 
(| a man saves by shining his own shoes. _ stationer can sell it to you. It’s a paper 
0 You may keep it out of the budget, but of obviously superior quality Either you 
A you can’t get it into the bank like that sort of thing or you don’t. 
q 3 
‘ Write on your business letterhead for samples of Old Hampshire Bond in white and twelve 
f colors. - Also makers of Old Hampshsre Stationery in Vellum, Bond, and Lawn finishes for 
i Social Correspondence. A packet of usable specimens of this fine stationery will be sent on receipt 
> of ten cents. Address Department L. «© ¢ © © © ¢© +* ¢ © # @ 
. Hamrswine Parser Company «+ Soutw Hapisy Fares, Massacnussrte 
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Can your customers answer this? 


N the above advertisement we ask 
a question that will stump your 
customers. 

It is, “What did you do with the 
penny-per-letter you saved when postage 
stamps came down from three cents to 
two cents, after the war?” 

The answer to that question is about 
the best reason we know against the idea 
many people have, that they really save 


money by buying letterheads not so 
good, and not so expensive, as Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


If you want to stick this question— 
in cold, black type—under the noses 
of some too-thrifty customers of yours, 
write us, and we will send you as many 
reproductions of this extremely perti- 
nent advertisement as you require with- 
out obligation. 


WRITE US FOR THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN YOUR TOWN WHO WILL SEE OUR 
PAGES THIS YEAR——AND HOW WE HELP YOU SELI. THEM BETTER LETTERHEADS, 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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Every time a printing job is suppressed, 
a press stops humming. Idle presses 
cost real money. The most expensive 
press in your shop 1s the one that is 
standing idle. 


A booklet to discourage 
the suppression of printing 


°T is booklet deals with the suppres- 
sion of printing. 

Its object is to prevent the suppression 
of printing orders. 

It tells, briefly and interestingly, how 
people were once denied what is one of 
the greatest privileges of our own day. 

Yet, even today, as this booklet perti- 
nently points out, printing is still sup- 
pressed—and by the very men to whom 
it would bring power and profit. 

When they are given an opportunity to 
profit—just as this booklet is giving an 
opportunity to profit—they say “No!” 
or “Not yet!” and some printing is sup- 
pressed. 

The booklet pictured above is not in- 
tended to promote any particular paper 
or group of papers. Its purpose is to help 
overcome the wholesale suppression of 
printing that means business lost to you. 


You'll enjoy reading it. You can use it 
as a mailing piece for your entire list, or 
those on it who are particularly obstinate 
in suppressing printing. 

This booklet is 41% x 6’. It is printed 
in two colors on Warren’s Silkote, white, 
80 lbs. Reprints, with your name and 
address included, cost in lots of 1,000 or 
more $25.50 per M. Or, you can have a 
complete set of 2-color copper-faced 
electros, unmounted, for $14.40. 

Fill out the coupon and send it to the 
paper merchant who sells Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers, and a sample copy 
will come to your desk. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
101 Mitxk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


PLEASE SEND A SAMPLE COPY OF “PRINTING SUPPRESSED” 


FIRM 





ADDRESS. 








MARK FOR MR 
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from where your customer stands 


is a spot that tells him 
what kind of merchant you are! 


PAPER MERCHANT in Phila- 
delphia recently said: 

“One of the nice things about Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelopes is the way 
they are put up. They come in good 
strong boxes that always reach us in 
nice shape. 

“These boxes don’t easily get torn 
or broken in handling or shipping, as 
frailer containers sometimes do. They 
keep the envelopes clean and fresh 
and dust-free. 

‘**When a customer comes in for 50 
or 100 Columbian Clasps, we don’t 
have to step behind a partition and 
dust them off, as we sometimes must 
with poorly packaged goods. 

“These clean, well-made boxes look 
well in the dealer’s stock. They help 
along the atmosphere of quality and 
orderliness. ve never heard of any- 
one having to take a loss on Colum- 
bian Clasps because of deterioration 
in stock.” 

This merchant might have gone 
further and added that the boxes and 


covers are strongly reinforced at each 
edge, and that on the heavier boxes, 
containing the larger sizes, a strong 
piece of linen around each edge is 
used for this purpose. 

He might have said too that Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelopes are shipped 
to the jobber either in strong, new 
wooden cases or in corrugated car- 
tons, as preferred. 

These may appear at first glance to 
be minor details, but they are mighty 
important to the stationer, printer or 
paper merchant who sells envelopes, 
and cares about the way his stock 
and his store impress the public. 

The good packing of Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes is not a 
matter of chance or accident. It is 
one more evidence of the care and 
good material used in making the 
envelopes themselves. 

Most people who use this type of 
envelope know Improved Columbian 
Clasps by name, and say they are the 
best merchandise envelopes made. 
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Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are made in thirty-one useful 
sizes. Order from your jobber. 
If he hasn’t them, write the 
United States Envelope Co., 
Springfield, Mass., and you will 
be put into touch with a nearby 
distributor. These manufactur- 
ing divisions of the United 
States Envelope Company are: 

Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Env. Co. 
Rockville, Conn., White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn., Plimpton Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Morgan Env. Co. 
Waukegan, III. National Env. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellog & Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Whitcomb Env. Co. 
Worcester, Mass., W. H. Hill Env. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central States Env. Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Env. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Env. Co. 


ney 


This Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope traveled 12,839 
miles, equal to half the distance 
around the world, and reached 
its final destination in the good 
shape the photograph shows. 
It traveled from New York to 
San Francisco; from the Golden 
Gate to Boston; from the Hub 
it was forwarded to Los Angeles 
and it finally reached the ad- 
dressee at Summit, New 
Jersey. 

This much-traveled Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope is_ the 
subject of a two-page adver- 
tisement in November System. 
Many stationers and paper 
merchants will post a proof of 
this interesting story in their 
windows. It will stop lots of 
people who would otherwise 
pass by, and it will probably 
bring some inside to buy. 

If you would like proofs to 
use this way, write the United 
States Envelope Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.,and they'll be sent 
you promptly. 

















HAT is it worth to you to be able 

to give such assurance to your 
customer when you execute a finely 
printed book for him? What is the 
value to you of being able to lift your 
work out of the run of competition and 
place it in a class all its own? 


Molloy Made Covers have done this for 
thousands of printers. Read what the 
publisher of The Dixie Data Book says: 


“We have put enough of these books 
into circulation now to know that the 
cover is a 100 per cent guarantee that 
the man who receives it will read 
everything inside of it.” 





The Man Who Receives It Will Read It 


Repeat business and new business are 
both built from such an attitude on the 
part of a customer. He comes to you 
for his next job, and others who see 
the book will want to obtain a similar 
grade of work from you. 


We extend every help to printers. Let 
us have full details as to page size, 
number of pages, and subject matter 
on your next book job, and we will 
gladly submit sketches and samples 
which will help you secure the order. 
And remember,—the cost is moderate. 
Sell Molloy Made Covers on your fine 
book jobs. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2859 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 


Prosbect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


Commercial Covers 
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300 Madison Ave., New York City 


Carlton Publicity, Limited, London 


MOLLOY MADE 


-W)) for Every Purpose 


























Defiance Bond 








Gnvelopes 


The kind that stick” 











Weston’s Linen Record 


STATIONERS AND PRINTERS may now secure envelopes from stock made of the 
famous BYRON WESTON CO. DEFIANCE BOND and BYRON WESTON CO. 


LINEN RECORD papers. 


Obviously the users of DEFIANCE BOND stationery must have DEFIANCE BOND 
Envelopes. On account of their strength and extra adhesive gumming, these Envelopes 
are also recommended for all high grade mailing purposes. 


The Envelopes made from BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD Paper are par- 
ticularly suitable for enclosing, mailing or filing valuable documents. 


Authorized cAgents 
Who Stock Byron Weston Co. Envelopes 


These Paper Dealers can supply from stock B-W ENVELOPES in most of the popular sizes and weights. 























Diem & Wing Paper Co......_.. 






Bermingham, Little & Prosser Paper Co 
Dudley Paper Company 





McClellan Paper Co..... 






Western Newspaper Union 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. .... ee 
St. Louis Paper Company.................... ae 







BYRON WESTON CO. 
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Western Paper Company . Saugeens 
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F. W. Anderson & Co., Inc..... COA RAN 





Write for Samples and Prices 


Scie DANY IN Y 
....sese.-..-- Baltimore, Md. 
.........Boston, Mass. 
anesas Sonicage, ail: 
w.as-----..-. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
_....... Kansas City, Mo. 
sssnessecrovenceee eamsing, Mich, 
....-.-..-Little Rock, Ark. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
-s--ss-.+2-...--Philadelphia, Pa. 
sitendssssasssss Obs IOS, MO; 


: Dalton, Massachusetts 
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6, ESTION that statement and 
you'll find that, although much 
broadcasted, it doesn’t withstand in- 
vestigation. 


Has anyone ever pointed out to you 
the fact that leather, with all of its 
costliness, was never (in a great many 
instances of application) proven to 
be better than Keratol, whose initial 
cost, as well as its “working up” cost, 
is much less? 





We offer in Keratol a product with 
great resistance to wear—a product 
as beautiful as leather—a product 
that requires no waste in cutting— 
a product to be had in any length, 
uniform width, weight, grain, and 
color—a product that is absolutely 
unaffected by water, oil, or grease— 
a product that is being used with 
great success for upholstering, lug- 
gage, book bindings, novelties, toys, 
cushions, and countless other articles. 


Let Us Send You Samples, 
Together with Prices 


The Keratol Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


GENUINE 


GUARANTEED 0 


PAT. OFFICE 








































Keratol 


Mfg. Co. 
Newark, N. J, 


Gentlemen: — I 
would like to know 
more about genuine 
Keratol. Send samples, 
and prices, suitable for 


















“The Hideless Leather’’ 
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They Were Amazed When Told 
the Price of This Paper 


Shrewd buyers of paper, they knew that the price was from 
35% to 40% below actual value. 


They thought the Sabin Robbins salesman had made a mistake. 


But he had not. He was showing them a sample of a ton lot 
that was a shade off color. It was a mistake in the making. 


The mill was glad to let Sabin Robbins dispose of the paper. 
And were these men glad to buy it? 


They were—and hundreds of printers the country over are landing con- 
tracts and making a profit using Sabin Robbins papers. 


cAny Printer Not on Our Weekly Sample Mailing List 
Should Get on in a Jiffy —cA Postal Puts You There. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 
CLEVELAND, OHIO MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Offices : 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Phone Cadillac 0600 Phone Main 650 Phone Olive 9197 
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Clear, Clean, Strong and Beautiful— 





Made with fine new rags— Tubsized 
and air dried— Works perfectly on 
any press, and makes fine stationery 
at sensible price. 








Manufactured By 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Dobler @: Mudge Omana, Nes..... Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 

Moser Paper Company Pxirapecpuia, Pa.. . Hartung & Company 

Denver, Coto...Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Company PortLanp, Ore... Ksiee , . McFall Company 
Detroit, Micu ade Peck & Lewis Pursio, Coto olorado Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND............. C. P. Lesh Paper Company RicHmonp, Virginia Paper Company 
Loursvitte, Ky Southeastern Paper Company SEATTLE, American Paper Company 
MitwaukeE, Wis.....Allman-Christiansen Paper Company St. Paut, Minn Inter-City Paper Company 
Mrinneapouts, Minn...........Paper Supply Company,Inc. Wasrincton, D, C.. Virginia Paper Goneeny 
New York, N. Y......++++++F* We Anderson & Company EXPORT—Maurice O’Meara Company, New York, N. Y, 


Valiant Bond 
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Lodestone 


~the Cover of 
Beauty 


It expresses beauty in 
the most ancient form 
——— of all—that of stone— 


pee SON | and is especially adapt- 
LODESTONE | ed to artistic creations 


intended to be lasting. 


Four new shades now make 
eleven beautiful effects 
to choose from: 

AMBER COBALT 
JASPER SHALE 
GARNET OLIVINE 
RUBY SLATE 
PYRITE ARGILLITE 
SERPENTINE 


BOOKLET, “PRINTING ON LODESTONE,” has 

been prepared, showing effective suggestions for 
color printing on this cover stock. It gives ink charts 
and a full explanation of the processes employed. It is 
interesting and instructive. Send for it. 


Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Distributors for Great Britain: Frep’k JouNsoN & Co., Ltp., 11-b Upper Thames Street, London, England 





Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send me your brochure 
“PRINTING ON LODESTONE” 


Name 
Address 
City 


IP 
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You can do it if you specify 


D)ommupows 


It possesses every qualification 
of very good gummed paper. 


It can be handled easily for it 
does lie flat. 





Mabe Ricut — Pricep Right — PACKAGED RIGHT 


Sold by the leading Pare 

NON-BLOCKING Wholesale Paper Dealers , 
Framingham 
a Massachusetts 























This Trade Mark ™ ena 
° : : ’ ease send me further infor- 
identifies Dennison’s Non- mation about Dennison Gummed 
Blocking Gummed Paper. $) ° ‘ ‘ Papers, and tell me where I can 
Try it. Labels made from Use RWWASOWS for your get them. 
it will not block or stick | 7 OR shieccesencis 
together. next gummed label job. 


* Swreetand No. oso sce eeces 


J City or Dowie ccs bec heck SON rrleice » oils 
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SEND FOR A COPY OF THE LIBRARIAN COVER SAMPLE BOOK 
WHICH WILL BE READY FOR DISTRIBUTION SHORTLY 























COLLINS COVER 


IBRARIAN COVER offers a new and inexpensive dress for booklets, 
lem catalogs, brochures and mailing pieces. It is economical not only 
because of its low price, but also because of the ease with which it can 
be printed and embossed. The stock is soft and flexible yet it has strength 
and wearing qualities. The distinctive leather-embossed surface responds 
readily to type or plate impression. 

LiprARIAN Cover is made ina range of seven rich colors, in two 
weights — Medium and Heavy Weight and in two sizes, 20x 26 and 
23 x 33. Send for complete sample book of all colors. 


Manufactured by 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


226-240 CoLuMBIA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















 ) 
DISTRIBUTORS OF COLLINS LIBRARIAN COVERS 
AE NOK, ciccscetsseseciecisiexccntpssvenrneen Sloan Paper Co. DASBPAUKRE, WE6. ccc cscscecececcesses W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
TON, Mass .. Cook-Vivian Co. Minneapouis, MINN .The John Leslie Paper Co. 













..E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


Cuicaco, IL. 

Cuicaco, IL. .. 
Cincinnati, Ox10 
CLeveLann, Oni0........ 


Chicago Paper Co. New Or eans, La : 

Midland Paper Co. New York Crry.. Harlem Card & Paper Co. 
-The Chatfield & Woods Co. New York Crry..... seseeeeeJ. E. Linde Paper Co. 
.-.. The Central Ohio Paper Co. New York CIt¥........ss0000+....-. Whitehead & Alliger Co. 





Cotumbus, Oun10......... ....The Central Ohio Paper Co. COMA A, BEOUR. onccensccccsivsccnsses Western Newspaper Union 
Dattas, TEXAS......... sseeeeeeE. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Oxtanoma Crry, OKLA ... Western Newspaper Union 
Des MOINES, IA....ccs00000eeeceee Western Newspaper Union PutLapecpuia, Pa. w+. A. §. Datz & Son 








....A. Hartung & Co. 
Alling & Cory Co. 








Detroit, Micu. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Houston, Texas a 


seeeeeE. C, Palmer & Co., Ltd. PirtssurcH, Pa 





ROMMAMAROLE, TOD. ..00ccccvcvccosccesvesssene Century Paper Co. ee | aaa Acme Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. .... Midwestern Paper Co. Se Nassau Paper Co. 
LincoLn, NEBR. .......+0-.+++++e.. Western Newspaper Union San Francisco, CAL.........+.. Blake, Moffitt & Towne Co. 
Lirtre Rock, ARK. ............0.- Western Newspaper Union DPRINGPIELD, NIG. .605000000c0s000s0anecuens Springfield Paper Co. 
Los Ancetes, CAL............... Blake, Mofitt & Towne Co. 6 SY CO ae eer Commerce Paper Co. 
RINE, We iietnsesicnninsecessseavacctantn Louisville Paper Co. WEE, TA. ccccscsnsnecccsnsinn Western Newspaper Union 





| 
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Well made—boxed—identified— 


a new service to printers 


HE dust-proof, soil-proof Columbian box, 
attractively printed in colors, gives indi- 
viduality to the product. 

This unusually striking container furthers the 
impression of care in manufacturing and boxing. 
It helps make Columbian White Wove accepted 
in preference to unbranded envelopes. 

Columbian Envelopes are plain, substantial 
white wove envelopes, well made from better 
than average stock. 

The size range is complete. It covers every 
commercial need from No. 5 to 14 and Monarch. 

The liberal guarantee that goes with every 
box assures a square deal for the distributor, the 
printer, and the printer’s customer. 





Columbian White Woves are now stocked by 
paper merchants practically everywhere. Order 
through your regular paper merchant. A sample 


The Columbian _ , a . — 
White Wove docs box will be sent you if you will address the 


not lose its iden- 


; yr s) ~ NATIT a) Y 7 

tity, even when re- UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 

moved from the The world’s largesi manufacturers of envelopes 

box it came in. ee 

The USE vnater- pringneid, Lass. 

mark identifies it Location Division Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 

Envelope Co. Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 

Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Env. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Env. Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. = National Envelope Co. Philadelphia, Pa. The Monarch Envelope Co. 
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Why you should use 
Bingham’s Composition 
Rollers 
No. 11 of a Series of Facts 


Pertormance 


on Highest Quality Presswork 

















HEREVER fine presswork is considered to be of par- 
amount importance, Bingham’s Composition Rollers 
will almost invariably be found on the presses. In fact, a roll 
call of printing plants using Bingham’s Composition Rollers 
would contain the names of ninety per cent of the fine printers 
in the territory served by Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


This is due entirely to the performance of Bingham’s 
Composition Rollers, which are built with the idea of pro- 
ducing the utmost in printing quality. 


Roller cost is so small a part of the total cost of any given 
job that particular printers can ill afford to sacrifice print- 
ing quality for roller permanence. Send your next roller 
order to our nearest factory and acquaint yourself with 
Bingham performance on highest quality presswork. 


Use our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers Rollers 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO 
636-704 Sherman St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 1285 West Second St. 
DALLAS DES MOINES ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 40-42 Peters St 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St., So. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 





For 75 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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“ohy~ 


do Printers have 
such uniformly Good 
Luck with 


ButlerPaper 


Printers say they have “good luck” with a run of 
paper when it gives them no trouble. Q “Good luck”’ 
implies an element of chance. | But “good luck” with 
Butler Papers is due to the fact that every chance of 
trouble is eliminated, so far as possible, by keeping 
each paper strictly up to the standard set for it. 
G, One of the surest ways to have “good luck” is to 
eliminate the reasons for “bad luck.’’ And that is 
what Butler has tried to do with paper for 80 years. 
The good will of many printers speaks for our success. 





J.W. Butler Paper Company 
Chicago 


Standard Paper Company 


McClellan Paper Company 
Duluth 













ae B 
‘SS. > 
% Pap ape 
List of Butler Divisions THF BESS Sierra Paper Company 


Pacific Coast Paper Company 

San Francisco 

Pacific Coast Paper Company 
Fresno 


Milwaukee Central Michigan Paper Southwestern Paper 
McClellan Paper Company Company, Grand Rapids Company, Dallas Endicott Paper Company 
Minneapolis American Paper Mills Southwestern Paper Portland, Ore. 
MeCistian Pages Company Corporation, New York Company, Fort Worth Mutual ee Somgees 
au s 
Mississippi Valley Paper Southwestern Paper Butler acerca Paper 
Company, St. Louis Company, Houston * = 
’ Company, Chicago 
Butler Paper Company Missouri-Interstate Paper Butler Paper Company Patten Company, Ltd. 
Detroit Company, Kansas City Denver Honolulu 
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PROUTY 








Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


[LATEST | 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 

Motor Attachment 














MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


| (UNEXCELLED) 



























the best 
and lowest in price. 


In simplicity, accuracy 
and adaptability they 
surpass all others. 


Hundreds of satisfied 
users heartily recom- 
mend them. Literature 
on request. 


Special Offer 
To bring our new patented 
Self-Cleaning Spacebands 
into every office, we will 
reduce the price to $1.30 
each, perset. Wealso offer 
a special discount on all 
These special offers expire December 31, 1924. 
To obtain these reductions you must mention this magazine 
Old bands taken in exchange for patented 


other goods. 


when ordering. 
on a liberal allowance. 


The Schuyler-Hildman Saw-Trimmer 
and Linotype Supply Co. 


160 North Wells Street CHICAGO, U.S. A. 




















Model 2 S-H 
Saw-Trimmer 
also Our 
Standard Model 
(Bench Saw) 
Write for 
prices and terms 















quality. Dependabili 





Certainty of sup- 
ply is as impor- 
tant as price or 
ty is a vital factor. 


In looking to Western States for your envelope 
service you are putting rock-ribbed dependability 


under your foundation. 


Guesswork is gone. 


You know that we’ll have 


—or will immediately make—whatever your 


specifications call for. 


Think of it. Nearly 600 styles—over 
ten million envelopes—ready to ship 
the day of order. Many of them the 
so-called ‘‘specials’’ that take weeks 
to go through ordinary factories. 


They're all in free Price List No. 26 






Stated eve 


eS ferry Sts 
Milwaukee 


Envelope CO. wisconsin 


























Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


New Orleans 
Chicago 


Service Branches 


Boston 


Sinclair and Valentine Company 


Makers of 
Lithographic, Cylinder and Job Inks, Pulp and Dry Colors 


11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE, NEW YORK 





Los Angeles 
Cleveland Toronto 






Montreal 
Winnipeg 
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ize blank 


dummy covers. 
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20 Covert 
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2 weights. Nothing 
complicated. No 
“trick stuff’. Send 
right away for the 





The 
TUSCAN 
Dummy Set Toda 


=. 


ns 


without these 


eet 
Ni 


You'll wonder how 
you ever got along 
standard s 

Ready for your lay- 
handiest outfit you 
have found ..... 


out penc 
Send for your TUSCAN 


Handy 
UNCOMMON COVER PAPERS 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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Patented 
A. 


Use 


S. 


In Stock and For Sale by all Type Founders 


. 
Machi 
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Fully 


in 
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{ 


Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world 
THEY { Hitin ULM 


ine Piece of 


F 
ism 


ULTARUUTRRRALLAALAALGREEL 


WH 


**Eight Points of Preference 
N? 12345 
Fac Simile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


for the Pressman.” 


URRUUAAVRAGUOAEAARAAAUALANLELLRREELLRLLL 


ring 
BROOKLYN, NY. 


Mechan 
—A ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE 
ROBERTS Machines represent the highest — 
Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 


AVUTUUARE EC EDATCEC UD RESTATE 


TCO 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue 


mechanical craftsmanship. 


Over 400,000 
Made Exclusively 


PCC OTTETOCO COTES 


| 
| 


MACHINE COMPANY | 


Size 13x12 Inches 


Ask for folder, 


{UEC ETE 


HHPPEVH MUL 


or backward. Orders for either style 
filled from stock—Fully guaranteed 


—Over 75 other models—Write for 


information. 
Simplest — Strongest — 


A Remarkably 
Machines to number ei 


HUSH 


These qualities have a distinct bearing on the 
efficient working and long life of ROBERTS 


Machines — things of vital interest to users. 


5 wheels 
$16.00 
6 wheels 


$18.00 


degree of inventive and designing skill and 


i Numbe 
Type-High 


Model 27 
Type-High 


Model 28 



















ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


OF THE ADAPTABILITY OF 


HORTON “ssp” PULLEYS 


THE ONLY WHOLLY SATISFACTORY 
CHANGE OF SPEED MECHANISM 

















YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


THE “A” TYPE COUNTERSHAFT Products of the 
Model “ AN” HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ApjusTABLe Hancers— Or Rinc BEARINGS Cable Address ““HORTOKUM” MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 




















Printers Shop Furniture 


STEEL Revolving 


STOOLS — CHAIRS — sroots 


The value of steel equipment in Print 
Shops for durability, practicability and 
economy will prove itself in your service 
as it is now doing ina score of America’s 
representative plants. 

From our complete line you can select 
steel equipment for many requirements. 
We make stools, chairs, tables, cabinets, 
trucks and waste cans —all of steel. 














Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 
























Angle Steel Stool Company 
Mfrs. of General Factory and Office Steel Equipment 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


























Why Use Dinse- Page © | | Moreen Expansion Roller Trucks 
ELECTROTYPES . = J wa 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 


They are Noiseless 
They Expand and Contract 
Equally efficient for 
old rollers. 


They Save 50% 









BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. pone : —......-.- sa Prices at your dealers: 
AUSE 5 yf ire ce or 7 . i i le! ‘oller ri ae Set of 6 
oo SE they require less make-ready than inferior wnt snpingete Spear type ake roller nined to einet ee — 
e ectroty pe S. oh ve. eathoee, would cut ee ered Printing without cuy Set of 6 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. . wry C.&P., 7.70 
et o 


WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES | 19. 9gc.&P., 8.80 


HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED | Set of 8 
1412x22C.@P., 11.00 


For SUPERIOR Electroty pes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. LaSalle St., Chicago _— Tet. Harrison 7185 











Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
Ask your dealer or send direct. 100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 





























We (Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 
Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
gallon cans by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
154 West 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
536 South Clark Street 








IL. 

















i 
AMD 


ref 


4 


eeaett! 


mn 


A strong 


endorsement 


The banks and trust companies 
of New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Boston clear more than 
70 per cent of the total bank clear- 
ings — mostly checks — in the 
United States. Surely these great 
financial institutions are in a posi- 
tion to choose the best form of check 
protection. 

It is significant, therefore, that 
the majority of them use checks on 


National Safety Paper! 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made in Canada by 
George La Monte & Son, Ltd., Toronto. 


aE i 
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SPARTAN 


TYPE METALS | 














Are Uniform 
Economical and 


Possess Long Life 


The correct alloying of the com- 
ponent metals under the supervision of an 
expert metallurgist assure these characteristics. 
Forty years of experience in the processes 
of type metal manufacture have taught us 
many things— all incorporated in Spartan. 

for 


Linotype Typograph Ludlow Monotype 
Stereotype Autopl Compositype 








All Special Feed Bars 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1866 

















MONOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 


Style D Keyboard with justifying scale, repeater 
attachment and 90-em wide measure attachment. Serial 


number 7788. 


Composing Machine with one set of molds, one 
matrix case and one special Monotype motor, 110 volt 
direct current. Serial number 5932. 


Lanston Casting Machines with lead and rule 
attachment, one set of molds and one matrix holder, 


also special Monotype motor, 110 volt direct current. 
Serial numbers 4872 and 4874. 


Lanston Casting Machine, one set of molds 
and one matrix holder, also special Monotype motor, 
110 volt direct current, no lead and rule attachment. 


Serial number 4871. 


Also a quantity of Display Mats 
for use with the above equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
512 WEST 4ist STREET, NEW YORK 
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IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for Printers 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while illustrations, its 
principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the fundamental principles underlying 
imposition. The work gets down to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough 
explanations of regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the subjects discussed and 
explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen-page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders 


FETE Wa? PS 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


l<fis $125 boo 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 





























It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 











@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? jeeeeseneenneeneesuesceenes 








Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 


Know “WHY’’ and you’ll know “HOW” 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Here’s my $1.25; send “‘Design & Color in Printing”’ to 


Name 





Street 








City State 

















. 
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Linotype Antique No. 1 


24 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURN 
ishes equipment that both guides an 


18 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQ 
uipment that both guides and responds to desig 
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18 Point Italic 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQ 
uipment that both guides and responds to desig 
LIN OTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPM 


ent that both guides and responds to design, meeting eve 
ry demand that can be made on type. It simplifies THE P 
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LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
furnishes equipment that both 
guides and responds to design, 
meeting every demand THAT 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FUR 
nishes equipment that both guides an 
d responds to design, meeting every 
demand that can be made on type. It 
simplifies the practice OF AMBITI 





8 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNIS 
hes equipment that both guides and respo 
nds to design, meeting every demand that 
can be made on type. It simplifies the pra 
ctice of ambitious composition AND AS 





6 Point 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUI 
pment that both guides and responds to design, meet 
ing every demand that can be made on type. It sim 
plifies the practice of ambitious composition, and 
as an actual part and result of that simplification 
gives the Linotype user the material FOR COMPO 





8, 10, 12 and 14 Point Specrat SMALL Caps 


TYPOGRAPHY 
TYPOGRAPHY 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE 


FURNISHES 
FURNISHES 


EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT 








(2 reave LINOTYPE :) 





Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


521.24.11-A 








Borper: Matrix Slides, 6 Point No. 516 and No. 1815a, 2 Point No. 400. 

















Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 

















Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 

















Cooper Black 





Making Possible Designs of Mass Reliable 





SURED 


NUMBER OF Cre 


6 








Comprehensive 





- 
14/1S116|17 
40 


+9 





13 
18 A 35]38 


42 





The Type 











and Copy 














Computer 








By 





S. A. BARTELS 





Superintendent 





The Henry O. Shepard Co. 





hicago 








Instructor, Medill School of 


Journalism, 


27 





















































A Real Help in Your Work 


WEALTH OF 

information on 
all branches of the 
graphic arts is con- 
tained in this volume. 
Illustrating and print- 
ing by all processes is 
thoroughly and com- 
prehensively covered 
in a practical but non- 
technical way. 


Advertising managers, 
printers, lithographers, 
paper men, photog- 
raphers, commercial 
artists, salesmen, in- 
structors, students and 
all others interested in 
these subjects will find this book most invaluable. 


Postpaid, $15.00 





SECOND PRINTING 





Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Price, $15.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 








This chart is a reduced size. ta See 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414”x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1.50 Postpaid 
The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1924. 


State of Illinois 2. 
County of Cook § ** 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared James Hibben, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 
Publisher — The Inland Printer Co............ 632 Sherman st., Chicago, III. 
Editor — Harry Hillman Chicago, Ill. 
Managing Editor — Harry Willman... .......0..sacesssceesesss. Chicago, Ill. 
Business Manager — James Hibben Evanston, III. 


‘2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

JAMES HIBBEN, 


Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this a af of September, 1924. 
. KASE, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires Feb. 26, 1927.) 
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SKIPPING WHEELS Can Be Inserted in 


American Numbering Machines 


Enabling you to print checks or other numbered forms 

two or more on a page. With the American Model 30 or 

31 it is necessary only to insert a skipping unit wheel, 

skipping the desired number. Write for information and 
we will show you how. 


e e es 
American Numbering Machine Co. 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 66 Houndsditch, London, Eng. 


A layout of jobs “2,” 


JOB 2 ON 
Skip Wheels 
Skipping 2 


No. 1 
No. 2 


JOB 3 ON 
Skip Wheels 
Skipping 3 


‘4,” and “5” on is shown below 





_No. 
No. 


I 
2 








No. 3 








Fora No. 1 
kip Wheels P 
Skipping 5 ‘= 2 Skip Wheels. |7—— 
LaenanS Skipping 4 a 
No. 4 No. 3 
No. 5 No. 4 





JOB4ON [QNo. 


























Specify AMERICAN when ordering 














THE TYPOGRAPHY 
ef ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically jotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











Correct Keyboard ‘ 


Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 





PRICE 


60c 





























YOUR MARKET 


THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 
advertising section, part of which is 
an exchange for those wishing to buy 
or sell printing and newspaper plants, 
equipment, etc. 





Another part of this section which 
both employers and employees watch 
closely, lists positions available and 
positions wanted. 


When youare in the market for a posi- 
tion, an employee, machinery to buy or 
sell, do not forget this service. The cost 
of such advertising is very reasonable. 


Classified cAdvertising Section 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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NORTHWESTERN 
Push-Button Control 


Insures Printing “Press Efficiency 


Twelve pre-determined set speeds meet the varying require- 
ments of platen presses. Can be used on circuits of 25 or 60 
cycles without change. Different voltages are cared for by the 
A-K Variable Speed Controller. The motor is wound for 110 
volts only but on account of the controller it rarely reaches 
85. This insures long life. Low voltage means absence of 
sparking and less wear on brushes and commutator. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list describing 
motors and controllers for job and cylinder presses. 


r 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Ball Bearings Insure 
Easy Running 


Power and durability can not be had in any machine with- 
out the necessary weight. In a machine the size of the No. 
2 Brower a reciprocating bed could not be made as heavy 
as it should be to stand up rigidly under its work unless all 
possible obstacles to its easy movement were eliminated. 
This is why ball bearings were introduced. Consequently 
the bed of the Brower is not a fragile toy but a substantial 
part of the machine. 


“B.B.B.” 
Brower Ball-Bearing Proof Press 


Write for full information 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
For Sale by Leading Supply Dealers 








Why “Pig” Metal? 


ONOMEIT 


Has eliminated the metal furnace successfully in large and small 
plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free trial offer. 


Printers Manufacturing Company 
"704-14 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 
































This Small Ruling Machine of 

Unequaled Working Capacity 

should be installed also in your 
Printing Office. 


The “Small Reinhardt” Jobbing Disc Ruling Machine 

performs an additional machine for every printer. Ruling, 

cutting, perforating and crinkling is done alike in perfect 

quality. The machine increases output of your printing 

office, reduces your costs and pays for itself quickly in 

consequence of its greatest possible perfection as regards 
construction and production. 


Cross Lines Should Never Be Printed 
Rule the Cross Lines on the Small Reinhardt! 
Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Forste & Tromm 
Leipzig - Connewitz, 114 C Germany 
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Get acquainted with our line of 


1 Q 2 CALENDAR 


PADS 


49 Sizes—12 Styles 


Let us mail you Catalogue and Price List today 





| 1925 JANUARY 1925 


SUN | MON | TUE | WED | THU | FRE | SAT 
FirstQ. | FullM. | LastQ. | New M. 1 2 3 


1st-3ist 1th 24th 

8 | 9 | 10 
11 13 | 14 15 | 16 | 17 
18 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 
25 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 31 


FIRST MONTH 




















Send us copy of your special pads and twelve-sheet 
calendar and we will quote you by return mail. 


Goodwin Bros. Printing Co. 


Manufacturers of Calendar Pads 


2611-13-15 North Broadway 


(Goodwin Building) 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














Want More Business ? 
URN down the 


corner of this 
page as a reminder 
to send a two-line 
letter. 


Send it to Oren Arbo- 
gust, 2002 The Straus 
Building, Chicago. 


Ask for samples, 
absolute proof of 
ability and full in- 
formation concern- 
ing house-organ copy 
that will help you 
sell printing. 
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ROCHESTER OFFICES of Cc. HENRY MASON COMPANY 


Leading Advertising Agencies 


Come to Us for Their Photographs and Engravings 


C. Henry Mason Company 


of NEW YORK and ROCHESTER, for instance 


COhe MASON AGENCY enjoys widespread recognition for 
building advertisements of a very high characer. Their pages in 


nationally circulated publications never fail to create the correct im- 
pression for the product advertised. 


We announce the C. Henry Mason Company as one of our old- 
est, satisfied advertising agency patrons. 


IW IBLACA 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 








Vertifile Your Cuts 


File or Find any Cut in a Few Seconds 


Cuts filed vertically minimizes 

4 warpage, economizes space, prevents 

; damage to the printing surface and 

: when filed Vertifile way gains all these 
advantages to the utmost. 

The Vertifile is modern equipment, 
made of steel beautifully finished and 
made generously strong—it is built 
for hard, enduring service. It isa fine 
piece of office or shop furniture. 

Made sectional book case plan, no 
construction work is necessary. 

An ingenious signal device indicates 
available unoccupied space in any 
“book.” 

Any intelligent boy or girl can be 
cut keeper with the Vertifile. 

Begin now and add sections as you need them— there 
is no limit to capacity. 

Saves about half the space you’re now using and is less 
in cost than a good plate lost. 


Special Steel Equipment built to order. 
Harlo R. Grant & Co., 2322 Madison St., Chicago 


90 sq. ft. printing surface, 
14x 18 in. of floor. 


Harlo R. Grant & Co. 2322 Madison St., Chicago 


Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 


Altention of 0.2.0.0... 
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ITHACA, NEW YORK 


“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING unto oO” ... Address - - 
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COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















Color and Its Distribution 
in Printing 
HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


By E.C. ANDREWS 


This work is more than a book. It is a gauge to reduce 
waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and 
quantities in ink. To reduce waste is vital in this era of 
competition and high costs. 

The chapter headings below give one an idea of the 
thorough manner in which the subject is handled. 


Color and Its Distribution in Printing 


ConTENTS: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle — The Selec- 
tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors —— The Addi- 
tion of Decorative Colors — Examples of More Unusual Decorative 
Colors — Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
Stock, the Other in Contrast — Harmony by Contrast — More 
Complex Analogies — Unusual Decorative Colors with Black — 
Treatment for Red Cover-stock— Harmony by Balanced Con- 
trast — End-sheet Treatment — Method of Conventionalizing Good 
Color Schemes for Future Use. (53 Color Plates.) 


How to Estimate Ink 


ConTENTS: How to measure the Square Inches in a Job — The 
3alance Used — Method of Determining Covering Capacity by 
Weighing — Percentage of Ink Required by Type-matter as Com- 
pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display 
Type and Illustration as Compared to Solids — Percentage of Ink 
Required by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation of 
Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Caparity of Ink on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Add 
for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
Covering Capacities on Solids. 6% x 91%4. Sixty pages of color 


examples. A 
Price, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 
is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction of every 
rt of the human form i is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 sketches and 54 
Fall. -page drawings. “THE HUMAN FIGURE?” is indispensable to the commercial 
artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of pictures than his un- 
trained eye can afford. Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c. extra, 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
642 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















STEREOTYPING 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 
cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 

The appendix will be found especi- 
ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 
from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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The LIBERTY 


Built in the most modern and best equipped plant 
of its kind in the world. 


That’s why a Liberty, with all its high-grade construction, and 


many conveniences, costs no more than an ordinary Folder. Agencies 


in all 
the principal 
cities 





THE LIBERTY FOLDER CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 














The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 


ROTARY AUTOMATIC t 7 ees 
Board Feeder for Bookbinders lou 








Saves 50 per cent on time used for handling and cutting 
board by present hand methods —absolutely accurate, 
heavily built of finest materials—simple to operate—will 
handle any board used in bindery for cloth cover work. M.& W. Job Locks and Iron Furniture 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY are famous for their accuracy. Many 
The Country Life Press 


Garden City, N.Y. careful printers use various pieces of our 


“Dear Mr. Stolp: We think your feeder for the board cutter a Furniture as units of measure. They 
very remarkable machine and worthy of great consideration. epee é a 2 
On cross cutting we operated it at 160 per minute, which pro- know that the variation in size will be 


duced 24,000 pair of boards per hour. The construction is sub- 


stantial, and it can be set up very quickly. Altogether we are con siderably less than the one-thou- 
well pleased with our purchase. d h f ‘i h 

Dovustepay, Pace & Company. sanath part of an inch. 

D. Macdonald, Supt. Bindery.” 


H. P. STOLP-GORE COMPANY Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


234 S. Des Plaines Street, Chicago, Illinois Middletown, N.Y. 






































The DOYLE Electric Sheet Heater 


PREVENTS OFFSET Sammi ELIMINATES STATIC 
For All Makes of Printing Presses 


October 13, 1924 October 14, 1924 

Your Electric Sheet Heater is all you claim for it. We use it It is with pleasure that we highly recommend the Doyle Elec- 

every day. tric Heater, for it has given us great satisfaction, 
It is a big time saver and we turn out more work by a good It has practically e liminated all offsetting, thereby saving us 
deal. We turn out work quicker and eliminate slip sheeting. : te - deal st time on our presses and allowing us to give bet- 

er deliverie 
Beste barra y ahi, had a minute’s trouble with it. Before we inwtalled the Doyle Heater we had a good deal of 
gligible. trouble with offsetting. We = very much pleased with it, in- 
THE HOWARD PRINTING Co. deed. Yours very tri 

Quincy, lll, SCHMIDT Brotuers, INC., Chicago, Ill. 








Ask a Printer Who Owns Some 
THE J. E. DOYLE CO., 310 Lakeside, N. W., CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of 
THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER for Removing Lint 
THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR for Better Platen Work 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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A ee 


Potented eet hg 


Aug. 10th 1915 
Aug. 15th 1916 


Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 


(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 











There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 


Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric He 
and expect success. Complete outfits, 


ated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
, $160.00 up. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 
















American Steel Chase Co. 


HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 


Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
emg a vr from any dealer 

orm Trucks, Brass Rule : 
“*‘Amscol”’ Cleaning Fluid ag han ag ks 


Manufacturers of 











One-Piece Stationery 


For Bills, Monthly Statements, Letters, Etc. 


Samples free to printers for setting up forms. Prizes given 


for the greatest variety of uses. 


WES-LET MANUFACTURING CO., Ballston Spa, N.Y. 








TRIAL CHALMERS 
QUART HENOID CHEMICAL 
$1.00 | JNSTANTANEDUS | COMPANY 
GALLON |TYPE CLEANER] NEWARK. N. J. 
CAN $3.00 | Fastest Solvent Made tor Over 20 Years 























Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note : We manufacture these expressly for the cong sy the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin3, Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Write for 
Samples. 














VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 





Trade in 


DOD TYP 


THE BEST : 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 


Expert Makers: 


Pencil 


W 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
1800 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











We cater to the Printing 


most up-to-date line of 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








making the 


Lin 


and Pen 
Mon 





METALS 


Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. 


230 N. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


otype, Intertype, 
otype, Stereotype, 


Blatchford Co. 


World Building 
New York 























"P= TOP” 


The Latest and Most 
be. lmproved Job Press 


SIZES 
9144 x13, 10!4x 15, 1412x18 


Perfect impression, powerful 

uild, runs noiseless. Speed 
1,600-2,100 an hour. Throw- 
off of inking rollers while 
machine is running. Fine for 
halftones. Prices as low as 
any ordinary job press. 
Guaranteed prompt supply 
of parts—prompt delivery— 
easy terms. 


HOFFMANN 
Type & Engraving Co. 
114 E. 13th St., N.Y. City 
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Get the Edge 


Note smoot. 


Why sell ordinary busi- 
ness cards in competition 
with every print shop in 
town when you can so 


on the nee os 
BusinessCard “°°” 
Business 





h 


ed 












easily get the edge on this 
trade with Wiggins Pat- 
ent Scored Cards and 
Wearwell Lever Binder Cases? 
The high quality of work possible with these 
car is, the neat F 


WIGGINS ™ 
boorForm CARDS xr. 


bu 





patting up cards (no waste from spoilage) 
wi 


arance they present also b 
printing. 
sample orders today! 





Stubsof cardsheld firm- 
ly by lever binder in case 


| make your shop the headquarters for 
usiness cards in your community. Will 
so bring in large orders for other kinds of 
rite for prices and details of 


JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 




















1101 So. Wabash Ave. 
oples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




























George Warden Mathews Admitted 
That He Was a Darned 
Good Publisher 


—but after reading the following letter from a kindly 
but “hard boiled” editor, he wasn’t quite so sure: 


“Your favor received, and we hasten to reply. The writer 
was once young like you and thought he knew more than 
anybody else in the whole world about journalism. You will 
get over it. I did. What you want to do is to go and see 
Ray Schlosser, the manager of the Western Type & Supply 
Company. He helped me, and I think he will help you. 
God knows you need it.” 


R. T. Porte’s latest novel ‘The New Publisher,” which 
ran serially in The Inland Printer, is just off the press in 
book form. 

It is unquestionably the most interesting, humorous and 
human story ever written about the printing and publishing 
trade. 

Don’t miss it. Send for your copy today. This is a clean, 
wholesome story by a printer, about a printer, for printers. 
Price, post paid, $2.50. 

“The New Publisher” is only one of twelve books published 
by the Porte Publishing Co. pertaining to printing and pub- 
lishing. Let us send you the pamphlet “The Books You Need,” 


free on request. 


PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Your Customers Will Buy 
Christmas Greetings 


So Why Not From You? 


Every printer who has outside 
salesmen or calls on his cus- 
tomers himself can sell our 


Made-to-Order 


Business Christmas Cards 


This line has exclusive features which 
make sales and the prices are right. 
You buy no stock but order from a 
sample book after you have made 
your sale. Now sold from coast to 
coast and have been for the last 
eight years. 


Sales of $2,000 or more can be made 
from aninvestment of less than $2.00. 
Worth investigating? Write today. 


TURNER & PORTER, INc. 


49 West Swan Street Buffalo, N. Y. 











The Monitor System 


The smallest and the largest motor-driven press or 
machine in your shop will be more efficiently opera- 
ted when equipped with THE MONITOR SYSTEM. 
Write for Bulletin No. 1034 describing The Monitor System for 
automatic control of either alternating or direct-current, motor- 
driven printing machinery. 
. MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
‘ i 500 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
wae |) New York Chicago Buffalo Detroit Cincinnati Cleveland 
r ‘ Boston Philadelphi irmingh St. Louis New Orleans 
| . Pittsburgh ¢ 
Bs, 
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FIVE ape on 
DEXSTAR MANIFOLD 


ONE typewriting will supply one original and four 
carbon copies on DEXSTAR MANIFOLD LINEN. 
Various colors are employed to designate the destina- 
tion of the document. For example, original on White 
(1) to the G. M.; duplicate on Pink (2) to Accounting 
Department; triplicate on Green (3) for Customer; 
quadruplicate on Blue (4) to Shipping Department; 
and the fifth copy on Yellow (5) for General Files. 
DEXSTAR MANIFOLDS are made in white—various weights 
and finishes—and in seven pleasing shades for office use. Sold 
by paper dealers, stationers and office supply houses. Send for 
Sample Book and Trade Prices. 


C.H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
Makers of Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 














“Just Press a Button 


3320 
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Sometimes it pays, but not always. Watching the calen- 
dar for the specified time to order winter Rollers is 
frequently very expensive. Cold weather may come 
unexpectedly and then hard Rollers will not take ink, and 
the waiting that is necessary while the Rollers are being 
cast turns productive time into a complete loss. 


Our winter grade of Fibrous Rollers will give a perfect dis- 
tribution of ink and produce clean-cut presswork. 


Duplex Rollers have the same pliable, tacky surface as 
the Fibrous, but are not affected by climatic conditions, 
nor will they melt from heat or friction. 


The Hotplate Roller is made for the alchemic gold process 
and for use where Rollers are exposed to a heat of five hun- 
dred degrees or more. 


These Rollers are manufactured only at the five addresses 
below: 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 
ROLLER MAKERS Founded in 18) 


406 Pearl Street . . NEW YORK t ‘ 89 Mortimer Street . ROCHESTER 
521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA Ag pe 131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. & Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Size 6 x 834”;425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


/ BOOK BINDING 


By John J. Pleger 





. Foreword 
To Printers 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 9 eae 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 


+ Forwarding 


Binding Definitions 
Paper Operations 
Manifold Work 


It covers both hand and machine operation in plain % tecee Laat Binders 


and understandable language. Every operation en- : 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of Punching 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- . Finishing 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, i Hand Tooli 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling we atts 


are comprehensively explained and illustrated. .. Stamping and Embossing 


* Edge Gilding 
Marbling 
: Care of Books 


Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 


This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition : Some Inconsistencies in 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces *: Bookbinding 


the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the in ‘ 
bookbinding and printing art. Secce® *Penes* 


oe Titles 


Forwarding Preliminaries 


Decoration of Book Edges 


”% ’ .t. oo, + *, 
°, ar) ote. ° ot fe e 
‘Pweet Peeet Peace? Peer" 


s% ae 
° . 
Peace 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 


ETI. s 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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(Size 914x124) 


More than 200 Specimens of Fine 
Printing—many in colors. Also, 
numerous examples of Typography. 








New Book 


on Typography 
for Printers, Layout Men and Advertisers 


The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific articles 
on type-composition, logically arranged and profusely illustrated, 
the whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete 
course in Typography. 


To be successful, type-display must first 


ATTRACT and then INTERPRET—this 
book tells you how to make it do both. 


As an example of fine printing in itself — to say nothing of the 
many beautiful specimens by leading typographers and design- 
ers which it contains—this book is more than worth the price. 
The eighty-odd big (9 x 12 inch) pages of helpful and instructive 
text are thrown in for good measure. 


First Edition limited to Eleven Hundred Copies 


DO NOT DELAY—order your copy today. The price is 
only $5, postage 25 cents extra. Send order with remittance to 


Book Dept., THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Purchasing any electrical equipment for your machinery, 
write for Fuerst-Friedman’s Orange Book No. 28. 


Low prices. Guaranteed rebuilt equinment. Immediate shipment from | 


a stock of 8,000 units. 





Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bourse Building 


CHICAGO 
Rand McNally Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
461 Eighth Avenue 














To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 
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CAST LOW AND ‘No Special Molds. Outfit Costs Only $10 
with the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you 

RIBLESS SLUGS can cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high. as well as no-rib rules and borders, 

on the all of even thickness and exact height, on the or- 

Li I dinary gece — of oe Se ota oe ee 
tty type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 

inotype or inte pe is applied same as a liner, without removing 


mold, drilling holes or making any adjustments. 

The operation is the same as casting ordinary ribbed slugs from matrix slides. 
Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 9-pt. borders $10. Sent C.O, D.on ten 
daysapproval. Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 139 7th Avenue, NEW YORK 








DUNHAM-WATSON CO: 


Successors to 


derick Dunham 


Printing Ink 
PRINTING VARNISHES 


OFFSET & D DRIERS 
LITHO INKS DRY COLORS 


441S DEARBORN STREET 





Chicago, 0. 











| There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 











Doyle's Brilliee GOLD INK 


For Permanent Luster. Works Easily. 


STOCK UP FOR XMAS BUSINESS 
THE J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Ink Ingredients and Compounds 











LINOTYPE or INTERTYPE MOTORS 


We sell new or used individual gear drive complete motor equipments A.C. 
or D.C. When towns change current or plants move their machines we will buy 
the motors that have to be discarded because of current changed. Our stock of 
used motors varies from 80 to 100 complete equipments. 

. Write us on any Linotype or Intertype motor proposition you may have and receive our attrac- 
tive offer on new i used or h 
Fiber Pinions, straight or helical. for all motors. Special discounts on quantity orders. 
ALL MOTORS SOLD BY US ARE GUARANTEED 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 




















Want more customers, confidence of prospects 
and be better known than competitors? A house 
organ does it! I send you copy and dummy 
monthly, live, fresh, original, practical, inter- 
esting—the kind prospects read. Exclusive use 
in your territory. Terms very reasonable. Re- 
quest samples and details, Write— 

C. K. Feinberg, 972 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


The Logical Successor 
to the Quad 


Original Style, Without Tongue 
Dozen, $2.00. Half dozen, $1.10. Set, 6oc. 
Improved Style, With Tongue 
Dozen, $2.50. Half dozen, $1.35. Set, 75¢. 
Sold by Leading Supply Houses, or direct. 


H. H. STRAIT, Manufacturer, OVERLAND, MISSOURI 








| TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


Re-built THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL 

Equipments, guaranteed for Satisfactory 
Service. We supply Type Matrices. 

| FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 























Spickler Liner Machine 


Your machines, which we have been 
using for over five years, are giving 
entire satisfaction. They HAVE 
saved us a lot of money and WILL 
save us more.—E. W. Prophet, Supt. 
The North American, Philadelphia. 


Chas. A. Spickler, R. D. Yardley, Penna. 


























Metal Cleaning Furnaces 
Round Cornering Machines 
Lithographic Hand Presses 
Paper Cutting Machines 
Card-Board Cutters 
Bronzing Machines 
Perforating Machines 
Mitering Machines 

Heavy Platen Presses 





Prices Without Competition 

















Catalogues and particulars readily given by the Makers 


ESTABL. PETER VERBEKE, 21, RUE DES BOITEUX, BRUSSELS 
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The list of users of Smyth Machines is a directory of the larger bookbinders 
throughout the world—convincing evidence of sound value. 
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MI FACES 


Continuously Composed—Continuously Distributed 


Wirnout removing his hands from the keyboard, the operator 
of a Model 26 Linotype can set intricate catalogue, directory, or 
advertising matter in which several different faces are combined 
tn the same paragraph or even in the same line. He can set it 
practically as fast as straight matter because the matrices from 
the two main and two auxiliary magazines can be mixed at will 
and are automatically returned to their respective magazines. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Or asf ay Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
ake * 


2. 
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520.24.56-8 
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Composed on-the Linotyre in thé Caslon No. 3 Series, with hand-lettered title line 








